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ed York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
Philadelphia, 408 
Jresden, 


New York, 
South :8th Street. 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my oniy representa- 


138 Fifth Avenue; 
Summer residence, 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Ltalian schools; 
Fad voice made good, true and | beautiful 


HENRY ° FLECK, 
Conductor me Philharmonic 
ity of New Yor 
Address: 112 West tasth Street, 


Miss NORA M. AYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUM<« ANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
tor West 86th Street, New York. 


G. B. LAMPERTL 





New York. ork 


Mail address 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
18 West a4th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 490 West t aoth Street, _New York 


TOM Kk. ARL 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio: Cc Carnegie Hall. 


“JOSE PH B. ZELLMAN, 


Mr. R. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
haver Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 
prominent 





Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 





Mme, OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


_ Studio 4: 3 E ast sath § Street, New York. 


Miss M. ARY F IDELIA BURT, 


Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 


and Development of the French Method of ; 


Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 
“Sight eens and Ear 1 raining.” 
7o1-2 Carnegie Hal 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
zy ar RHORN’: S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. ith St. Established 1855. Engagements 
Seemed for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street 


DU DLEY BUCK, JR. 


Tenor 
INSTRUCTION. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
1215 Cornegte ae 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. w York. 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ 

For terms for conducting, 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 





Church, New York. 
address St. James’ 
New York. 








burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MOORE, 
INSTRUCTION. 
30 East soth St., 


EDW ARD B ROMBE RG. 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
Studio: 138 West orst St.. New York. 


THE Hl. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
Piano, THEORY AND Sicut SINGING 
4% Fitth Avenue, New Library site, 
NEW YORK 
LILLIE D’'ANGE L O BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900. Address 
New York Studios: The Albany, B'’dway and Sd St 


LAURA D. 
VOCAL 
, New York. 








opp 


Society of the 











‘ MARIE 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Pranororte Instruction. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists 
| Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


| MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 We West séth S Street, New York City. 


PAUL T IDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East isth Street, New 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 








York 











GU ST AV VL. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

Address: 1 West eee Street, New York. 


C ‘HARL ES HE INROT H, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony. 





With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical Department, 


Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, N. ¢. 


M. THE ODOR BJORKSTEN AND 
Mae. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 


New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 








PERRY AVERILL—BariTONE, 
Opera—Oratorio-—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 











CH: ARL ES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flusaing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Priges Street, Flushing, L. 1. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 





Studio: 








Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Ch 
esidence: 155, West th as 
Studios: 26 East 23d St. ew Yor 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France. 

VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 
489 Fifth Avenue. 


HEYWOOD WINTERS, 

Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Raritone Soloist for Concerts and Kecitals, or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 
perience. 
Studio: 


GEC IRGE 
OPERA, 


New Studios: 


112 East 18th Street, | New York 


SWE 2, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York 








}e H. ARRY WHE E LER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave , corner 16th St.,New York. 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 

during July and August. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
MASTER OF SINGING. 
19 East 16th Street, New York 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
For terms, dates, &c., apply to or 

Address: Epmunp Severn, 131 W. 

PARCELLO, 

CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 

AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the/ beginning to the Peper perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors 





Studio: 





s6th St., City. 





New York. 


Organist-Director 


ARTHUR VOORHIS 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, ‘ng Th City, 
1 


Chicker 


Mrs. HELEN BOIC 


N 
all. New 


ickering— ‘ork. 


yICE- 


HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO. 


Song Recitals, Oratoric 
121 WwW est 42d 


» and Concert 
Street, New York 


RIC Hz ARD T. 


Concert Organist and 

Organ Lessons at 
corner Fifth Avenue and agth 
Studio: 1402 Bre 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


PERC 


Marble 


» 
Accompanist 
Collegiate 

Street. 
vadway, New York 


Church, 





Voice Culture 


and Choirmaster 


Organist 
York 


Trinity Parish, New 
of Breathing.’ 


P Address by mail, 


St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Author of “The Art 
29 Vesey Street. 





Mr. 


Oratorio, Concert and Ch 
Studio: 


TOWNSEND H. 
VOCAL INSTRU 


so1 and soz Carnegie Hall, 


FELLOWS, 
CTION. 

urch Repertoire. 
New York. 





HENRY HOLDEN 


HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 


Studio for non-resident pupils: 
318 East isoth S Street, New York. 


Personal address: 


Steinway Hall. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk 


specially recommended by him 
406 Union Place, Elmira, 


Talks. 

owski, of Berlin, and 
Instruction. 

nm. Y. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture and the art 
(and invariable address): Carn 
New York season, October 23, 
Kansas City, Mo., season, M 
1900 (Pepper Building). 


of Singing. Studio 
egie Hall, New York. 
1899, to May I, 1900. 
ay 16 to August 16, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin School. 


Violin, Piano, 
Residence and Studio: 


_ 535° W ashington Avenue, 


WILLIAM H. BARB 


Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Brooklyn, NN. J 


ER, 





Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Instruction—Piano, Or 
Rutgers 
With Tae MusicaL 


an, Harmony 
resbyterian 
CourRIER. 


Church 


Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 


107 East 27th Street. 
esidence: 


Studio: 


50 East 131st Street, 


New York 





J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address: 


46 West 36th St., 





Teacher of Mme. 


Mn E. 


the Voice. 


Studic: 


SAMUEL 


Italian Method. 
specialty. 


Conducted by EMILIA 





Teachers 





. BENNETT, 
yp in Voice Buildin 
Singing. 


many other talented 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, 


, Ne w York. 


g and the Art of 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 


vocalists. 
New York. 





ERNEST CARTER, 


Conductor and Organist 


Address after September 20: 


Princeton University, 


Miss VIRGINIA Bz AILIE, | 


Pianist and Teac 


Princeton, 





LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 


Studio: Room 81, Carnegie 


Hall, New York. 





LOUISE GAGE 


COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing. 


Eighteenth Street, New Y« 


Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
203-205 Wi est s6th Street, New York 
VICT( yR KUZDO, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concerts, Musicales, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- | 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 


ork. 





Mug. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Recitals, 
Address: 111 Fifth A 








C. B. HAWL EY, 


Composer, Conductor. 
Special a . for Concert, 
h 


urch Choi 
251 Fifth Ave., 


Musicals, 


Oratorio. 
venue, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Oratorio and 
r. 


corner 28th St New York 





-B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Oratorio, Concert, 


Studio: 


Musicales, 
Tone Placing and 
136 Fifth Avenue 


Voice Culture 
“> a 
ew York 





SERR:z ANO VOCAL 


323 Fast 14th 


BEN 
and CARLOS A. DE 


of Charlotte Mac« 





Street, 


onda, 


INS 


New 


TITUT E, 


York. 


IE DE SERRANO 
SERRANO. 


Fannie Francisca 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture. 
Style, Finish, Repertoire 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street 


KATE 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, 


HARRIET VICTORINE WE TMORE. 


E Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa- 


New Y ork 


mous maestra, Paris 
Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 


Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and Thure 
days, g1 E. 117th St., c ladison Ave., N. Y 


SIGNOR CARBONE. 
BARITONE 
(Member several of the 
Opera Company.) 


An 
seasons Metropolitan 


Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Ins.suction 
Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice. 
144 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSL EY, 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO 


Studio: Knapp Mansion, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 


Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Vocal! Instruction 
541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ARTHUR FARWELL, 
Harmony, Composition, 
Orchestration 
391 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, 
FRANC IS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
18 East 22d | Street, 


Miss EMMA A He Ww Sé N, 
Prima Donna. 

sh Opera Co. 

Taught 

Ave., 





New York 





New York 





Royal Italian and Engli 
Lamperti Method Absolutely 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 96 Fifth 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days a at studio, Monday and W ednesday 


ISIDORE L UCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Mosied Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FI 
voc a ULTU RE 
or address Music. AL Courtge 


N. Y 


836 Lexington Ave., 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 
159 West 4sth Street, 
New Y 








C AIA A: ARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE. 


Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. 


Accompan?- 
ments for Concert and Operatic Artists a specialty 





| Studio: 480 Fifth Avenue. 

* Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue. 
| LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 

A. R. C. M., London, England, 


VIOLONCELLIST, 


151 West deems Street, New York 





Mr. & Mas. CC NR, AD Ww IRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 
| 112 West rasth Street, 
Harmony and Theory. New York. 
| ENRICO DUZENSI, 

Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian method 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave. 








M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE, 


8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach- 


ers.”""-—MAanvueL GARCIA. 


NEW YORK MUSIC yr: 
CADEMY, 
MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 
159 West 23d Street. 


systematic instruction in all 
from beginning to highest 


Thorough and 
branches of music, 
artistic perfection 





MME 





ADELE LEWING, 
mncert paee te and Teacher 
A uthoriz ve Tec of the Ll eschetisky Method 
Ce Brain Re Sit Is, lusicales 
Address: Care Steinway Ha or 
127 East 73d Street, New York. 





New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK GITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E, PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, MIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


MME. elnino IE ‘APEERESIM, 


Vocal I Coneurt- ont Oratorio. 
ee et 
The Strathmore, 

Secadioey and sed Street, New York. 


ITAL}. 

















Coucert and Theatrical Direction: 
JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


PLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements maged and negotiated 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 








Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Larp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


ia Voice Building and the Correstion of 
Oy inca ond Asaibed Devon 


CO INTERPRETA’ 


ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTI TION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 
FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 





SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of 
Hf, LL Practice. Many years of 
20 Hieector with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, M elba, Nordica. 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 











Paris. Boston. 
ses000. FOR ACTING, CLARA E. MUNGER, 
EMIL BERTIN, TEACHER OF SINGING. | 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
oice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages, 
Pitiec” Yi. «1 R -) mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. i 
. ; 4 Ty 4 Petersbourg 


MONSIEUR HENRI ea 





ANIST. 
Lessons in Piaso Playing and Theory. M. Falck: 
1 erman 
scala o dress 169 Avenue Hugo, Paris. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
2 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, cr 
ROFESSE 
SPECIALTY OF OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 





NCH DICTION 
43 rue = Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Muiuze. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


Mur. MARIE ROZE, _ 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Vi 
Mise-en-scéne. a practice in caste on 











MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHFSI, 


100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 
JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 





“MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


GHEY. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of E with renowned artists, 
and ayeecing | Oe most flattering autographs from 
Verd, Th Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted > , Medeme de masse from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, stud study of 
and stage ice. French and 


epertoets erms moderate. 
it A RINO, MILAN, ITALY. 

La my will be e ed, without extra charge 
by t Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, o 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








Italian 





FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
pon x for ice in the 

per day, all i 
Elvira Andreini, 


nity 
e; to six 
Glen me poh 

mdinelli (first floor), Florence. 


s Via 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PRON. FOREL GNERS | Speakin eget 
ging 
SDAMES ADAM. 
5 rue a Tell, , Place e Pereire, Paris. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Specialty of ee nt and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue 








Paris. 
MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 
Special Method for foreigners. 


MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolies. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION or or « ds ia Pompe, Paris with 
without board. 


ut 
Close to neue du Bois de B Fi 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. eo = 
Excellent cuisine. 














ge Write for Catalogue. 


Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL anp_> 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Regular season opens September 25. Come and see results. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

















THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EBPPINGER, Director, —s by Bo most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Counterpoint, 


ber Music, Mdasie, Wasemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on ‘pplication. 








FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor, 
io and C Hall, Boston. 


Safeline Sone _gualitg ; oe. man of a and 


re dpgtauction 





COPLEY SQUARE <— . 
CHOOL OF MUSIC, ttebed sre i 
Katharine Frances Vircit © r Bostoa, 
Pierce Building, y Square, Boston. 355 rakes see, Direc, Mase 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


od bare back Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARD 
_ = 


ao INSTRU: 

Sedie, Paris. 
Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 











HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Coppternotas | Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faetten, Director. 
Tuition, $50 to $190 per year. Two to seven 
lessons a week. noth  counen, $45 per 
year. Send for 
162 ee Street, “Boston. 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING ;, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
Room 6 Steinert Hall, Boston, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


ing. TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, opley Sqeare, Boston, Mass. 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremon 


Boston. Mass. 
1. MELVILLE HORNER, 
‘ BARITONE. 
, Concert, Oratorio. 
Steinert Boston, Masa. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, ole end Harmony. 








W. nee 


Comcast, Vocal Tamruction 
Stud Rowats at 





HEINRICH — 
ARPIST. 


tear Mesic’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


H. M 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupile 











a, Leipsig address, 
Gloucester Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

















Canada. 








TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneda.) 


Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Director 


Affiliated with the University of lorente ead with Irinity Usiversity. 


Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ thse ms Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Music, E ti 





Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and Sao. expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Eleention, Able Faculty. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , us. 
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MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, as are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
oueanlen Yand on every olenaion they cgueaied $0 me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad aad and of purely musical —' resonant. vageegee and manly, yet full of 
sympathy capable ef a nicety of expression, which is remarkable its delicate light and shade. 

Pi your pianos to be of the very Wp rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to you for making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. 1am Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ‘ 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 5, 1809. ‘ 
OTHING could be more pleasing to the mind of a 
musical cosmopolite or an art lover of broad mind 
and catholic tastes than the recent development of musical 
interchange between France and Germany. 

Nobody could have foreseen it in 1863, when Wagner's 
‘Tannhauser” was selected for performance at the Paris 
Grand Opéra instead of Berliozs “The Trojans.” WNa- 
poleon III. had given this preference to the work of a 
foreigner in the place of tke home creator of music of 
the future, and of course Wagner’s opera was produced. 
This made Berlioz one of Wagner’s most embittered ene- 
mies, and he rejoiced over the fiasco scored by the work 
of his rival, while in reality the failure of “Tannhauser” 
only saved Berlioz’s work from a similar fate, for the 
powers which decided over success or non-success at the 
Grand Opéra of that period were just as unable to recog- 
nize a Berlioz as they demonstrated themselves incapable 
of valuing a Wagner. 

The doors of the Grand Opéra having been shut to him, 
Berlioz two years later managed to have at least the 
second portion of his “Trojans,” which is given at the 
court of Queen Dido, accepted and brought out at the 
Theatre Lyrique, where it fell as flat as the proverbial 
pancake. 

The first part, “The Taking of Troy,” he did not live to 
see upon the stage. The merit of first presenting this 
work in operatic performance belongs to Felix Mottl, the 
soul and leader of the Carlsruhe Court Opera, and more 
than five years passed from that day until the Paris Grand 
Opéra at last paid an old debt of honor by producing last 
month, thirty years after the composer's death, his opera 
“The Taking of Troy.” 

If Germany has unquestionably showed herself far in 
advance in the recognition and unbiased acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the greatest composer France has 
so far produced, Hector Berlioz, the genius of Richard 
Wagner has unquestionably now conquered the French 
nation, or at least Paris, which means France. The man 
who has made it his life work to accomplish this change 
of view in his compatriots, the Mottl of Paris, is Charles 
Lamoureux, and his presence here last week, and his 
officiating as conductor yesterday evening at the first of 
Carl Loewenstein’s subscription concerts, at the New 
Royal Opera House (Kroll’s), lent an unusual lustre and 
attraction to this newly established series of concerts. 

I have no doubt that if the German-American im- 
presario will continue to give to the fastidious public of 
the German capital conductors and soloists of such re- 
nown, his subscription concerts, despite the great counter- 
attraction of the Royal Symphony concerts, under Wein- 
gartner, and the Philharmonic concerts, under Nikisch, 
all of which are absolutely sold out, including the public 
rehearsals, will be as fashionably and as largely attended 
as was the case last night at the new Royal Opera House 
establishment, and this in spite of the bad state of the 
weather. 

But it I can thus truthfully attest to the outward suc- 
cess of this first of Mr. Loewenstein’s subscription con- 
certs, a success which was furthermore accentuated by 
hearty applause for Mr. Lamoureux as well as Mrs. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, the soloist of the evening, I can 
nevertheless not disguise or deny the fact that artistically 
the concert left very much to be desired, and may even be 
described as thoroughly disappointing. 

Of course this was not altogether to be laid at the 
door of the conductor. Berlin has two standing and 
excellent orchestras, the Royal and the Philharmonic, the 
latter of which was last night, on the occasion of the 
Wagner Society’s simultaneous concert, increased to the 
number of 120 performers. Where are, then, the musi- 
cians for a third standing orchestral organization like the 
one of Mr. Loewenstein’s to be drawn from? It can 
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therefore not be wondered at that this new orchestral body 
is a very mixed one, consisting of heterogeneous elements, 
some good, some poor, some indifferent. But even if 
they were all above the average it would be difficult, if 
not absolutely impossible, to achieve a thorough unanim- 
ity, an ensemble such as is indispensable in order to ob- 
tain satisfactory artistic results, from a lot of musicians 
who play together for the first time. 

Under the circumstances it is quite worthy of praise that 
Kapellmeister Robert Erben, who had held the prelimin- 
ary rehearsals for M. Lamoureux had gotten this orches 
tra into such shape at least that the French conductor 
could do at least as well as he demonstrated. This was 
not so much, however, and only proved, what I had 
heard before, that Lamoureux is perhaps a good drill 
master and a conductor with considerable routine, pos- 
sessed of a strong will and an equally pronounced sense 
of rhythm, but a great chef d’orchestre, an interpreter of 
classical and modern music, like his French colleague, 
Colonne, Lamoureux is not. 

One could easily perceive this in the easy, graceful, 
but entirely flippant and hurrying-scurring way in which 
he took the Giuck “Iphigénia” Overture, a work which 
must be made to sound as if it were hewn out and built 
up of solid granite blocks. Worse still Lamoureux fared 
with the “Eroica” Symphony, in which he failed to bring 
out any cf the wonders of Beethoven's thematic work- 
manship or any others of its most striking features, of 
which the conductor seemed entirely unconscious. He 
merely beat time, and in the first movement the three- 
quarter beat was so rigid and unyielding that a metronome 
would have given the same service. 

If it was thus obvious that Lamoureux had no feeling 
for the classics, his understanding of modern music was 
hardly any less minimal. Most disappointing of all was 
his interpretation of the “Tristan” prelude. He, the man 
who had brought out Wagner’s tremendous music drama 
in Paris, failed to work up a climax in the most sensuous 
Vorspiel that was ever penned, and the entire reproduction 
was devoid of all tonal charm. 

Also in the selection of the only novelty upon the pro- 
gram Mr. Lamoureux showed a singular lack of judg- 
ment. One would have expected that if he brought us a 
work of a modern French musician that it would have 
been something important at least. The musical litera- 
ture of France contains enough that has not been heard 
here yet, works by Massenet, Lalo, Fauré, Widor and many 
others, which should have been presented instead of Paul 
Dukas’ orchestral scherzo, intended as a symphonic set- 
ting of Goethe’s “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Of this 
renowned poem it breathes neither the spirit, nor does it 
contain a particle of the humor and originality of the 
poet’s idea. Mr. Dukas has merely learned to handle 
orchestral colors with a brush that has seen service in the 
study of Berliozian and Wagnerian prototypes. He seems 
a very intelligent and intellectual instrumental colorist, 
but his musical ideas are of the slimmest kind, and 
originality he has none. 

I am extremely sorry that mine is the task to write 
thus about Lamoureux, who personally is a charming, 
amiable and interesting old gentleman. [ had the pleas- 
use of a short talk with him at a premiére at the Royal 
Gpera House last Friday night, and he was kind enough 
to remember our meeting at Paris during the Exhibition 
in 1889, and he took occasion to mention pleasantly THe 
Mustcat Courter and its great influence, as well as the 
useful activity of Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas in Paris, 
and that she was highly esteemed there among musicians 
and amateurs. 

Lilli Lehmann was in the worst voice I ever heard her 
and she would have done better to have abstained from 
singing on that evening. It is no wonder, however, that her 
voice was revolting, for she had sung at the public re- 
hearsal on Sunday forenoon, had impersonated Briinn- 
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hilde at the “Walkueren” performance at the Royal Opera 
House on Sunday night, and then sang, or tried to sing, 
again on Monday night. At her time of life these over- 
exertions of the vocal organ cannot be indulged in with- 
out punishment. I was astonished, also, at her poor 
pronunciation of the French text in Marguerite’s aria 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

But that she sang below pitch was not entirely her 
fault, for she is far too musical to do such a thing 
It was the first oboe’s fault, which instrument has nearly 
all the solo work in this aria, and the oboe was fully an 
eighth of a tone below the pitch of the remainder of the 
orchestra. It and the first trumpet are the worst among 
a lot of mediocre players, whose performances would have 
sounded even worse if the stage acoustics of the new 
Royal Opera House did not cover up, like charity, a 
multitude of sins. 

Madame Lehmann, however, was much applauded after 
the Berlioz aria, as well as after the Liebestod from 
“Tristan,” which she sang with exceeding carefulness 
and as fine musical phrasing as is her wont. 

The next of Mr. Loewenstein’s subscription concerts is 
to be conducted by Leoncavallo, who no doubt will also 
prove a decided attraction with the fashionable portion of 
the musical public of Berlin. 


Of the Wagner Society's first concert this season I 
could, on account of the above described musical event, 
attend only the public rehearsal, which took place at the 
Philharmonie on Sunday at noon. The whole affair, 
through the co-operation of Richard Strauss and the 
preponderance of his wogks upon the program, became 
more of a Richard Strauss than a Wagner concert. I have 
mentioned already that he had a body of 120 musicians 
under his command, and in this powerful orchestral ex- 
ecution the tone poem “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” again 
the enigmatical close excepted, made under the com- 
poser’s clear and genial guidance a deeper impression 
than it had done on the several previous occasions I had 
heard it here. 

The work marks the culmination point in Strauss’ 
creativeness, for in it he goes the full length of what 
music may and can describe even metaphysically, while 
in his latest works he essays to express what music was 
never meant to and cannot possibly portray. We shall 
see in the future whether he will return from this temporary 
aberration or whither it will lead him. 

Of the two orchestral novelties on the program Hans 
Sommer’s “Dance of the Gnomes” and “Victory March of 
the Fairies,” from the music to Wolzogen’s fairy tale “The 
Castle of Hearts,” is brilliantly orchestrated, but other- 
wise has little that is commendable, for the invention is 
trivial and in places even banal. On the other hand does 
the prelude to the third act of Max Schillings’ opera 
“The Pipers’ Day,” mark the climax of this work, of 
which I spoke at length in my last week’s budget. 

Mrs. Pauline Strauss-de-Ahna, the composer-con- 
ductor’s wife, sang songs by Richard Wagner and Rich- 
ard Strauss, of which latter four, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, I heard from her at the Netherrhenish Music 
Festival at Diisseldorf last spring, and which I fully 
described in ray report of that event. Then, as now, the 
melodious “Morgen,” with its suave and enticing orches- 
tral accompaniment, pleased the audience most, while for 
the other three, which are intensely dramatic Gesaenge, 
the lady’s sympathetic vocal organ does not quite suffice 
in a big hall like the one of the Philharmonie. 

Ernst Kraus’ big tenor voice, however, is just suited 
for such surroundings, and he let himself loose to his 
heart’s delight in the original version of “Lohengrin’s” 
narration, for which he earned and deserved much ap- 
plause. 

The prelude to and the final scene from “Parsifal” 
formed a fitting close to the very comprehensive program. 


* * * 


The remainder of the concerts of the week can be passed 
over in short order, as either they brought nothing of 
importance. or were given by artists who have been ex- 
tensively noticed in these columns heretofore. 

Among the latter category belongs Edouard Risler, the 
Alsatian pianist, at whose second recital I had occasion 
to again admire his great versatility and style. Bach’s B 
flat minor and B flat major preludes and fugues from “The 
Well-tempered Clavichord” were performed with a clearness 
and solidity such as I admire in a Busoni reproduction, 
and withal the intelligence displayed did not drown the 
heart, as is frequently the case with the latter. Charm 
ingly simple and with a touch that made a spinet out of 
a concert grand the Mozart F major Sonata was per- 
formed. In Chopin the variety and beauty of touch were 
entrancing. 

The French composers on the program, Chevillard, 
Saint-Saéns and Fauré, I could not hear, although I 
should have liked to, for I wanted to spend some time 
with my old friends of the Bohemian Quartet, whom I 
admire as much as, if not more than, any other quartet 
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organization I know of, and shall never feel satisfied until 
you have heard them in the United States. 
*_ * * 


The Bohemians did not have a full hall at their first 
subscription soirée here, although the program they 
offered was very attractive and one just suited to the dis- 
play of their best qualities. It comprised Tschaikowsky’s 
D major siring Quartet, op. 11; the piano Quintet in A 
major, by Antonin Dvorak, who, by the way, is the 
father-in-law of the Bohemians’ second fiddle, Josef Suk, 
hintself a composer of considerable merit, and lastly the 
Schumann A minor string Quartet. This latter work was 
performed with marvelous beauty of tone, and, despite the 
freedom and swing in the conception, with an almost 
flawless ensemble. In the Dvor4k work Ernesto Consolo, 
whom I liked very much more in chamber music inter- 
pretation than as soloist, took the piano part, and ful- 
filled his task in a conscientious and satisfying manner. 

** * 


At the concert of Alexander Heinemann this pleasing 
and mellow voiced young baritone sang, besides the usual 
Schubert, Schumann and Loewe selections, two interest- 
ing and modernly conceived Lieder by E. E. Taubert and 
Richard J. Eichberg’s latest very clever cycle of military 
songs (Lieder eines Soldaten), which I can recommend 
to vocalists in search of novelties of worth. 

Diversion was brought into the program by a perform- 
ance of a new sonata in A major, for violin and piano, by 
Eduard Behn, one of the most talented among the 
younger school of Berlin composers. It proved a very 
meiodious, graceful, pretty and smooth, form finished 
work, but lacks originality in invention. The D minor 
Adagio assumes a deeper tone, but this also is the case 
more outwardly in color than in the conception of the 
musical contents. The work was finely performed by the 
composer, together with Royal Concertmaster Bernhard 
Dessau, and was received with tokens of approval by a 
large and demonstrative audience. 

* * * 

Of Miss Margarete Bietzer I spoke before as one of 
the most sympathetic singers I have of late encountered 
in a concert room. Not only her voice, but the natural 
purity of tone and her intensely musical delivery, which is 


fraught with warm musical feeling, are delightful. I noticed, 
however, this, that every time two notes fall upon one 
syllable Miss Bletzer makes°a portamento, which should 
not be done and sounds especially weak when the syllable 
is a short one. The young lady should also avoid forcing 
her high notes when attempting a crescendo or forte, 
although one is apt to overlook the pressing of the tone 
in a mezzo soprano voice of such great natural beauty. 
All: the more regrettable would be this defect if it should 
tend to destroy the beauty of the voice or harden its mel- 
lowness, which it will not fail to do if this fault be per- 


sisted in in the future. 5 
*_ * * 


Of pianists I have to mention two, Miss Margarete 
Haehnel and Miss Emma Koch. The former is a very 
young and inexperienced performer, whose appearance ia 
public was entirely premature. Like many other, if not 
all, pupils of Professor Klindworth I ever heard, she is 
poorly taught and is given music for interpretation which 
proved far too difficult for her. But Miss Haehnel can 
also not be possessed of much natural musical talent, or 


else she would not have muddled the F minor Prelude and | 
Fugue of Bach with the loud pedal until the polyphony | 


was washed all out of it, and the changing harmonies 
sounded like a bundle of blurred noises. As for con- 
ception, heaven save the mark! I fled from the Bechstein 
Hall in the midst of Beethoven’s C minor Variations. 


*> * * 


Miss Emma Koch is no new comer. 


gogue, and if her playing sounds somewhat homespun 
and has nothing that is very elevating or artistically ex- 
citing, it is, 
offensive. 
With her former associates, Misses Wanda Landowska 
and Martha Siebold, the lady performed the Bach D 
minor triple Concerto, which this time, under Rebicek’s 


direction, was reproduced in better rhythm and with 
smoother ensemble than on a former occasion. 
The Brahms B flat Concerto, however, Miss Koch 


should not have attempted to play. 
work written for women, and I can’t remember a single 
instance (in the few I ever heard) in which a pianist of 


She has a solid | 
reputation as a good, reliable performer and piano peda- | 


on the other hand, also not in any way | 


It is at best not a | 


the fair sex and has succeeded in giving a great or even a 
satisfactory interpretation of it. The two Brahms piano 
Concertos should be shunned by women. 

* * * 

The Royal Opera House claimed attention during the 
past week through an operatic premiére and through the 
co-operation of several “guests” of more or less im- 
portance, 

The first performance was that of “Die Grille” (“The 
Cricket”), by Johannes Doebber. The work did not 
prove a success, and but for some finely sung episodes, 
in which the respective artists of the Royal Opera House 
cast carried the day, would have scored a fiasco. It is 
singular how unfortunate, not to say ill advised, the in 
tendancy has been of late years in the selection of new 
works to be produced. Not a single one of those brought 
out within the last three or four. years has obtained a 
standing place in the repertory, with the possible excep 
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tion of Kienzl’s “Evangelimann,” ee no doubt 
some of them would have deserved a better fate. 
Doebber’s three act opera, however, does not belong in 
the latter category, for it is a work of very little, if any, 
intrinsic merit. 








lullaby which is among the most banal of all the music 
in the work, and Lieban actually scored a da capo for his 
tailor’s ditty by means of the irresistible drollery and 
comic effect of his delivery. All these artists, not ex- 
ccpting the composer, were permitted twice or three times 


woelul god must at any rate be sung with a more forceful 
voice than Perron at present is possessed of, in order to 
make any sort of an impression 

*+* * 

















Although the composer is well known as a good con- 
ductor, it cannot even be classed among the better sort 
of Kapellmeister music, for in this species most of the 
composers have at least aimed at showing some erudition 
and giving to the world, if great inspiration was denied 


“Die Grille” a great bore. 


The guesting 


to appear before the curtain after each act, not, however, 
without some opposition on the part of those who voted 


* * 


appearances 


Last night's event at the Royal Opera was the first.ap 


pearance here of Melba in “Lucia.” For her sake, not for 

the antiquated Italian opera's sake, I was sorry that the 

7 Lamoureux concert prevented my attending Those 
é critics, however, who “assisted” at the performance are 

I mentioned above took 41 unanimous in praise of the beauty of Melba’s voice 


them, at least some scholarly, well written music. Nothing place last night and night before (Sunday) at the Royal and the easy, natural way in which she uses it: Of course 
of the kind, however, is essayed by Doebber, who seems Opera House. “Die Walkiire” was given to an abso it is more than superfluous to say anything to the read- 
to remain content with achieving a few “popular hits” by lutely jammed house on that evening, at prices of ad- ers of THE Musica Courrer regarding Melba, for you 
the introduction of slobbering sentimentalities or tasteless mission which had been nearly doubled, as the cast Of wove all heard her. D’Andrade sang the part of Enrico 
brutalities. For the rest the opera is based entirely upon this immensely popular work promised Mr. Van Rooy 24 was also much applauded. Both guests were also 
trivialities and commonplaces of the worst sort. and Lilli Lehmann, both great favorites here, as guests, personally complimented by Their Majesties, the Emperor 


The libretto, by Erich Speth (nom de plume of a Berlin 
newspaper man, whose influence was probably instru- 
mental in bringing the work upon the Royal Opera 
House boards), is based upon Georges Sand’s harmless 
and naive stery of the name, and is as little «x 
sting as the music. 

Whatever modicum “Die Grille” achieved 
was, as I stated above, entirely due to the artists in the act. 
cast, among whom Mrs. Herzog, in the title part, offered at all, 
a vocally as well as histrionically admirable performance. 
She was simply delightful in the first two acts, and per- 
fectly adorable (althovgh she is anything but beautiful) 
Berger was a handsome Landry and sang 


Muck as conductor 
came 


and Dr. 

The disappointment 
same 
during the first half of the 
verkuendigung, 
Van Rooy, 


of success while she 


however, 


and tell-a-woman were 
from Dresden, 
His Wotan is 


ron, 


in the last act. substitute. 


and the otherwise equally excellent cast of Kraus as Sieg- 
mund, Miss Hiedler as Sieglinde, 


Lehmann was not in the best of voice and saved herseli 


weakened 
did not put in an appearance 
but virtually at the eleventh hour sent in a doctor's 
certificate of sudden indisposition 
worked simultaneously, 
was brought here in time to act as 


and Empress, who attended the performances 


Mrs. Goetze as Fricka, As third guest in the cast the Italian tenor Marconi 
had been announced, but he had scored such a fiasco 

with the guests, for Lilli jor, upon his first appearance last week as the Duke in 
‘Rigoletto” that he preferred to take himself and the 


Tedes- 
third 


second act for the : 
second act fo remnants of his once glorious tenor voice back to warmer 


had to jump into 
Wagner 


does it all 


again in the from Hamburg, 


the breach as Edgardo. Muck 
is all the 
equally well and equally safely, 


climates, and Burrian, 
again conducted 
to him; he 


or Donizetti, it same 


telephone 
and Per- 


Telegraph, and I can tell you that 


“Lucia” is by no means a very easy opera to conduct 


* * * 


a thoughtful, histrionically 























with lots of voice and feeling. Mrs. Ritter-Goetze en- highly interesting interpretation, but vocally he does not One of the events of the season for the American 
nobled womens her masterly _delivery and fine voice a i quite suffice for the Serlin Royal Opera House, for the colony in Berlin was the bazaar held last Monday and 
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Tuesday at the Savoy Hotel, for the joint baie of the 
American Girls’ Club and the American Chureh, A 
notice of this affair fits well in my budget, because the 
club is such a boon to hundreds of musical students. It 
furnishes them with a bright piace for passing their leisure 
hours. The club possesses quite a library and a delight- 
ful reading room, supplied with periodicals, &c, Its 
Saturday afternoon teas and monthly receptions attract 
ever increasing numbers of the more cultivated students, 
as well as of the most desirable class of resident Ameri- 
cans. My readers will readily see the importance of such 
a rallying point for young women in a strange city. 

The large room at the SAivoy was as bright and cheerful 
as the kindly proprietor could make it. Mrs, Jackson 
ayd Miss Boise had fancy work, Mrs. and Miss Willard, 
Qriental wares; Mrs. Magee Sorenio, wood; Miss Wes 
folk, decorative art; Mrs. Watson and Mrs. McFadden, 
china; Miss Morgan, books and stationery; Miss Gris- for the first time at Cologne last week under Prof. Arno 
com, linen, &c.; Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Honan, laces, Kleffel’s direction with considerable success. 

&c.; Mrs. Miller, British and American varieties; Mrs. Ry B20 

Nikita-Murray, perfumery, &c.; Mrs, Cleves-Symmes, Jules Perotti, once the possessor of a big fortune, now 
dolls and toys; Miss Russel, candies; Mrs. Strout, flow- minus the same, but still the happy owner of a high C, sang 
ers, and Mrs. Mann, the fish pond. These ladies were in Berlin, but not at either of the two opera houses. He took 
ably assisted by most of the young ladies of the colony. an engagement and scored a success at the Wintergarten, 
The booths were extremely attractive, and were made the Koster & Bial’s of Berlin. 


doubly enticing by the wideawake American saleswomen. Re 
The total profit of the undertaking was about 8,000 Mrs. Adrienne Kraus-Osborne, née Eisblin, from Buf- 


marks. The club’s new rooms are at Kleist St. 11. falo, has retired from the Leipsic operatic stage since 
They are much more agreeable than those on Kurfiirster her marriage to the baritone Lieder singer, Dr. Felix Kraus. 
street and are better suited to the increasing demand The happy couple are now concertizing in the various larger 
for room. I certainly advise all American young ladies cities of Germany, and our handsome young countrywoman 
coming to Berlin to enroll themselves on the club’s mem- was lately made happy with the decoration of the gold medal 
bership list. Its advantages will surely make their life for art and science, bestowed upon her by the Duke of 


here much more pleasant. Saxe-Meiningen. 


Willy Biadichitted: the eminent violin virtuoso, sends me a 
postal card with a pho.ographic view of La Rue Grande at 
Vilna. There is room enough on the card, filled with Bur- 
mester’s handwriting, to inform me, and through me the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter, of the fact that the con- 
certs he gave at Warsaw and Lodz were brilliant successes 
artistically, and that both were sold out. “At Warsaw lL 
was carried from the concert hall upon the shoulders ot 
some young people who seemed semi-crazy with enihu- 
siasm.”’ Well, well! 

Engelbert: Humperdinck is suffering from pneumonia, and 
is confined to his bed at his villa near Boppard, on the 
Rhine. His state of health seems to inspire great anxiety 
in his wife and friends. 


> r 


Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson and Dalila,” was produced 


* os * 


Miss Céleste Groenwelt was the soloist of the second 
: . ; symphony concert at Neu-Ruppin, and was favorably criti- 
usual and annual, to accept the American Embassy's cour- cized for her playing of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor and 
teous invitation to Thanksgiving dinner, which last Thurs- . piano concerto written by the local critic, Max Chop. 

day seemed more than usually attractive, not only through “a EP 

the better prepared” food the Kaiserhof furnished, but also Callers at this office during the past week were Miss 
through the largely increased attendance of the sweil ele- Blarche Sylvana, a talented young vocalist from Philadel- 
nents among the American colony. : phia, formerly a pupil of Marchesi, and now studying with 
_ John B. Jackson, chargé de affaires at the Embassy dur- yr Fergusson. She was the soloist at last Sunday night’s 
ing His Excellency Mr. White's temporary absence from .oncert of the Bloch Singing Society at the Singakademie, 
Berlin, presided and did it with utmost tact and happiest where she made a great hit in songs by Schumann, Franz 
results. His speeches introducing the three cheers for the and others. 
President of the United States and the Hochs for the Em- Mr. Arthur. vor, Holwede, director of the Hamburg fac- 
peror of Germany were short, pithy and to the point. He tory of Steinway & Sons, called and so did Master Francis 
edited also a despatch to William McKinley, in which “250 Ray McMillan, who is making good progress on the fiddle 
Americans present at Berlin's Thanksgiving Dinner send ieder the tition of Me, Markus. O. F. 
their greetings to the President of their country.” Profes- 
sor Stevens, of Yale, gave the regular oration, “What we 
have to thank for,” and also scored well deserved ap- 
plause. The hall was profusely decorated with American 
flags, and the bust of George Washington crowned with a 
layre! wreath. The turkey looked tempting. the sweet po- 
tatoes were real, the cranberry sauce of American growth 
and the inevitable mince pie hazardous. The band played 
American “tunes” from “Haengt Jeff Davis an’ Nen sauren 
Apfelbaum’ to “Yankee Doodle,” which ‘of course was 
vociferously redemanded. Sousa marches set the feet 
a-pattering, and the eyes a-glittering, and everybody joined 
in, standing, when “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” was struck 
up. I had next to me a clever Washington young lady who 
plays the ‘cello, right opposite an old and esteemed friend, 
Carl Kaufmann, formerly of New York, and at a little dis- 
tance across the table sat a pretty young lady, who remind- 
ed me strongly of an old and never forgotten sweetheart‘of 
“Heart, what more do you want?” 


* + * 


My patriotism for my adopted country prompied me, as 





Berlin Music Notes. 


ICHEL DE SICARD gave a concert Saturday even- 
ing in the Singakademie, with the assistance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in which he appeared both as vio- 
lin virtuoso and composer. He chose the Wieniawski D 
minor Concerto for his introductory number, but a more 
uneven performance we have seldom heard. He seemed 
to go to the farthest limit in freedom of time and rhythm, 
and it was a wonder how the director, Mr. Rebicek, kept 
pace with him at all in the orchestral accompaniment. He 
made a much better impression with the “Danse Tzigane,” 
playing it with fluent technic and a good deal of brilliancy. 
The last three numbers were the violinist’s own composi- 
tions, the first having the ambitious title of “symphonic va- 
riations for orchestra on an original theme.” Mr. Sicard 
found quite a strong theme, but the variations for the most 
part are bombastic and banal, with no originality or indi- 
viduality in orchestration. The melody in E major for vio- 
lin ahd piano is pleasing and unpretentious, while the Rhap- 
sodie Slav, No. 3, is very trivial. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra accompanied extremely well. 
- * * 
Marie Albrecht, mezzo soprano, was heard in song re- 
cital Monday evening, with the assistance of the young 
English pianist, Kathleen Bruckshaw. Miss Albrecht’s 





mire. 


*- = * 


M 3s Rose Ettinger, the gifted and pretty young American 
coloratura soprano, is to be married to Mr. Braun, the bass- 
baritone and son of Maria Brema, at London, on December 
7. The best wishes of very many friends, among them the 
writer's, will speed the young and loving couple upon their 
honeymoon trip to the United States. 


voice is somewhat limited in quantity and compass, but 

the quality is good, and she uses it with excellent taste. 

She sang artistically songs from Schubert and Hugo 

Wolf. 

Miss Bruckshaw is a fiery little artist, who played the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue with an enormous 
amount of energy and bravura. She also gave a poetic 
interpretation of the Chopin study in A flat and the beauti- 
ful ballad of Howard peng op. 10. Both artists 
were well received. en9 

in Beethoven Hall on the same evening another mezzo so- 
prano, Brigitta Thielemann, concertized, with the assist- 
ance of Leo Schrattenholz, ‘cello. Miss Thielemann has 
not any great artistic resources to speak of and with the 
invariable terdency to sing off pitch the effect was most dis 
agreeable. She sang some Schubert songs of a semi- 
religious character, with reed organ accompaniment, but 
the impressions were rather depressing than elevating. 

Mr. Schrattenholz did not evoke any enthusiasm by his 
performance of two Davidoff selections, and the concert 
on the whole was of a dispiriting kind. 

+. + * 

The second popular chamber concert of Professors 
Barth, Wirth and Hausmann took place Thursday even- 
ing in the Philharmonie hall, before a large audience. 
The program comprised the Volkmann Trio in B flat 
minor, the Brahms Sonate, op. 100, for violin and piano, 
and the D minor Trio of Schumann. The ensemble play- 
ing of these gentlemen is so well known that further com- 
ment is unnecessary than to say that they were in their 
usual good form and the audience was highly apprecia- 
tive of their artistic work. 

* ” * 

Mrs. and Miss Elwee, of Indianapolis, gave an informal 
reception last Thursday evening at their home on Goltz- 
Strasse to the many friends of Richard Byron Overstreet, 
who leaves for America next week on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse. For the past two seasons Mr. Over- 
street has been an earnest, progressive student of sing- 
ing under Prof. Alfred Blume, and his voice has developed 
wonderfully in that time; it is a baritone, pure and true 
in intonation, and of a rich, mellow quality; he also 
brings intelligence and feeling, as well as enthusiasm, 
into his interpretations. Among the selections with which 
he favored the company on this occasion were songs by 
Schubert, Strauss and Hollaender, and two English 
songs; the first, “When Two That Love Are Parted,” 
was given with great tenderness and longing, and the 
second with irresistible force and fire; his German songs 
were also superior in diction and enunciation. Mr. Over- 
street will make New York his home, where he will have 
a wide field tor concert and oratorio work 

* * * 
second piano recital consisted of a 
number of Beethoven compositions, two Etudes and 
Bolero by Chopin, and the Schumann “Carnival.” His 
Beethoven playing is thoughtful and iritelligent, and he 
suceceded in making interesting the fifteen variation 
and fugue. op. 35. In the smaller numbers, as the Ai 
bum Leaf in A minor and Waltz in E flat major, there 
were a certain charm and simplicity in his performance 
that was delightful. The Risler concert, unfortunately, 
prevented me from hearing the Chopin and Schumann 
numbers. . 

Edouard Risler’s third and last piano recital, a Liszt 
evening, was for the benefit of the Liszt Monument in 
Weimar, and should have been better attended, but while 
the audience did not fill the hall in numbers, they did 
with applause, for the artist was in great form; such 
refined, intelligent and poetical piano playing it is not 
often one’s privilege to hear, and that, too, in an even- 
ing devoted entirely to Liszt, where the heroic style pre- 
dominates. Mr. Risler played the big B minor Sonata, 
dedicated to Schumann, with great breadth and nobility, 
and held his audience as if by magic. He was recalled 
thany times at the close, and finally responded with a 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie. F. M. BiGGEeRstTarFr. 
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W* all, or pretty nearly all, know or guess that the 
name Iphigénie is that of a young lady. 

Some, possibly, and it is not at all astonishing that it 
should be so, imagine it to be that of a city; but that is not 
correct. 

Iphigénie was a girl, a Greek girl, the daughter of a 
Greek general, Agamemnon. Being in the military scheme, 
she was predestined, naturally, to the tortures of the inquisi 
tion through which those have to pass who are unfortunate 
enough to be born tools of that most monstrous and iniqui 
tous machine. 

The real trouble with regard to this name for most of us 
arises from the dual conclusion or tail of the word, which 
leaves us in doubt as to whether it were one person or two, 
a widow remarrizd, a woman with a stage name and an 
“own” name, or, indeed, two cities of the same name be 
longing in different countries. 

Neither one nor the other. 
same girl, who imhabited at different times the two locals, 
Aulide and Tauride 

One was the local “before,” the other “after.” 
and after what remains to be seen. 

Aulide was an ancient spot in Greece, of which Aulis, 
now Vitah, or Vitha, was the principal town. Tauride was, 
or is, in Turkey, at all events, in the vicinity of the Bos- 
phorous. 


Iphigénie was one and the 


Before 


* * * 


Poor Iphigénie fell in with about as miserable a gang of 
men as is possible for a woman to be damned by. 

Of four, natural protectors, every one of them was a cow- 
ard, a traitor, a selfish hulk of a fellow, who utilized the 
girl to his profit, exactly as a fisherman does a live worm. 

The only misfortune in fact that was saved her was being 
seduced by somebody. From this the only conclusion to bz 
drawn is that she could not have been either young or 


pretty, as certainly had such a consummation ever entered 
into the wishes of any of them, it would not have been 
spared her through any consideration of her personal feel 
ings. 

Father, uncle, brother, lover, all betrayed and used her. 
Not one of them stood by or upheld her. 

It must be added (although in general women are kind 
to women when they think) that both mother and priestess 
of Iphigénie fell in with the power of the case and yielded 
the girl to the sacrifice. Possibly they did not “think.” 
Let us give them the benefit of the doubt. Certain it is that 
they did not protect her as they should have done 

** * 


In the story of Troy last week, it may be remembered 
that the Trojans and the Greeks were natural deadly ene 
mies, a hate which was accentuated by the theft of a Greek 
wife by a Troy prince, and which led to the movement of 
the Greek army en masse toward the rival shores. 

Well, at the moment when the Greek army was ready to 
embark, a terrific wind storm broke over the waters about 
the shore, so severe that they could not even pull anchor 
out of the harbor. 

Few of the men ever knew, or know to this day, the real 
cause of that remarkable storm. For in the military 
scheme, it is not permitted that ““men” should “know.” It 
is barely permitted to them to—“exist.” 

A lddy speaking to a French colonel recently made the 
remark that it seemed to her a soldier should first be a 


patriot, then a soldier. 

“Ah, madame!” cried the uniformed demi-dieu, a shrill, 
hysterical scream whistling through his pointed mustache, 
“no, a thousand times no, mon Dieu, non! The more like 
brutes we keep the men the more easily can we command 
them.” (Fact.) 

So in the case of the army of Iphigénie, the men were not 
in the secret of the weather. 

* . * 


And what.do you think the secret was, if you please? 

It seems that Agamemnon (the father of Iphigénie and 
the leading general) had once killed a deer in one of the 
sacred preserves of Diana, the hunt goddess of the day, and 
the sweet goddess had never forgotten nor forgiven it 

Madame Diana having “influence” with the god of the 
weather, quite in modern style got him to avenge her killed 
deer, by sending a storm which should prevent glory for 
the general, even if it drowned every man in port! 


S.:@...9 


No other feature is so noticeable in history as the 
ferocious inhumanity which has always been the hand- 
maid—handman, rather—of religion 

Whether in the days of Walhalla, of Pharaoh, of Solo 
mon, of the Crusades, of the Inquisition, of anti-Semitism, 
the trail of the serpent has even been worse than a ser- 
fomenting martyrdom, sacrifice, in- 


pent’s tooth in 


humanity. 
. * . 


Diana, from her own bringing up and her own teach- 
ings, imagined that she was perfectly justified in avenging 
the death of a deer by the death of an army 

At all events, old Agamemnon, who would have done 
exactly the same thing if it had been his turn, got into 
the storm secret. 

In fact, he was let into it in rather a brutal way, by a 
note from the good Diana announcing to him that if he 
would kindly burn up his daughter she would consider 
the account squared and the sacred deer avenged. 

A sweet religion you see the lady had 





And she was 


a head of her sect, too, as may be seen by the power she 
wielded. 

You would have imagined Agamemnon sending her 
back a typewritten message in red and yellow ink (copy 
kept), telling her to go—shoot her other deer, but as for 
him, &c 

Nothing of the kind; the dear old soul sat down and 
began to cry! and to write a parchment ditty in praise of 
Dianas in general and this one in particular, and prom 
ising that the sacrifice should be delivered in due form 
within thirty days, no grace even asked 


. . * 


His duty done to his “honor,” the good father and 
soldier began again to weep, this time on the shoulder 
of his slave, and after a few back thoughts, decided to 
save his daughter, and let the storm, go on forever 

He accordingly wrote a note to his army asking it to 
come back home and hang up its bordereau on the top 
nail of its tent, that Troy might go to thunder and 
Heléne to Paris, for all of him and his family 

He gave the note to the damp slave, and went and 
looked in the glass to see how a model father looked 


when he was half tried 
om > al 


But he counted without the “intercepted letter,” an 
army institution then as now 

His dear brother Menelas, the man who let Paris steal 
his wife, by the way, who was getting old in the service, 
with no earthly chance of promotion, and who had been 
building golden air castles over possible bloodshed, had 
been hiding behind a post of the tent, clad in blue beard 
and gray glasses 

He forthwith captured the slave and confiscated the 
letter, and went into such a brutal fit of rage over it as 
to become historic from that moment, and to be branded 
down to posterity by poet, dramatist and painter as a 
militaire.” 
(By the same token this same Menelas had before this 


thoroughbred 


served some very mean sacrificial tricks on his own ac 
count, so that his row on the subject in this instance was 
all the more unbecoming.) 

At all events, while bitterly upbraiding his brother for 
his soft-heartedness, the latter whimpering and whining 
in doubt and dismay, in walked the mother and daughte: 

Iphigénie was bright, joyous, gay and laughing, for had 
she not come down on purpose to see her young lover 
Achille, who, by the way, was one of the best looking 
f the Greek soldiers, and | believe one of the first to 
mount into the wooden horse, whose prototype made his 
stately début the other evening upon the stage of the 
Paris Opéra House 

al * > 

At sight of the sweet girl in her lover mood the hard 
ened old uncle in turn fell to being soft-hearted himself 
seeing which the father braced up good and strong, and 
resolved there and then that the war should go on at all 
hazards. 

While the uncle, mother and daughter were busy with 
sentiment, the model father sent word to Achille that if 
he, the latter, wanted war and glory, he must forthwith 
renounce Iphigénie and tell her so as speedily as pos 
sible, on any pretext he could trump up 

The valiant Achille, asking any 
obeyed promptly the orders of his chief by sending word 
to the young lady that he was perfectly astonished and 
down into a 


without questions, 


woman's 
that nobody ever heard of 


shocked at a young coming 


soldier’s tent to see a soldier; 
such a thing; that no nice girl could do such a thing, and 
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tat so far as he was concerned she might go back where 
she came from, as he was no lover of hers, never was, had 
no idea whatever of ever marrying her, and never did have! 
Surely, no Esterhazy was ever better “soldier.” If, as 
the good colonel said, “bruves” are what make good ‘‘sol- 
diers,” and if all in the Greek army were like Achille, no 
wonder they got into Troy through a hole in their honor, 
after being ten years trying to do it! 
* * * 


Any way, while yet mad with the first pain of it, Iphi- 
genie is told that she is to be burned for the good of her 
country in general and her army in particular, as otherwise 
the Dame Diana would not be pleased, and the sea would 
not go down till the dame was pleased, and the “boys’ could 
aot go out till the seas went down. 

** * 


All history, drama, literature, poetry, romance, marvel 
at the calm, unmoved submission with which Iphigénie goes 
to the stake when this new horror is heaped upon her. 

And not one of the whole stupid throng, or of the multi 
tude of readers, listeners, players, actors, singers ever seems 
to stop to realize the fact—one of the first of the universe— 
that once a woman's heart is pierced she can feel no other 
pain. 

This dullness of the earth, of all classes, sexes, ages and 
conditions, in regard to sentimental suffering, is one of the 
leading enigmas of psychology. To see that a girl has 
plenty of potatoes and meat at a dinner table, to bind up her 
thumb if she run even a pin into it, to open a door which has 
caught a dress flounce, people will go miles, make heroic 
efforts and even shed real tears. 

The most horrible deathly, disastrous and paralyzing an- 
guish that can befall a woman is unrecognized by all, while 
eight out of ten ordinarily humane people will even cause 
or induce it without a wince of consciousness. 

Where in Nature is a greater enigma than this? 


* &¢ #& 


Like a lamb to the slaughter, with firm step and tearless 
eye, went Iphigénie to the altar of sacrifice. And all earth 
pointed and points to her as a sweet sample child, who 
knew how to obey properly her dear, good parents, who, of 
course, knew what was best for her! 

As such her praises are sung, not a tear has been shed for 
the crime of the real cause. 

The man Euripides, who first traced this story, evidently 
weakened himself before the task of really murdering such 
an exemplary daughter. “Good girls are scarce,” no doubt 
he thought, for he has a good big black London fog come up 
around the altar, which when gradually dispersed discloses 
(Isaac-like) an animal all trussed and tied ready for the 
burning. ‘ 

(To ask that anyone should realize the crime of having 
even an animal there is too much to ask of people who do 
not want to be bothered with unnecessary thoughts, so let 
that go.) 

The girl was saved, that was the essential. It occurs to 
no one whether she went back to happirfess! What does a 
little thing like happiness matter? Her life was saved— 


that's the thing! 
Ries 


The friends of Diana, to exonerate the blessed dame, say 
of course that it was She, with a capital S, who caused the 
substitution; that she never meant to kill the gentle girl, 
&c. But those who know her may keep their doubts. 


* * * 


Mark you what happened! In point of fact the girl did 
not go back to the bosom of her loving family, for the good 
reason that Madame Diana had her eye on her for the 
priesthood! Such unquestioning complaisance was not to 
be Jost to a service which had so much need for good tools. 








Without a why or a wherefore, or a by your leave, poor 

Iphigénie was hauled off and made a special priestess of ! 
And thus endeth the to be coniinued history of [phigénie 

in Aulide. For Aulis was the town and Aulide the country 

in which Iphigénie’s youth was spent and in which the above 

unhappy events took place. 

, *_* * 


“Iphigénie en Tauride” is the continued section of the 
above. ‘Tauride was the country to which Diana shipped 
the new priestess, partly to get her as far as possible from 
home, partly to use as a tool in the horrible religious rites 
which she had on hand in the Tauride country. 

Here, if you please, it was the “duty” of the young priest 
ess to put to death every foreign man who put his foot in 
the country! 

This was the task set the young Iphigénie in sweet relig- 
ion’s name! 

The astute Diana chose well her submissive tool, but like 
many anoiher astute person she missed it in not realizing 
the latent force which may underly the “submission.” 

One fine day two beautiful Greek lads presented them- 
selves before the priestess. 

By the way, it is not chronicled by what means Iphigénia 
was commanded to entertain all the young strangers who 
came to town, nor, indeed, why all the young men who came 
to town should immediately be found in her company. 

Be thai as it may, in conversation with the two Greek- 
lings, she discovered her brother Ores.es and Pylades, his 
chum! 

- > - 

She called aside the boss high priest of Tauride, whose 
name was Thoas (although he really did not deserve any 
name), and told him that she had discovered that the two 
Greek strangers were criminals, and, behold! they had both 
touched the white stone statue of worship! Of course, tha! 
statue was now defiled and must be purified ! 

But no man must be round loose on the day of purifica- 
tion, lest by any means some of the mysteries of purification 
might be seen. The sub-priests must be all locked up for 
the day, and in order to show them proper example he must 
be locked up with the rest! 

So the old fool and all his sub-fools locked themselves up 
for the day, leaving their keys upon the altar. 

And of course no sooner were their backs safely turned 
out of sight than our young lady packed up girdle and san- 
dals and skipped the town with the two young, beautiful 
strangers. 

By a strange quibble of conscience, such as one sees some- 
times in an eloping woman taking her child, Iphigénie car- 
ried off her statue with her, and set up priesting on her own 
account on the oiher shore. 

How she succeeded in appeasing the gods or the wrath 
of the Tauridians is not stated. 

Any way, these are the whys and the wherefores of “Au- 
lide” and “Tauride,” which we so often see and wonder 
about and seldom know. En Aulide is the home life, so to 
speak, of the Greek girl, while Tauride is the locale of the 
career life. 

*- * * 

There is also an “Iphigénie en Daphnes,” which pictures 
poor Iphigénie in great difficulties, by reason of a promise 
made to her brother not to reveal her identity under any 
circumstances whatever. It served well the brother’s pur- 
pose at the time, but heaped troubles untold upon the girl. 

(To be continued.) 
Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 
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HE story of the bundle of sticks which could not be 
broken when together, but which one by one were 


quickly reduced to pieces, aptly iilustrates the conquest of 
difficulty in any department of life. 

The great trouble with the generality of teachers is 
that they present to pupils difficulties in bundles, instead 
of separating them into portions which may be quickly 
snapped by an alert will. 

An effort of will that is strained over too long a stretch, 
or that is deadened by a mixture or complexity, invari- 
ably breaks and leaves the object inachieved. The good 
teacher’s secret is to analyze, separate and divide up 
things to be done, place each piece firmly and squarely 
under the alert attention of the pupil, and—as a nut in a 
cracker—snap it goes before anyone is conscious even of 
effort. 

In a bundle of difficulties of unequal sizes it is highly 
essential to separate the greater difficulty from the less, 
and, breaking those least resistant, pass to the others, a 
task which is but a pleasure if properly done. 

What is more wearisome, discouraging, dispiriting. 
than to listen to a pupil “plow” through a mass of stones, 
earth, brier and tree root, over and over and over the 
same burdensome obstacle-ridden road. He goes shov- 
ing and grunting and sticking at every step, until absolute 
physical weariness sets in and stops all progress. 

Not only is progress stopped in such case, but the 
desire to return to the piano is mutilated, and dull dis- 
couragement, if not positive dislike for the work and the 
instrument, ensue. 

* * * 

With the born teacher’s tact and foresight M. de Beriot 
has utilized his decade of professorship in the Paris Con- 
servatoire by making note of all stumbling blocks in the 
way of his pupils’ progress. 

Knowing well that these must be reduced and used, 
not thrown aside, he set himself to work to devise means 
for showing pupils how to subdue them, surely, speedily, 
agreeably and independently. 

His thirty-six studies of transcendant difficulty are the 
result of this research. That they are used in the weekly 
competitions at the Conservatoire indicates sufficiently 
the value that has been recognized in them 

7 * + 

The work is remarkable for concentration. In this way: 
Each exercise, usually a page, treats one difficulty, and 
instead of being a piece containing the difficulty once or 
twice, the entire page is a bed of that special peculiarity, 
varied only by a varying harmony. 

The unbroken reiteration, like the tapping of a ham- 
mer on stone, breaks the stone in two or in pieces, and 
the work is done. Work once done does not have to be 
half done over and over. It is finished—broken. 

The first study, for instance, deals with independence 
of the fingers. Four groups of sixteenth notes are ac 
companied by four melodic quarter notes and a held little 
finger bass of two measures. The first group begins with 
the thumb, second with the first finger, third with the 
second, fourth with the third. The first group consists of 
C, G, F, E; second of D, C, G, F; the third of E, D, C. 
G; the fourth of F, E, D, C. The second measure is an 
inversion of the first, and all other pairs of measures ars 
similarly formed. This continues through half the ex- 
ercise, when the hands change occupations. A slight, ever 
so slight, variation of time occurs in the left hand, just 
sufficient to compel alertness without disturbing at- 
tention. 

The end is attained, the difficulty broken, after a reason- 
able dwelling upon the page. All that remains is to keep 
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But rest assured 


the skill at par by occasional attention. 
that if ever a pupil alone comes upon any form of the 


combination indicated upon this page he marches 
through it without break of time or rhythm. His mind 
is thus left intact to invoke or follow sentiment. 

What a relief to pupil, to teacher, to listener! Alas! the 
poor listener, often forced listener, is so seldom con- 
sidered. 2 

This analysis of treatment indicates the treatment of the 
other thirty-five difficulties. 

It is not to be imagined either that a rigid, arid, me- 


chanical monotony is established. M. de Beriot is an 
accomplished composer of grace and style. While main- 
taining persistence, he weaves both these qualities into 


the work almost unconsciously. 

The second study treats opposing features, beginning 
with thumbs, for example, and passing to fourth fingers, 
&c. This has two pages. Held notes are introduced in 
the second page, and the harmony is agreeably varied 
throughout. 

No. 3 is for lightness and agility in chromatics. 

How many exquisite pieces are wearily thrown aside 
because of the recurrence of chromatic measures which 
the pupil cannot conquer. He cannot conquer them di- 
“vided, as his attention is with many varieties of technic, 
with sentiment expression, pedaling, reading—what not! 

After the conquest of this page chromatics may dance 
what pirouettes they will through a composition. The 
performer calmly uses them as a means of conveying a 
thought, instead of as a hindrance to it. 

No. 4 contains arpeggios for the left hand, the entire 
page for left hand, with chord accompaniment. 

Suppleness of the hand is acquired in No. 5, by means 
of a groupment of fifth, third and octave, fifth, third and 
octave in varying modulations, with steady single note 
bass through the page. 

Jumping is treated in No. 6, in the key of B sharp 
major, and with groups of sixteenths against occasional 
chords in the left hand. One group begins on F, the 
next on the octave, for instance; or one on C, the rest 
on the C below, &c. The introduction of accidentals and 
the catchy “unexpected” bassing make a fine attention- 
trainer of the study. 

Trills for the fourth finger take two pages of No. 7, 
thirds and sixths being trilled on the last half page. 

Repeated notes are dwelt upon in No. 8, alternating 
hands. 

Trills for the left hand, or No. 9, make a study that can- 
not be perfected while talking to a comrade or thinking 
about a new dress or a theatre. 

Octaves, with intermediary notes for each hand, is No. 
10. Scales and arpeggios, in thirty-seconds, for skill and 
equality, close the first dozen of these admirable “nut- 
crackers,” or one-third of the entire volume. 

(To be continued.) 


De Nevers and Alvarez. 
GriLtsey House, New York, December 25, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
]* is against etiquette in cases similar to that pending be- 
tween Mr. Saleza and myself to make journalistic cap- 
ital of the matter, and I have resisted so far the very strong 
temptation of saying a word pro domo med. 

If I break silence now, it is not, however, to raise fresh 
issues, but, first, to render my sincere thanks for your 
courteous reference to a brother journalist, and, in the sec- 
ond instance, to exonerate Mr. Alvarez from any partici- 
pation in the lamentable squabble over a misquoted saying 
of mine. 

As a matter of fact, while I was losing so fine an oppor- 
tunity for holding my tongue in Boston, Alvarez was still 
on the high seat; not only did he take no part in the revolt 
of the tenors but all he knew of it was through the chan- 
nel of yours faithfully. 


M. pve NEVERS. gaged to sing the alto solos at the “Messiah” performance 








CINCINNATI, December 23, 1809. 

HEODORE THOMAS was in the city on last Monday 

and Tuesday and held a rehearsal of the May Festi- 

val chorus. “St. Paul,” the Requiem of Brahms, and Stan- 

ford’s ode, “East and West,” were reviewed. The chorus 

numbers nearly five hundred voices, and they are nicely pro- 

portioned in the voice divisions. The tenors are exception- 

ally strong. Mr. Thomas had reason to be satisfied with 

the results of local training done under the direction of 
Edwin Glover. 

The board of directors announced the following soloists: 
Marcella Sembrich, Madame Schumann-Heink, BenDavies 
and David Bispham. One more soloist is to be engaged, 
and she is to sing the soprano parts in “St. Paul.” There 
are only two soprano arias in the oratorio, although there 
is a great deal of recitation for soprano to sing. I learn 
that the festival board negotiated for a considerable time 
to get Nordica for this part, but they failed to secure her 
engagement, because the American singer would not con- 
sent to be considered a lesser light alongside the foreign 
luminaries. The proposition was that she should sing only 
in “St. Paul,” and she declined it for the reason stated 

** * 

The pupils of Signorina Tecla Vigna appeared in a recital 
at College Hall on Wednesday evening, December 20, pre 
senting the following program: 


Ah, Remember (from Requiem)................secseeeeseeeeees Verdi 
Misses Ida Wetterer and Anna Peters. 
GERAGMD cccscccccconccccccccscncccoccqeceosceosesosesecogcosesooes Cowen 
At FEstRiccceccncccee seipetaetndddaddadmemabnesneiaedeéeuse Rogers 
 , Sci c acc indiecimmitinesbedsdtsatinibesenebneda Hastings 
Miss Marguerite Dickson. 
BD Gp eid ca cosccncnwenessensnetepencscoaweveencsonesconses Denza 
Were I a Gardener Chaminade 


I Love and the World is Mine......... aninotmedanin Clayton Johns 

Miss Gertrude Freiberg 

The Year Has Many Shadows............. 

The Raft Song 

Heast’s Soringtiome.....cccccccscsscosesecses 
Miss Dina Huneke 

Farewell of Joan d’Arc..........-+.+ : 
Miss Anna Peters. 


Behrend 
Nevin 
Wickede 


Folate Pelbeneag. cccccccccccocccccccccscovcccevecceocccevcesccoscceces Foot 
Bes the Gabe of the Bitii ceoccnssnesecodeswoscenocesecssecesess 
Miss Ida Wetterer. 

BaBee coccncccccescccvcsccccesccosseccscccsoooceseses Liza Lehmann 
Miss Antoinette Werner. 

DRED ‘cocecnsccctésiviseidte gseetubsisesiesnormiovined Chaminade 
Ee the Maendew’s Genticcocccccccccccccccccccedesceesossoeccescss Bohm 
T Love TheB.cccccccccscccccecess cose ovesccoccooooecocces Foerster 
Miss Agnes Hart. 

Goubeinen Gat DAREBSE. ccccccvccccvccccescsccwesccecsscessses Schubert 


Through the Still Night..... pedlbe puedvedcneeceseeosen Tschaikowsky 
Miss Martha Henry. 
Ciceaisiein am Thale..ccccccccccccvcccccccccccsvcccccceosecesosers Weber 


LOGGER. ccccecccsccccccoscsocescces ; Liszt 


The Omnipotence.............. poeccceseceseooocoooooocsoss Schubert 
Miss Lulu Albert. 

Pupils’ recitals are usually a bore to the audience, but 
those of Miss Vigna’s are notably an exception to the rule. 
She possesses the faculty of developing the voice to an ex- 
Whatever latent powers the voice may 
Particularly promis- 


traordinary degree. 
possess she succeeds in bringing out. 
ing is the voice of Miss Martha Henry, who has been en- 


in Music Hall on Tuesday evening, December 26. She has 
the genuine contralto voice of fine timbre and musical qual- 
ity. Many of the voices are endowed dramatically. Among 
these may be mentioned Miss Lulu Albert. Miss Peters 
sang the Tschaikowsky number with feeling and 
power. Miss Gertrude Freiberg has a deep mezzo soprano, 
which is developing in strength. 
** 


some 


The first concert of the college orchestra and chorus was 
given under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken on 
Thursday evening, December 21, in the Odeon. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: 

Concerto Grosso in A minor, No. 4........sssssseseeeceeeeeees Hinde! 
The College String Orchestra 
BmO. Ta incccccccnvcedsenaxene poecnoeuecooneseensenteens «++--A. Gorno 
The College Chorus and Orchestra 
Concerto in D minor, for two violins 
Mrs. Gisela L. Weber and Ralph Wetmore. 

Serenade, Creeping Lightly salen edenees ' Schubert 
Mrs. Nellie Davis-Krehbiel and the College Chorus 
Adagio and Allegro............... ; evcccee cece .-»-Corelli 
(Arranged for strings, harp and organ by J. Hellmesberger.) 
The College Orchestra. 

Cantata, The Gleaners’ Harvest........ Cc. H. Lioyd 
Miss Agnes Cain, Miss Cornelia N. Grahn, Miss Clara Bracher, 
Mrs. Nellie Davis-Krehbiel and the College Chorus and Or- 

chestra 

It ought to be emphasized that both as to the chorus and 
orchestra work it would be difficult to find so much excel- 
lence anywhere else in the country among music students 
It was marvelous how well the Bach Concerto was played. 
Both Mrs. Weber and Mr. Wetmore are students under 
José Marien, head of the violin department. Their playing 
together was remarkably smooth and even, and showed a 
scholarly grasp which would have been a credit to the best 
executants on the concert stage. The chorus was nicely 
balanced and in the points of shading and expression had 
been admirably trained. Without going into further de- 
tails, it must be said that Mr. Van der Stucken has com- 
pletely revolutionized methods of the college, such as pre- 
vailed there a few years ago. His ideal is not mediocrity, 
but excellence, and as far as is possible he has been re- 


warded with success. 
*** 
The college orchestra and college chorus have been re- 
organized as follows: 


COLLEGE ORCHESTRA 
First Violins—David Abramowitz, Carl Burck, Jan Falk, Gretchen 


Gallagher, Frederick Gerrard, Olive Kiler, Mathias Oliver, Edna 
Parr, Bertha Roth, George Smith, Dr. L. Stern, Mrs. Gisela L. 
Weber, Ralph Wetmore 

Second Violins—Melville Clements, Emma R. Gunther, Edward 


Jessie Jay, Edith Judkins, Oscar Schath, J. 
Walter Stuemple 


Hill, Herman Hansen 
Alfred Schehl, Chas. Scheuerman, Grant Straub 
Violas—Michael Brand, Jr., Dr. Wm. C. Geiger, Frank Haneschka, 
F. W. Wehe, Albert Wiegand. 

"Cellos—Julius Bach, Alfred Denghausen, Mervin Spitler. 

Bass—Wm. Biltz, Frederick Lutz. 

Flute—Louis Hahn. 

Clarinets—Edwin Schath, John Schuette. 

Horn—Otto Schrickel. 

Cornets—August Meinhardt, Arthur Weiss. 

Trombones—Harry Hill, Achmet Kuehn 

Timpani— W. Steacy Holmes 

Harps—Mollie Cassidy, Josephine Mulrean. 

Organ—Grace Monteith. 


COLLEGE CHORUS 


Antoinette Boehnig, Cath- 


Sopranos—Flavie Babin, Emma Bitter 
Brueggeman, Mrs. Mary 


ryn D. Bowdle, Mabel Browne, Minnie 
Byrne, Agnes Cain, Vouissaint Chevalier, Grace L. Coan, Bertha 
Calla DeMoss, Belle Einstein, Martha Frank, Blanche 
Fay Hill, Antoinette Hum- 


Cordrey, J 
Fredin, Martha Folz, Cornelia N. Grahna 
phreys, Mrs. Ida Kinley, Katherine Klarer, Mrs. R. A. Koehler, 
Georgia Kohmescher, Mes. Tillie Kraus, Jimmie Lanius, Mrs. Han- 
nah Lerch, Charlotte Lincoln, Erna M. Lotze, Anna Marx, Madge 
MacGregor, Julia Miller, Henrietta Pape, Emma Pumphrey, Caroline 
Roetken, Ella Rohde, Amelia Schreiner, Willanna Smith, Sophie 
Sprigg, Lydia A. Steuwer, Maud Strayer, Mae Stukenborg, Flora 
Tilly, Alice Veazey, Mary Venable, Louise Werner, Clara Williams, 
Emma Wilms, Gertrude I. Zimmer. 

Altos—Mrs. Lucy V. Baxter, Emma Beiser, Clara Bracher, Edna 
Burgess, Grace Burgess, Mrs. O. W. Fennell, Agnes Hochstetter, 








CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street; New York. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph S. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


ENNER 


Geavhers of 


LANGUAGES, SOLFEGG/O-*2DICTION 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 


Sele authorized representative 'a America. 


40 Stuyvesant St.—l0th St. and 2d Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Emily Hoffmenn, Susie E. Haskins, Mrs. Nellie Davis-Krehbiel,, 
Mathilde Kuhimann, Vinnie Lutmer, Byrde Maddox, Susa Mann, 
Mrs. L. Markbreit, Anna Martin, Elizabeth Mathias, Grace Me- 
Conaha, Elizabeth Mulvihill, Elizbeth D. Parke, Mrs. W. T. Porter, 
Dora Pister, Daisy Schmitt, Retta Shroder, Alvina Sievers, E. Eliza- 
beth Stewart, Josephine Stukenborg, Netta Steinhei , Helen Ten- 
bush, Edith Williams, Mrs. G. Wolff. 

*“_* * 





A recital was given by Edward Ebert Buchheim, pianist, 
and Adolph Loeb, violinist, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall on 
Thursday evening, December 21. The following program 
was presented : 





Suite for piano and violim......secescecesececccecsvees eveeeee+Goldmark 
Piano Solos— 

Waateeee, C MBG. ooo cccccccvccccccscccccceceseccceses bévese Chopin 

Intermezzo, Rhapsody from op. 33.... 

WeuES, GP. Glicrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccccccece 

St. Francois Walking the Waves...........cccscccescccecceees Liszt 
Aria of the Hermit, from Elaine.............ccecccscseseevees Bemberg 
Violin Solos— 

Romanza, from Hungarian Concerto............se-seeeee+ Joachim 

BERGE  ccccecccccocscvccccccocccscs gosedeo daowwbensoceedeced Zarzychi 
Songs— 

Das Alte Lied........ ebeccees pednsbebeepedenspecccovccceueted es Grieg 

We BER, oc an icvesscossccovcsécecesoncoscocsccceoesocces Hawley 
Rondo Brillant, for piano and violin..............+sseeeeeeee: Schubert 


The Goldmark Suite is rather an ungrateful composition. 
It is technically clever and well wrought in colors. The 
ensemble was generally good. Mr. Loeb is a young violin- 
ist, whose ambitions in the direction of the legitimate are 
worthy of notice. His tone is refined and musical and his 
playing shows a scholarly insight. Mr. Buchheim, both in 
the ensemble and solo work, proved himself a musician of 
fine intelligence, who always plays with a considerable de- 
gree of maturity and breadth. 

Mrs. William McAlpin recently presented her pupils in 
a vocal recital at her elegant studio, Fourth and Pike 


streets. The program was as follows: 

Aetttamam Bea, o000rrccevcccccccccccsccscsccccccesecs pecccse Mendelssohn 
Serenata, Mefistofele.............:.-ceeccsecevesees ceénuldevanesiions Boito 
Miss Eugenia Pedretti, Miss Jessie L. Thomson. 
UE A ric ccs gab cecdeiecssesviptevtestosoovccsoccooevees Bizet 

Miss Nannie Flack. i 
Celeste Aida........ ecmbdbbseedsedecesccernteccaveconss cdecccccogncs VERE 
Thomas G. Wright. 
: Prayer, La Forza del Destino.............-sscesseseeeees Seeceeee Verdi 
< Miss Eugenia Pedretti. 
Ret, Ge Pilates cccctcccccevesccvscccccoscoccccccesecess Blumenthal 
Miss Jessie L. Thomson. 

Ave Maria—intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana............... Mascagni 
Voice, Miss Belle Piatt. Violin, Miss Henriette Orr. 
Elizabeth's Prayer, Tanmhduser............2-..ssceecsceeeeeeees Wagner 

Miss Nannie Flack. 

CGer Cie Bes..cccccccccccccecccccccccccccccvcscccccosscvscccess Fisher 
RI, SI cn ke alan cee we wennesonboneneseroeses Hastings 
Thomas G. Wright. 

I ic ccc cccsadncccesvcorsescesccéeoccccocccocnccoscs Bizet 
Miss Jessie L. Thomson. 

Si Ti Lisanti nt ced besa beemegaasnoooresesacosesensetoesos Gounod 


Marguerite, Miss Nannie Flack. Faust, Thomas G. Wright. 

Miss Flack and Mr. Wright proved themselves particu- 
larly talented and gave much promise for the future. Under 
Mrs. McAlpin’s teaching they are making astonishing 
progress. Miss Flack is a dramatic soprano with no un- 
certain ring to her voice, and Mr. Wright is a tenor robusto 
with a wide range. J. A. Homan. 


| 





Italian Language. 


O one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
the vewels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 
Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 
singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 


National Federation of Musical Ciubs. 


NDER the able management of Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, 
282 Forty-eighth street, Chicago, the N. F. M. C.’s 

Bureau of Registry is augmenting its power for good, its 
work being organized upon philanthropic lines. Its object 
is to assist smaller clubs in their effort to hear good music, 
as they are seldom able to bring before their number the 
higher priced artists, and also that other clubs may increase 
the number of their recitals. 

Another purpose is to encourage the best musical talent 
in the club, and to give opportunily to many talented young 
musicians to appear before appreciative and sympathetic au- 
diences. With this end in view, Mrs. Ullmann has issued 
through the printing committee a list of the names of 150 
gifted musicians, who, for their expenses, or a small re- 
muneration, will go to federated clubs, giving them the best 
they have to offer. 

Extreme care has been exercised in the selection of the 
names of club members, recommended by the elective board 
of their respective clubs, and in this way the standard is 
made worthy of confidence. 

Mrs. Ullmann is receiving additional names, which can be 
had upon application, and clubs are corresponding in regard 
to this list, thus planning to add therefrom to the number 
of their artist recitals. This is one of the finest phases of 
the work of the Federation, for it makes recitals possible for 
the smallest club. 

All federated clubs have received copies of this list, which 
is in pamphlet form, and contains names of musicians from 
Oregon to Connecticut, from Minnesota to Florida. 

Another pamphlet issued by the Federation is the list of 
clubs, which includes the names of the general sectional offi- 
cers and the federated clubs to October, 1899. The addi- 
tional names of clubs may be obtained from Mrs. John Lev- 
erett, Leverett avenue, Upper Alton, IIL, treasurer of the 
Federation, and Mrs. James Pedersen, 282 Twenty-eighth 
street, New York city, corresponding secretary. 

The Catalogue of Music, which is the result of the work 
of the former librarian, Mrs. D. A. Campbell, Lincoln, Neb., 
vice-president Western section, and of Mrs. Charles Farns- 
worth, Los Angeles, Cal., librarian, may be obtained from 
the printing committee upon receipt of 10 cents in postage. 

The music is obtained from the librarians of constituent 
clubs, the interested clubs corresponding with each other. 
Thus clubs are enabled to secure music for a very small 
rental, and this brings a small revenue to the clubs from 
which it is procured. 

The constitution and by-laws prepared by Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell, Danbury, Conn., chairman, is framed on the 
broadest lines for the development of musical talent. The 
board of management cannot recommend it too highly. 
Any club organizing under this constitution is profiting by 
the “heritage of culture,” and can be none other than an ad- 
vanced club from its beginning. The “object,” the “mem- 
bership,” “requirements for membership,” and the plan for 
the election and terms for holding office can call forth only 
commendation, and other clubs will find therein suggestions 
which, if adopted, will “straight make the crooked places.” 

All federated clubs have received one copy of the “Bureau 
of Registry Official Proceedings,” Catalogue of Music and 
List of Clubs, and extra copies may be procured from the 
printing committee, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 1520 Mississippi 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Charles Davies, of Jacksonville, Fla., has resigned 
from the directorate of the Southern middle section, on 
account of change of residence to Vineland, N. J. Mrs. 
Davies, who is a member of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, 
is a thoroughly equipped musician, and has been interested 
in the work of the federation from its inception. 





A meeting of the directors of the Eastern section was re- 
cently held in New York city. Mrs. John Elliot Curran, 
of Englewood, N. J., is vice-president of this section; Mrs. 
F. S. Wardwell, Danbury, Conn., and Mrs. S. S. Battin, 
Newark, N. J., her assistant directors. 

Plans for the work in the Eastern section were discussed 
and adopted. 

The Cecilian Club, of Augusta, Me.; Musical Culture 
Club, of Hornellsville, N. Y.; Matinee Musical, Huntington, 
Ind., and the Matinee Musicale, Fremont, Ohio, are among 
the recently federated clubs. 





Louise B. Voigt’s Western Success. 


Miss Louise B. Voigt, the gifted young American so- 
prano, whose brilliant début at the last Worcester Festival, 
after a course of study abroad, was followed by a most suc- 
cessful New York appearance at Carnegie Hall, has just 
returned from a short Western tour, which included con- 
certs at Galveston, Tex., Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In each of the above named cities Miss Voigt added to 
her already enviable reputation as a singer and artist of 
distinction, as the appended press notices will show: 


Miss Louise Voigt was welcomed, not only as a Cincinnati singer, 
but as an artist who proved that she can well afford to stand upon 
her own merits. A few years abroad in the musical world and hard 
study have made a wonderful change, and she returns to the city of 
her birth equipped to take her place among the dramatic sopranos 
of the concert stage. 

In the aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” and the “Tann- 
hauser” “Dich Theure Halle,” she met the demands of the recitative 
and aria splendidly, and imparted to them both dramatic spirit and a 
dramatic delivery. There was a good deal of intensity in the cli- 
maxes, which were well sustained with a clear, ringing, penetrating 
voice. Her upper notes are never in doubt, and the phrasing is clear 
and distinct.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, December 16, 1899. 





Miss Voigt sang the Weber aria, “Ocean du Ungeheuer,” with the 
authority and keen sense of the dramatic that bespeak artistic ma- 
Her voice is of good proportions, her delivery certain and 
In the “Tann- 


turity. 
fluent, and she knows how to make a tone grow. 
hauser” aria Miss Voigt sang with absolute purity of tone and pure 
musical phrasing. Her encores were two Brahms songs.——Cincinnati 
Times-Star, December 16, 1809. 





Miss Voigt’s is a high soprano of considerable power, pure in tone 
and well cultivated. Her method is pronouncedly German. She sings 
with the aplomb of a mature artist, well understanding her music 
and giving it with rare dramatic ability —Cincinnati Enquirer, De- 
cember 16, 1899. 





The soprano, Louise B. Voigt, was rapturously encored after each 
Her whole being seems filled with song, which bubbles up, 
Her high notes were 


number. 
as it were, spontaneously in musical rhythm 
clear as a bell, and her range is wonderful. 

a singer, she claims laure!s for her great 
naturalness.—Galveston, Tex., Tribune, November 30, 1899 


Apart from her fame as 
beauty, her ease and 





The soprano, Louise B. Voigt, whose fame as a vocalist is known 
throughout the United States, delighted her hearers by the magnifi- 
cence of her voice and brilliancy of selections. Her range is won- 
derful and her high notes are beautifully clear. In her opening se- 
lection, “Casta Diva,” so great was the applause she was compelled 
to respond, singing for an encore ““The Rose and Fable,”” by Hawley 
—Galveston Daily News, November 30, 1899. 





M. Brument Sails. 


Mons. N. Brument, first chef d’orchestre of the Grand 
Opéra and Opéra Comique, Paris, who has been in the 
city of New Orleans, conducting the orchestra of the 
French opera there, returned to Paris on the steamship La 
Bretagne, which sailed on Thursday, December 28. 

Mons. Brument had a very successful season in this 
country, and he is so pleased with America that he is now 
considering a flattering offer-made him by an impresario 
of New York. 








WM. H. SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St.,. NEW YORK. 


EFFIE STEWART, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal French DICTION a specialty. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Address: 35 West 11 th St., NEW YORK. 


Bul ZABETH 
LEONARD, 


oF 


*"CONTRALTO. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 

















ORATORIO, CONCERT aad | 





125 East 24th Street, or 158 West 83d Street, NEWZYORK. 





Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


Season 1900-190l—United States, 





VAN Y 


6 E. I? St., 
NEW YORK. 


0 § Tenor, 





Under [Management of ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 118 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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R. W. Vincent is director of the Holyoke (Mass.) Col- 
lege of Music. 

Miss Martha Horning has organized a singing school in 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Miss Dansley’s pupils gave a recital in Terrell, Tex., 
early in December. 

At Butte, Mon., the pupils of Miss Miner gave a recital 
the week of the roth. 

Early last month Miss Constantine Lang’s pupils gave 
a recital in Elgin, II. 

December 18 pupils of the 
Pueblo, Col., gave a recital. 

At Trenton, Me., the younger students of Mr. 
class gave a recital December 6. 

The pupils of Miss Elizabeth Crawford gave a recital on 
the oth in her studio at Dallas, Tex. 

The first recital by pupils of the Winfield (Kan.) Col- 
lege of Music has just been given. 

Miss Jennie Morgan, of Anaconda, Mon., gave a recital 
in Butte during the week of the 4th. 

Miss Jessie Decker and Miss Etta Darr were soloists at 
a recent concert in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The 189th recital by the pupils of the Nebraska Con- 
servatory of Music has just taken place. 

December 16 the advanced students of the Conservatory 
of Music, Red Wing, Minn., gave a recital. 

John F. Merrill has been engaged as tenor by the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, Rockford, III 

Miss Bertha Bely gave a vocal recital at the Cecilian 
Studio of Music, Meadville, Pa., on the 8th. 

Mrs. Carey Congdon gave a musicale at her home on 
Post Hill, New London, Conn., December 14. 

Miss Gleim’s pupils gave a piano recital at her home, 
320 North G street, Tacoma, Wash., December 2. 

Prof. Bernard Harris’ pupils gave their first public con- 
cert in McCann’s Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., on the 14th. 

The pupils of Augustana Conservatory, Rock Island, 
Ill., gave their semi-annual recital on December 15. 

Under the direction of Arthur Forwood Bower, Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater’ was sung in Bath, N. Y., on the 13th 

Among those taking part in the recent musicale of the 
Troy Seminary was Miss Eva M. Pilling, of Cohoes, N. Y 

Last week the pupils of Mrs. Winnie M. Ross gave a 
piano recital at her home on North Kellogg street, Gales- 
burg, IIl. 

The nineteenth meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association took place in Columbus, Ohio, December 


Conservatory of Music, 


Neff’s 


Miss Anna Peabbles, of Cape Elizabeth, Me., and a 
number of her pupils gave a musical in Portland De- 
cember*13. 

The 315th recital was given at the Beethoven School of 
Music, Meadville, Pa., on the 16th by members of the 
junior class. 

Frank A. McCarrell, assisted by Mrs. Bertha Walsh- 
Sherman, gave an organ recital at McKeesport, Pa., on 
the 12th ult. 

Robert Arthur Smythe and Mrs. Nellie Hobbs Smythe 
gave concerts at Carroll, Ia., on the 15th and Lake City, 
Ia., on the 16th. 

The Symphony Glee Club was delightfully entertained 
on the 6th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Will H. Bass, 
Eighteenth and Jones streets, Little Rock, Ark. The club 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


is composed of W. J. McClung, Albert King, Claude 
G’Sell, Ed Pitts, Fred Watkins, Jack Ware, Dr. Haizlip 
and B. C. Bracy. 

Last week a recital was given by the pupils of Miss 
Martha May Cline, assisted by Miss Adaline Zoller, at 
Greensburg, Ind. 

The graduating organ recital by Miss Mary S. Envall, 
of the Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl., was 
given December 14. 

The eighteenth concert, ninth season, of the Madrigal 
Society of Bloomfield, N. J., was given in the First 
Church, December 20. 

The fifteenth free organ recital by N. J. Corey took place 
in Fort Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich., Tues- 
day evening, December 19. 

On December 28, for the first time in the history of St. 
Joseph, Mo., a complete oratorio will be sung, “The Mes- 
siah” being the one selected. 

A piano and song recital was given by Miss Laura H. 
Earle and Miss Martha C. Barry, in the New-Century Club 
building, Wilmington, Del., on the 14th 

Three new teachers of vocal music have located at Cold- 
water, Mich., recently. Mrs. Lawrence, of Hillsdale, is 
taking steps toward organizing a class. 

Miss Otilla Scherschel, of Lagro, Ind., a member of the 
class of 1900 at St. Mary’s Academy, South Bend., Ind., 
has composed an “O Salutaris” and “Tantum Ergo.” 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of Goshen, Ind., recently 
went to Elkhart to attend a program given at the First 
M. E. Church in that city under the auspices of the St. 
Cecilia. P 

Prof. Alexander Barr has tendered his resignation as 
choirmaster and organist of the St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., to accept a similar position in 
Akron, Ohio. 

A male quartet has been organized in Toledo, Ohio, with 
David McClure, first tenor; F. J. 
Perry, baritone, and W. H. 


the following members: 
Cosaul, second tenor; D. A. 
Shaff, basso. 

A movement is on foot in Portiand, Me., to organize a 
large local orchestra to assist the Portland Festival Chorus 
in giving their public rehearsal on the evening of Jan- 
uary 15, 1900. 

In the chapel at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
last week Effie Douglas-Putnam, harpist, gave a recital as- 
sisted by Miss Marcella R. Fiautt and Miss Elizabeth W 
Leopold, sopranos. 

Professor and Mrs. Dunlevy and Professor and Mrs. Na- 
gle gave a reception recently to the students in the depart- 
ments of science, art and music at the home of Professor 
Dunlevy, Winfield, Kan. 

At Eugene C. Heffley’s studio, Pittsburg, Pa., a piano re- 
cital was given by Miss Frances Housten Thompson, as- 
sisted by Miss Angie Maud Rodgers, soprano, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 20. 

Mrs. Harvey Gilbert entertained the Nineteenth Century 
Club recently at her home on Grant place, Bay City, Mich 

W. J. Juleson, opened a vocal studio at his residence, 
1119 Ayer street, Escanaba, Mich., December 10. 

On Friday evening, December 8, a piano recital was 
given in Marion, Ala., by Glenn Dillard Gunn, director of 
music at the Judson Institute. Mr. Gunn was assisted by 
Miss Margery Collins, soprano, of New York 

The Wednesday Musical Club of Canon City, Col., met 
December 13 at the residence of Miss Helen Briggs. Mrs. 
Beecher, Mrs. Frank L. Smith, Mrs. Maupin, Miss Rags- 
dale and Mrs. Handy took part in the program. 

Miss Beatrice Brown, a pupil of R. W. Vincent, gave a 
piano recital in Holyoke, Mass., December 13, under the 
auspices of the Art Culture Club of the Holyoke College 
of Music. Miss Katherine Windrum, reader, assisted. 

The organization of a permanent ladies’ chorus in 
Adrian (Mich.) seems assured. At a recent meeting the 
following officers were chosen: President, Mrs. F. Gas- 
ton Eldredge; vice-president, Miss Keagy; secretary, Eva 
Armstrong-Davis; treasurer, Mrs. Herbert Clark; li- 
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brarian, Lillie M, Fisk; director, Glendora Mason-John- 
son. 

At Clinton, Ia. on the 11th a piano recital was given in 
the parlors of the Presbyterian Church by the pupils of 
Miss Sylvia Congar, assisted by Miss Anna Van Kuran, 
pianist, and Miss Maude A. Robinson, contralto, of Mor- 
rison, 

At Albuquerque, N. M., on the 6th, Miss Nellie 
Taylor, Miss Kent, Miss Armigo, Miss Vann, Mrs. Fred. 
Lewis, Mrs. Blakley, Miss Hutzel, Mrs. Robt. M. Brown, 
Miss Julia Renison, Mr. Newton and Mr, Albers gave a 
concert. 

Mrs. Thomas Hersey received her pupils and their 
friends at her residence in Bangor, Me., last week, when a 
well arranged program was given. Mrs, Hersey is one of 
Bangor’s progressive teachers, and has many interesting 
and talented pupils. 

An invitation recital was given by the Dallas, Tex., 
Quartette Club, at Phoenix Hall, December 19, 1899. The 
soloists were Mrs. Sigmund Klein, contralto, of Cincinnati; 
Clarence Bigelow Ashenden, baritone, of Boston. Mrs. 
Fred Place accompanist. 

Dr. Joseph R. Harker is president and Franklin L. Stead 
musical director of the College of Music, Jacksonville, LIL 

The pupils of Gerald Bertrand Whitman's piano and 
*cello classes gave a recital in Conservatory Hall, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on the igth. 

The choir of Grace M. P. Church, of Greenboro, N. C., 
has been reorganized with the following members: Mrs. 
Teague, Miss Michaux, Miss Weatherly, Mrs. Hunter, 
Ernest Teague, Edw. S. Wills; organist, Mrs. Norman 
Wills; director, Edw. S. Wills. 

“The Messiah” was sung by the Bridgeton, N. J., 
Musical Union on December 20. The soloists were Mrs. 
T. E. Edwards, Mrs. T. R. Janvier, Mrs. Emma Erringer, 
Mrs. J. E. Kirk, Mrs. C. J. Buck, Mrs. S. W. Beach, 
Edward B. Rumbf and Thomas H. Woodruff. 

The vocal portion of the program at the last meeting of 
the Woman’s Club in Pueblo, Col., was given by Everett 
Thompson, Mrs. Neugebauer and a quartet made up of 
Miss Mary Wells, Mrs. J. D. Kellogg, Mrs. C. B. Mason 
and Miss Jean Groff, and by Mrs. W. L. Hartman. 

Three matinee musicales will be given by Mrs. T. E. 
Rowan, contralto; Mrs. Genevra Waters Baker, violinist; 
Miss Florence Schinkel, pianist; T. E. Rowan, tenor; Fred 
A. Baker, violinist, at the music rooms of George J. Birkel, 
San Diego, Cal., December 7, January 18 and February 15. 

The second concert of the Apollo Choral Club took 
place in Jacksonville, Fla.. December 21. The club was 
assisted by Mrs. W. W. Smith, Mrs. Thomas Hilditch, 
Miss Margaret Agnes Lynch, the Schubert Orchestra; 
Mrs. S. T. Battle, Theo. W. Bebb, accompanists; Samuel 
T. Battle director. 

The first of the third annual series of oratorio concerts 
under the direction of J. Vernon Butler was given Decem- 
ber 15 in Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Mass. The soloists 
were: Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke, Mrs. 
Louise Clarke-Austin, contralto; Frederick Smith, tenor; 
U. S. Kerr, baritone. 

The Beethoven Club, of Memphis, Tenn., gave two 
song recitals at Beethoven Club Hall, Thursday evening, 
December 14, and Monday evening, December 18, Those 
Pennell, assisted by William 
Mrs. Lunsford 


soprano; 


taking part were Thomas J 
Saxby, violinist; George Gerbig, pianist; 
Mason, accompanist. 

The cantata “Joseph” was sung at Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Cleveland, Ohio, early in the month by 
Mrs. J. C. McWatters,, I. W. McKee, F. J. Cook, L. A. 
Banks, Miss Brant, G. R. Smythe, Mrs. F. S. Trafton, 
Miss Pearl Schneider. George A. Clark was director and 
Mrs. F. J. Cook organist 

The Allegro Club, of Bayonne, N. J., is composed of 
thirteen members: Mrs. Ellsworth Bush, of Greenville; 
Mrs. Felix Chenes, of Staten Island; Mrs. Benno Cohen, 
of Greenville; Mrs. William Geery, of Bayonne; Mrs. An- 
ton V. Gross, of Montclair: Mrs. Karl Grund, of Green- 
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ville; Mrs. Thomas Kennedy, of Bayonne; Mrs. M. Close- 

Sleeseman, of Bayonne; Mrs. Alfred F. Swan, of Bayonne; 

Mrs. Rolker, of Bayonne; Miss Helen Gennert, of Green- 

ville; Miss Louise Senecal, and Miss Kate Vreeland, of 

Greenville. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Musical Club has elected the fol- 
lowing board of directors: A. Broaddus, T. E. Basham, 
W. N. Little, Peter Schlicht, H. W. Heazlitt, C. Speed 
Rice, F. Brinke, W. L. Barclay, H. Wischmeyer, H. A. 
Greve, R. H. Sniveley, F. Speiden, B. B. Green, E. M. 
Redman affd N B. Peake. 

The m:d-winter concert by the Choral Union, under the 
direction of Professor Mather, of Yankton (S. D.) Col- 
lege, was given at the Congregational Church recently. 
The soloists were Messrs. Giem, of Sioux City; George 
Wilson, Miss Marsh and Miss Chilgren. One hundred 
voices joined in the choruses. 

A music club has just been organized at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvard Greely, Ellsworth, Me., with the 
following officers: Mrs. H. C. Hathaway, president; Miss 
Eva B. Neally, secretary, and Mrs. Harvard Greely, treas- 
urer; executive committee, Mrs. J. A. Peters, Jr., Miss 
Mary F. Hopkins and F. W. Rollins 

Those who appeared at the musical given at the Church 
of the Messiah, New Haven, Conn., last week were: Mr. 
Guion, Miss Helen Conklin, Miss Adah Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Menzies, Miss Buckbee, Irving Field, George Coxeter, Mr. 
Brown, Roger M. Sherman, Frank Edgar, Mr. Parlow, 
Rev. Mr. Bispham and Mr. Woodstock. 

At a recent concert of the Choral Society of Champaign, 
[ll., the chorus was conducted by Miss Alison Marion 
Fernie, professor of vocal music of the University. She 
was assisted by Miss Emma Quinby Fuller, accompanist. 

The students at Hardin College, Mexico, Mo., gave a 
recital Wednesday evening, December 20. 

At the election of officers of the Lewiston (Me.) Musical 
and Literary Club, on the 1oth, the following were chosen: 
Prof. Henry Roy, president; P. F. Trembley, vice-presi- 
dent; A. D’Argy, secretary; Dr. R. Lafond, assistant 
secretary; P. Giguere, treasurer; C. H. Cloutier, assistant 
treasurer; Eugene Tradet, financial secretary, and Prof. 
H. F. Roy, librarian. 

The last meeting of the Mendelssohn Club took place 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Lamson on West 
Third avenue, Waterloo, Ia. The program was given 
under the leadership of Mrs. J. G. Hildebrand. Those 
taking part were George Pierce, Miss Mary Brainard, 
Miss Harriet Coughtry, Pythian Quartet, Misses Vroom 
and Bachman and Bruce Davis. 

The 286th students’ recital took place at the Denver 
(Col.) Conservatory of Music on the 16th. Those taking 
part in the program were Misses Mary Duggan, Lillian 
Katz, Daisy Marshall, Maggie McDonald, Vernie Blanch- 
ard, Nomie Storms, Florence Russell, Misses Marshall, 
Searcy, Tevis, Houtz, Pim, Hardy, Guilmette, Mrs. Cross; 
Messrs. Wade and Anderson, violins. 

The Quartet Club of Dover, N J., sang at the State 
Hospital at Morris Plains, December 27. The concert was 
under the direction of Prof. E. M. Young, of Morristown. 
The members of the club are George E. Jenkins, William 
Curnow, Coleridge H. Benedict, E. M. Dennison, E. G. 
Katterman, A. P. Van Gilder, George F. Peer and Charles 
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B. Schoonmaker. Mr. Benedict is president of the club 
and Mr. Jenkins secretary and treasurer. 

A piano quartet under the direction of Mrs. Gutmann 
is making rapid progress and is a credit to the piano de- 
partment of the Women’s Club, of Peoria, Ill. The mem- 
bers of this quartet are Mrs. S. O. Loughridge, Mrs. W. 
P. Walker, Miss May Pinkney and Mrs. Ottenheimer. 
Two more quartets are organizing in connection with the 
Women’s Club piano department, which is under the su- 
pervision of its chairman, Mrs. Jacques Bloom. 


The term concert of the Cornell College Con- 
servatory of Music, Mt. Vernon, Ia, was given 
on Thursday evening, December 14. The program 
consisted of numbers for voice, piano, violin and 


organ. Among the composers represented were Schubert, 
Franz, Raff, Chopin, De Beriot and Saint-Saéns. It was 
an interesting program, and showed excellent work on the 
part of the teachers, as well as painstaking, intelligent ef- 
fort by the pupils. The entire concert was a credit to the 
conservatory. 

The Orange (N. J.) Choral Club has 
organized and the following officers were elected: 
Musical director, Regnar Kidde; president, Frank 
H. Scott, vice-presidents, George F. Seward, Thomas 
Fenton Taylor, Albert Dodge Smith, Edward S. 
Steinbach; treasurer, Henry Link; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. John Riker Ditmars; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Gertrude Stetson; librarian, F. Hayter. Other of- 
ficers are Frank Fenwick, Miss Florence Sutherland, Miss 
Ada Cadmus, F. Payne, George H. Smythe, Jr., Miss 
Bertha Gerhard, Miss Marion Sutherland. 

The officers and other members of the Apollo Club, of 
Kansas City, Mo., are president, O. W. Philbrook; vice- 
president, W. G. Eads; secretary, F. M. Weaver; treas- 
urer, H. Uebelmesser; conductor, Edward Kreiser; librar- 
ian, H. F. Sloane; Amherst R. Beal, Giles P. Cain, H. R. 
Clauss, J. S. Corey, Willis K. Corn, Percy Douglas, C. P. 
Duff, S. S. Gunlack, Edward C. Hamill, Alex. Hannum, 
Edward L. Harris, H. B. Hartman, Paul Jenkins, C. A. 
Larson, Frank E. Lauder, Sterling A. Middaugh, Geo. E. 
Morgan, S. T. G. Presbury, Jerome Rice, Spencer P. Row- 
ley, Edgar M. Smith, Geo. E. Venard. 

“The Nativity,” libretto by S. Fannie Houseley, music 
by Henry Houseley, was given at the Twenty-third 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col., December 28. 
The parts were: The Angel, Mrs. Daisy Chiles-Mail; Mary, 
Mrs. Anna Thayer-Jenkins; Narrator, John T. Holbrook, 
and John the Baptist, Chas. S. Brierley. Henry Houseley, 
F. C. O., was the organist, with Geo. F. Brierley director. 

In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Chopin’s 
death the Chaminade Club, of Danville, Va., at its first 
regular meeting of the season devoted the evening to his 
works. Those taking part were Miss Alice Wemple, 
Miss Burmeister, Miss Nead, Miss Gray, Mrs. L. C. 
Berkeley, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Dudley and Miss Guerrant. 

The officers of the Madrigal Club, Atlantic City, Ne J., 
are: President, John Ingram; vice-president, William F. 
Wahl; secretary, Harry R. Raup; assistant secretary, Au- 
gust Bolte; treasurer, Mrs. John Ingram. Members: John 
H. Ingram, H. Raup, Mrs. R. Ingram, Miss V. Norris, Mrs. 
E. C. Chew, Miss Mamie Tomkins, Miss Pauline Carter, 
Miss E. M. Young, Miss Maud Bozarth, Miss Mayme Bolte. 


just been 





Miss K. Haughey, Miss Katharine Conway, Miss J. S. 
Turner, Miss F. Rogers, Miss E. Myers, Miss Hance A. 
Irvin, Miss Marie Ostrander, Miss Jeannie Pinchon, Miss 
L. Scull, Mrs. Meredith, B. Broadhurst, Clarence Albertson, 
W. F. Wahl, August Bolte, Miss A. Reed, Miss M. L. 
Evans, Miss M. E. Clement, Miss M. H. Layman, Peter A. 
McKenna, Miss M. Haughey, Miss M. Higgins, Dr. Louis 
Souder, H. E. Smith, Miss Lena Stadler, Miss Sara Os- 
trander, Miss M. Clark, Miss F. Babcock, Miss N. Scull, 
Mrs. Flora Bacharach, Miss Woodruff, Norwood Griscom, 
W. Shannon, D. Leycock, William Alcorn, R. Philo, Miss 
M. Scull, Dudley Chandler, J. M. Bewley, J. L. Baier, Jr., 
D. A. Drew, Jr., Mrs. J. T. Roberts, Demar Scull, Miss E. 
Barstow, Miss J. Barstow, Miss B. Ward, Miss V. Haver- 
stick, Miss Washburn, Miss E. Irvin, Miss Mary Bowen, 
Miss J. M. Smith, Miss E. Albertson, William Fleming, 
Miss Edwards, Miss M. Ingram, Miss Flora Turner, J. B. 
Jones, Henry S. Philo, E. Higbee, Rev. J. S. Farrell, H. D. 
Turner, Miss R. Sherrick, Miss Zena Stavro, Miss J. 
Grove, Mrs. A. M. Fox, Miss J. O’Brien, Miss Raith, Miss 
I. M. Taylor, Miss A. Ostrander, Miss Lulu Cordery, Miss 
Marion Smith, Miss L. Dare, Miss R. Shehan, Jacob 
Myers, Miss L. Marvel, Daniel Myers, H. Adams, Mrs. S. 
D. Bickel, John Kolster, Fred Dietz, Dr. A. Wescott, Philip 
Leigh, Mrs. W. Fowden and Mrs. J. Tomkins. 





Hambourg in Chicago. 


Mark Hambourg made his first bow to a Chicago audience at the 
sixth concert of the Chicago Orchestra, achieving a success which 
was pronounced and instantaneous. Hambourg—a Russian—is a big 
pianist in every sense. His technic, tone and style are upon a scale 
which it is in the power of few to attain. No finer rhythmical sense 
has been shown by any of the many great pianists who have played 
here, nor have any far excelled him in brilliancy.—Chicago Times- 
Herald, December 23, 1899. 

An exceptionally brilliant performance. His tone is rich and large. 
Technically he is abundantly equipped, and the exhibition of rushing- 
octave playing, sweeping arpeggios and brilliant runs which he gave 
yesterday was of the kind not attainable by any but virtuosos of 
the first rank. 

Mr. Hambourg proved that he has something more than virtuosity, 
his performance heightening the effect, not as a technical display 
merely, but as music. In the middle movement the player showed 
that he can give a melody with the effect of song, the beautiful air 
which marks the movement being played with unaffected, healthy 
sentiment and an even and sustained legato style.—Chicago Record, 
December 23, 1899. 





Although much younger than several of the former soloists attempt- 
ing the famous concerto, Mr. Hambourg enraptured his hearers with 
He is so quiet and unassuming in manner that his tre- 
In the romance he 


his genius. 
mendous technic comes as a decided surprise 
delivered the notes with a soft sweetness in pronounced contrast with 
his more brilliant playing before. His octave work was accurate and 
sparkling, and he took the concerto at such a tempo that his listen- 
ers instinctively held their breath.—Daily News, December 23, 1899. 





An enormous technician he is unquestionably, and it would seem, 
from many indications that he does not lack in fundamental poetic 
conception. From a technical standpoint he left little to be desired. 
His runs were clear and even, and he took the heavy chord passages 
with great firmness and without any faltering. His rhythm is steady 
also, and the manner in which he worked the cadenza of the first 
movement up to a towering climax was most interesting. Moments 
of poetic beauty and instances of imaginative treatment there were 
undeniably, and many of them, too.—Chicago Tribune, December 


23, 1899. —_ 
Hambourg’s feats of technical skill appear to be marvelous. That 
he exerts a heaithful and exhilarating effect is abundantly evident. 


It is pleasant to note the utter absence of what might be called 
musical degeneracy.—Daily Inter Ocean, December 23. 
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Washington Music. 
616 TWELFTH STREET, N. W., t 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1899. § 
HERE is a deplorable state of affairs here as con- 
cerns the singers, which has been brought about by 
too much charity work on their part. The singers have 
been so generous in offering to give of their talents for the 
poor that many of the pddple here have grown to expect 
charity concerts always. The result is that some of the 
best singers here cannot command a suitable remuneration 
for concert work. The singers have brought this con- 
dition of affairs about themselves, and they should band 
together and refuse to do any charity work whatever until 
the present condition could be remedied. 


*_ * *& 


Mrs. Nellie Wilson Shir-Cliff, the soprano of the 
Synagogue and the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, has set a good example to the singers. She has 
determined not to do charity work, and if suitable prices 
are not offered she will do no concert work this winter. 
The others should follow this excellent example and affairs 
would then soon assume their proper shape. Mrs. Shir- 
Cliff is a pupil of Dr. Bischoff. 

* * * 


Miss Kimball’s recent illness may prevent some of the 
She was a 
pupil of Moszkowski, and studied with Leschetizky at the 
same time as Mark Hambourg 


concert work she has planned for this season 


* * * 


The pupils of Professor Saltsman and Professor De Ford 
gave the “Mikado” at National Rifles Hall last Tuesday 
and Wednesday. This is the first time that the opera has 
been given with an entirely female cast. Those who took 
part were Lourita Riener, as Katisha; F. Terry, as the 
Mikado; Myra Lee Civalier, as Ko-Ko; Adelaide Lyn- 
ham, as Pooh-Bah; Suzanne Depew, as Pish-Tush; Violet 
Pierson, Mrs. S. L. Dickson and Evelyn Forsyth as the 
three little maids, and Marguerite Layton, daughter of 
ex-Congressman C. A. Layton, 6f Ohio, as Nanki-Poo. 
W. H Conley took the part of Ko-Ko in the evening per- 
formance on Tuesday, while Miss Civalier appeared in the 
same part on Wednesday. One of the best features of the 
performance was the distinctness with which all the parts 
were spoken and the clearness of enunciation in the sing- 
ing. So many amateurs fail in these respects, and the 
audience seemed to realize last Tuesday that these young 
ladies had been trained too well to commit the errors of 
which amateurs are usually guilty. W. H. Conley was a 
most excellent Ko-Ko and made many original witticisms 
in the course of the performance. Miss Layton, who took 
the part of Nanki-Poo, is expecting to go on the stage 
shortly. 

. 2 
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William H. Lepley is the director of an orchestra which 
rehearses every Tuesday evening at Carroll Institute and 
which is preparing for a concert on January 28. 

** * 


Perhaps one of the most modest of musicians in Wash- 
ington is Arthur D. Mayo. Mr. Mayo is the organist of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, and is a pianist 
of exceptional ability. He has a most interesting music 
library, comprising almost the entire works of many com- 
posers of the present day. He is a great admirer of 
MacDowell and Templeton Strong, and is a pupil of Sher- 
wood. He delights in the works of Brahms and enjoys 
playing that master’s music to select audiences of friends. 
Mr. Mayo is scheduled to appear in several concerts this 
winter and will probably give a recital later in the season. 


* * * 


On Wednesday William E. Green gave his first violin 
recital since returning from his studies with Ysaye. His 
selections included a sonata by César Franck and Max 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy.” The latter is a most interest- 
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ing piece of composition, especially in the last movement, 
which is worked out in sonata form on two Scotch themes, 
the first being the familiar tune of “Scots Wha Hae.” Mr. 
Green is full of temperament and his playing is of the sort 
which must appeal to his hearers. He was ably assisted by 
Mrs. Frederic Dean, Mrs. Ernest Lent and Mr. Xander. 
Although the program stated that Mrs. Dean was a con- 
tralto, the quality of her voice seemed more of a mezzo- 
soprano. She did some quite remarkable humming in 
“Synnove’s Love Song,” by Kjerulf, giving almost the 
effect of ventriloquism. 
iL 

Santelmann’s first orchestral concert took place at the 

Marine Barracks last Monday at 2 o'clock. 


*_ * * 


Two of the most promising pupils of Mrs. Hormess are 
Mrs. Wilson Young and Miss Maybelle Herrman. 


+ + * 


William R. Finckel is one of the well-known viola play- 
ers of Washington. He is a member of the Philharmonic 
Club and is to play with the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra when it gives concerts in this city. Mr. Finckel plays 
both violin and viola 

* * * 

A houseful of musicians welcomed the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Jungnickel, at National 
Theatre, last Thurslay afternoon. They played Raff's 
“Lenore” Symphony, Wagner's “Tannhauser” Overture 
and Bacchanale, and Liszt’s “Preludes.” They met with 
a very good reception, the audience fully appreciating the 
excellent work done by the men under an excellent leader. 
Hambourg, who was the soloist, electrified the audience, 
as usual, by his tremendous performance. He played the 
same Rubinstein Concerto which elicited such enthus- 
iastic praise from the New York critics. 


* * > 


Arthur D. Mayo, Dr. John Bischoff and other well- 
known Washington musicians took part in a musicale at 
the Octagon last Tuesday. 


*- * * 


On Thursday evening there was a presentation of the 
cantata “Queen Esther” at Grand Army Hall, for the 
benefit of Plymouth Congregational Church. It was under 
the direction of J. Henry Lewis, who was so much pleased 
with the good work done that he has organized the chorus 
into the Plymouth Concert Company, for future efforts 
Some of the most enjoyable work of the evening was done 
by Mrs. Estelle Maston, soprano, who took the part of 
Queen Esther; Thomas J. Johnson, as Ahasuerus, the 
King, and R. W. Johnson, as Haman. Mr. Lewis is also 
the director of the Amphion Glee Club, and his daughter, 
Addie Lewis, is the accompanist. 


DeCEMBER 19 1800 

A very interesting musical club is the Euterpe, of which 
Angelo C. Fronani is the director. The members of the 
club are all active and take turns in furnishing the music. 
The list of members comprises the names of many well- 
known local musicians, and the managers of the society 
have set such a standard of excellence that only capable 
performers are admitted to membership. The club meets 
every two weeks. The last meeting was held at the home 
of Miss Ella Knight. 

. ss @ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Chenoweth Sloan gave a very interesting 
lecture on Chopin at the Church of Our Father on De- 
cember 15. The concert was under the auspices of the 
Chenoweth School for Young Ladies, and the school was 
largely represented, both in the audience and among those 
who assisted in the program. The lecture was illustrated 
by a string orchestra of forty, under the direction of Ernest 
Lent, and two pianos, and Chopin’s Polonaise in A major 
was selected as being the most appropriate of his works for 
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Mrs. Sloan was still further aided by some 


beautiful stereopticon views, which were exhibited during 


this occasion 


the lecture, and by Miss Margaret Linton, who gave a 
recitation entitled “Chopin’s Nocturnes.” The affair 
proved quite a society event, the Chinese minister, Ger- 
man and Korean ambassadors and many other prominent 
people being present, and it is to be hoped that Mrs 
Sloan may continue the good work in future 


> . * 


Paderewski is here at last, and the people who have been 
waiting eagerly to hear one of the renowned pianists of the 
world filled Columbia Theatre to the doors this after- 
noon. When the great pianist had played the first piece 
there wasn’t even standing room left 

How much could be learned by the many pianists who 
are striving to reach the position Paderewski now holds 
by a careful study of his programs! 

His great success shows how the artist can rise superior 
nt of the con- 


h ushers and 


all distracting influences. The manager 


te 

cert was such that there was not half enoug 
people almost had to walk over each other to find their 
seats. The big theatre was very draughty, and several ill 
bred people started to go home in the middle of his seventh 
number, but aderewski rose superior to all these obstacles, 
and the dignified, yet quiet and simple, hero of the piano 
gave a concert long to be remembered by the vast audience 
who had the good fortune to hear him 


. > ° 


On December 18 a Washington Seminary musicale was 
given, in which Arthur D. Mayo, Jasper Dean McFall and 
W. E. Heimendah! participated The others who took 
part were Miss McNelly, Miss E. Mix, Miss Julia Smith, 
Mr. Duffy and the Glee Club of the school 


> al > 


There seemed to be a hoodoo over the concert given 
by the National Conservatory of Music this evening 
First the weather, and a great many secondlies, one of 
which was the absence of Anton Gloetzner, who was to 
Anton Kaspar gave two excellent 
and Nachez’s 


have played the piano 
numbers, Sarasate’s “Faust Fantasie” 
“Hungarian Dance,” and a string quartet from the 
Marine Band, consisting of Emil O. Weber, Taylor Bren- 
son, Louis Kruger and Julius Loeffler, played Santel- 
mann’s Romance in G major, Herbert's “Serenade,” op 
12, and Mendelssohn's “Canzonetta.” The others who 


took part were Perry B. Turpin, Miss Dexter, Florence 
Weiser, Eda Bowers, Jessica Cowling and Alma Lemont. 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Tirindelli Concerto. 


HE violin concerto of P. A. Tirindelli, of the Cincin- 

nati Conservatory of Mu will be played by him in 
Cincinnati with the Symphony Orchestra at the concerts of 
February 23 and 24. Mr. Tirindelli is a composer and per 


former of high rank 


Perry Averill’s Song Recital. 


January 23 the favorite baritone will give a song recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall, in the afternoon, when he will pro- 
duce some novelties, among them a new song by Harris, 
an aria from a little known opera by Hubay, the Hun- 
garian composer, and the Von Fielitz song cycle. Mr 
Bradley will assist as accompanist 


Murio-Celli Musicales. 

The first of this season will occur at the handsome 
studios of Madame Murio-Celli on Thursday evening, 
January 11, and a large variety of young artists will be 
heard. The madame is unusually busy this season, pupils 
coming to her from all over these United States. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Leonora Jackson. 


CCOMPANIED by her devoted mother and her 
brother Ernest, Miss Leonora Jackson, the young 
American violinist, arrived in New York last Friday on 
the steamer Germanic, of the White Star line, after an ab- 
sence of six years in Europe. 

When Miss Jackson left this country to go abroad for 
serious study she was a slip of a girl, fourteen years old, 
and fourteen plus six are twenty, so that she is just about 
to close her first score. From a sweet-faced, blue-eyed 
little girl, who last played at a few New England summer 
resorts, Miss Jackson has developed into a tall, graceful 
young woman, of rather slight physique, who does not 
look her twenty years. The mystical gray-blue eyes and 
the “Mozartian” brow reflect the genius. In all that per- 
tains to worldly matters, Miss Jackson is still a child, con- 
fiding, sweet, gentle and modest. 

To a representative of Tae Musica Courter who saw 
her at the Manhattan Hotel a few hours after she left the 
steamer the young artist said: 

“Yes, we are glad to get back to America again. It 
seems so good to be here, after our long sojourn abroad. 

“Regarding my tour in this country, I’d rather not say 
much until after my début with the New York Philhar- 
monic. But I will tell you this, the public must not expect 
me to be an Ysaye, Joachim or Sarasate. As a profes- 
sional artist my motto shall remain what it was during my 
student years: ‘Work hard and expect little.’ We under- 
stand that the standard in New York is very high, and all 
that I am hoping now is that I shall succeed.” 

Some of the readers of THe Musica Courter who 
have watched with interest Miss Jackson’s career abroad 
will recall that she made her début with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic in the autumn of 1896. Her master, the great 
Joachim, conducted the concert. The young violinist 
played upon that occasion the Brahms Concerto, which, 
by the way, she is to play with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Friday afternoon and Saturday night of this week. 
It was this beautiful and difficult composition that tested 
the breadth and skill of the young artist. 

As many predicted, the success of the Berlin début 
proved an “open sesame,” not only in Germany, but in 
Paris and in the principal cities of Great Britain. In all of 
these cities Miss Jackson played with the great orchestras. 

Some of our readers will remember the despatches of 
Miss Jackson’s appearance at the Gewandhaus at Leipsic, 
with Nikisch, and later with Weingartner at Munich. 

Miss Jackson closed her last European tour at Elber- 
feld, in Southern Germany, December 16 (just four days 
before she sailed), under auspices that betokened many 
happy omens. Besides the orchestra, a large choral so- 
ciety took part at the concert. After Miss Jackson had 
finished playing the Bruch Concerto, she was recalled and 
presented with a handsome floral piece. Then she played 
again, and after that the young women of the choral so- 
ciety arose and showered her with small bouquets of 
violets. It seemed as if myriads of these fragrant purple 
blossoms were thrown at her feet, over her head and 
shoulders. Miss Jackson said she could never forget the 
enthusiasm of her reception at Elberfeld. 

In Paris Miss Jackson played at the Colonne concert 
and won instant recognition. In London she appeared 
several times with the London Philharmonic, and her tour 


Before Miss Jackson went to Europe she had studied 
for several years under two able Chicago teachers, Jacob- 
son and Carl Becker. She is, however, not a native of 
Chicago, as has been frequently stated in the newspapers. 
Miss Jackson was born in Boston and her ancestors have 
lived in New England for generations, and hence claims 
no kinship with those Southern heroes, “Stonewall” and 
“Old Hickory” Jackson. 

From the maternal side Miss Jackson inherits her 
musical talent. Her mother is a thorough musician and 
studied singing in Italy when a young girl. In later years 
Mrs, Jackson, Leonora’s mother, studied medicine, and the 
daughter’s splendid health may be attributed to the 
mother’s wise care, as the guidance of the artistic career 
and the ultimate success are also due to the mother. 
When a very little girl Mrs. Jackson was urged by foolish 
people to permit Leonora to play in public, but with the 
exception of the few appearances one summer in New 
England Leonora never played at a public concert until 
she made her début in Berlin three years ago. 

It was only when reverses overtook the family that Mrs. 
Jackson consented to let Leonora play at a few concerts, 
with the hope of earning some money to continue her 
studies. But the struggles were soon put at an end when 
one noble soul conceived the plan of raising a fund to 
send Leonora abroad for three years’ uninterrupted study 
and purchase for her a good violin. While the subscribers 
to this fund were men and women who performed their 
good deeds unostentatiously, the members of the Jackson 
family feel now that they should make some public ac- 
knowledgment of the great kindness shown Leonora. 

In view of the fact that the names of a few of Miss Jack- 
son’s benefactors had been published, THE Musica 
CouRIER representative received permission to print the 
entire list for the first time. There were at the beginning 
two or three persons who offered to stand all the expenses 
of sending Miss Jackson abroad, but it was finally decided 
that it would be best for Miss Jackson’s future if the 
project assumed a national character, and so it was voted 
to extend the privilege of contributing to the fund to 
twenty residents in six of the principal cities of the United 
States., The twenty men and women composing the list 
are: 

Mrs, Alexander McDonald and Mrs. L. B. Gibson, of 
Cincinnati; the late George M. Pullman, of Chicago; Mrs. 
George M. Pullman, Miss Florence Pullman, Edwin 
Norton, Mrs. Edwin Norton, Mrs. S. E. Gross and Mrs. 
George H. Laflin, all of Chicago; Francis T. S. Darley, 
of Philadelphia; the late Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, of 
New York; her son, George Vanderbilt, and her daughter, 
Mrs. William Douglass Sloane; William S. Hawk, of the 
Manhattan Hotel; Mrs, Susan Whitney Dimock, Miss 
Alida Chanler and Gen. Horace Porter, all of New York; 
the late Mrs. Oliver Ditson, of Boston, and Mrs. J. M. 
Sears, of Boston; Capt. George E. Lemon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In addition to the above list a large number of people 
aided Miss Jackson in making her career. Chief among 
others are Dr. William Mason and Mrs. Charles Ditson, 
of New York; Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, J. K. Paine and 
B. J. Lang, of Boston, and Mrs. Calvin Brice and Mrs. 

John A. Logan, of Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jacksor owns a fine Storioni violin. Storioni was 
a contemporary of Stradivarius, and there were people in 
their day who believed the fiddles of both were of equal 


perfection, but be this the case or not, Miss Jackson will 
not be wholly satisfied until her possessions include a gen- 
uine “Strad.” As a favored daughter of earth she may 
realize the fulfillment of this wish before a great while. 

In the matter of practising, Miss Jackson devotes be- 
tween four and five hours a day to the work, and in all 
the time, like every true artist, she is more concerned with 
the quality than quantity of tons. 

Victor Thrane, Miss Jackson’s manager, has arranged 
an extended tour for his young star. She is booked for 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Symphony orchestras of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Pittsburg, and also as soloist of many other concerts 
in different parts of the country. 

Miss Jackson’s mother and brother will go with her on 
the tour. It is in the dual capacity of private secretary 
and piano accompanist that Mr. Jackson travels with his 
sister. In musical circles abroad the young violinst and 
her mother and brother were called “The Jackson Trio,” 
for the three were inseparable and devoted to each other. 

The following is of interest in this story: 

“Mile. Leonora Jackson was unknown in Geneva, but 
in a few moments made an impression by the authority of 
her personal talent. This artist is happily endowed; she 
possesses a sure and superb technic in all the countless 
difficulties of the violin, a bow energetic in passages of 
force and tasteful when befitting. Mlle. Jackson, how- 
ever, does not aim at being merely an accomplished vir- 
tuosa; her youthful talent is already matured by reflec- 
tion and her interpretations have an intensely musical 
character. 

“The Concerto of Brahms is rather a symphony with 
violin principal than a work destined to display the vir- 
tuoso, and many violinists dread to touch it. Mlle. Jack- 
son has labored in the best school, that of Joachim, and 
on Saturday she played it with real authority, mastering 
all the difficulties of the work while comprehending the 
thought in it, and consequently the public applauded her 
warmly and repeatedly. 

“Afterward Mlle. Jackson gave with exquisite charm the 
delicious Canzonetta Of Tschaikowsky, and the impec- 
cable virtuoso was revealed in a marvelous interpretation 
of the ‘Airs Hongrois,’ of Ernst, a veritable feu d’artifice 
of all the difficulties of the violin, which were surmounted 
by the artist with admirable delicacy and sureness. Re- 
called several times with enthusiasm, Mlle. Jackson played 
in the purest style an Adagio of Bach for solo violin. Her 
absolute success leads to the supposition that Mlle. 
Jackson will not be long in returning to Geneva.”— 
Geneva Tribune, December 5, 1899. 





Another Barenhauter. 


It never rains but it pours. Berlin has enjoyed two 
“Barenhauters” this season, and now a third is announced. 
It modestly calls itself a Marchenspiel, music by Oscar 
Moricke. 





OR SALE—A genuine Carlo Bergonzi violin for sale, 
in absolutely perfect order; suitable for a lady; price, 
$1,500; fully guaranteed. C. H. Hildebrandt & Son, 1 
North Liberty street, Baltimore, Md. 





throughout Great Britain was a veritable triumph. 
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THE ODERA., 


“CARMEN.” 


A FAR larger audience gathered to witness the second 

performance of the opera on Wednesday, Dec. 20, 
and to welcome Madame Calvé’s return to New York in 
the character which is so closely identified with her name. 
The favorite prima donna has grown much thinner since 
she was here last, but her dazzling, radiant personality 
has lost none of its beauty nor charm. Her slender figure 
allows her a lissome grace and her poses and movements 
are more in the spirit of an agile girl. In many respects 
the part of Carmen under Calvés treatment remains the 
same, but she has greatly refined it and made it more 
artistic. Her acting was very fine, and her singing, while 
it never lost beauty of tone, was always the vehicle of her 
emotion and feeling. 

A cold prevented M. Saleza from appearing, and there- 
fore the part of Don José was taken by M. Alvarez. The 
latter sang much better than on the opening night, es- 
pecially in the tempestuous parts, but as he has little or no 
lyric feeling the “La fleur que tu m’avis jetée” was un- 
satisfactory. He looked the part of a Spanish officer in 
the first act, but we were very much astonished to see 
what a ferocious bandit he soon became after he followed 
Carmen, “La bas, la bas dans les montagnes.” Indeed, 
he was the most desperate character in the gang of smug- 
glers. In a short time he had acquired a tough though 
carefully trimmed beard, a frightful glare in his eyes, and 
had gone so far as to assume gold earrings, a luxury that 


stood 





none of the others possessed! Alvarez—Don José 
out in solitary ferocity, for Carmen, though very pictur- 
esque, was well dressed; Frasquita and Mercedes were 
neat, and the two smugglers, El Dancairo and El Remen- 
dado, were very mild-mannered contrabandista, with very 
The two latter (impersonated by MM. 
Dufriche and Queyla) would have been at ease hiding 
behind chairs in drawing rooms or weeping because they 
were orphans. M. Plangon essayed a new part—that of 
Escamillo, the dashing bull fighter. It was not a success, 
for the role is entirely out of M. Plancon’s range. 

His first entrance was not brilliant, nor was the 
“Toreador Song” satisfactory. It was easy enough to see 
that Plangon’s Escamillo has only an operatic acquaintance 
with a bull fight. We are inclined to doubt that he 


gentle voices. 


ever faced a crowded arena and waved his scarlet cloak 
in front of an infuriated bull dashing from the Toril. 

What a pity that this good singer has no imagination 
and only a few mechanical gestures! 

Eames sang Micaela, Bauermeister and Van Cauteren 
Frasquita and Mercedes, Devries was Zuniga, and Bars 
Morales. 

Was the opera given in Italian? The 
authorized libretto was printed in Italian and English, and 
‘Carmen,’ in 


French or 


the programs announced “Bizet’s opera 
French.” The difficulty of making these two conflicting 
statements agree was solved: The chorus sang the libretto 
and the principals sang the program. 

The chorus was fair, but, strange to say, the cigarette 
girls entered from under the bridge instead of from the 
factory, and made their exit another way. Not one of 
them was smoking, although the words they sing are 
descriptive of the smoke curling upward from their cigar- 
ettes! The crowd of little street urchins called for by the 
score, who precede and imitate the soldiers, consisted of 
three boys only, and the cigarette girls obligingly enough 
sang their little marching soldier chorus for them! 

The orchestra was better than on Monday night, but 
far from interesting or rhythmical, although Mancinelli 
tried to infuse some spirit into it. 

The curtain did not rise soon enough upon Act III., so 
that the orchestral musie describing the entrance of the 
gypsies lost its significance. The stage setting was fair, 
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and the blue and canary colored costumes of the ballet in 
the last act were new and exceedingly pretty. 


There were many disappointments with regard to the 
remaining performances of the first week of the opera. 
“Tannhauser” was promised for Friday, Dec. 22, with 
Van Dyck, Ternina, Nordica, Olitzka, Bertram, Bars, 
Queyla, Muhlmann, Meux and Plangon, under the direc- 
tion of Emil Paur. In its stead “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
was represented, with Edouard de Reszké as Almaviva, 
Clementine de Vere as Susanna, Eames as the Countess, 
Zélie de Lussan as Cherubino, Bauermeister as Marcel- 
lina, Vanni as Basilio, Pringle as Dr. Bartolo, and Du- 
friche as Antonio. Bevignani conducted. The opera was 
heavy, monotonous and unsatisfactory. 

Another disappointment occurred on the Saturday follow- 
ing. “Faust” was advertised, with Calvé as the chief 
attraction. The audience that gathered to hear Calvé’s 
Marguerite was not ecstatic when Suzanne Adams was 
substituted. Alvarez sang Faust, Illy replaced Campanari 
as Valentine, and Plancon appeared as Mephistopheles, in- 
stead of Edouard de Reszké, as advertised. 

“Lohengrin” in the evening, as a popular performance, 
was conducted by Mr. Paur, who made a successful début 
as a conductor at the Metropolitan. Dippel sang Lohengrin 
in a satisfactory manner, Schumann-Heink appeared as 
Ortrude, and Susan Strong was Elsa. 

On Monday evening “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” was given 
with Madame Sembrich, Edouard de Reszké and Cam- 
panari as the principal attractions 

The performance as a whole was sadly lacking in smooth- 
ness and finish. The excellence of Sembrich and Cam 
panari in the principal roles could not redeem the general 
inefficiency. The performance gave one the impression 
that it was being hurried through to enable the singers to 
attend some late Christmas festivities. 

The work was cut in many places, the minor parts were 
almost entirely sacrificed, and the chief characters and situ 
ations were thereby brought into undue prominence. The 
trials and tribulations of Dr. Bartolo, for example, were 
rendered almost unimporiant. Anyone who was seeing 
“The Barber’ for the first time must have been left in a 
very chaotic state of mind, for the links in the action were 
often very slightly indicated, or slurred over altogether, and 
the action was made anything but a sequence of logical dra- 
matic events. Rosina’s entrance on the balcony when Dr. 
Bartolo discovers her communicating by stealth with an un- 
known admirer who picks up the letter she drops was alto- 
gether omitted. She was first heard in response to the 
Count’s ballad. The Doctor’s 
which Rosina equivocally refers more than once, was not 
brought forward, and there was a general neglect of the 
finer points of this comedy of intrigue. A daring instance 
of free cutting occurred in the second act, where the Storm, 


“Useless Precaution,” to 


which was played very unimpressively, immediately followed 
Berta’s exit, after her “Sempre Gridi.” The intervening 
scenes are of great importance in the development of the 
drama 

The uninitiated might well wonder why Rossini intro- 
duced a storm here and what connection it had with the 
plot. Again, there was no apparent reason why Rosina 
should refuse after all to elope at the last moment with her 
lover, as she does, unless the apparent proofs had been 
forthcoming (in the omitted scenes) of his faithlessness 
It is not to be wondered at that Italian opera is so little 
liked or understood when it is presented in such a slovenly 
fashion. If it were given properly we should not always 
hear it compared so disadvantageously to German operas, 
where attention is generally paid to the minutest detail. 

Dr. Bartolo was very inefficiently represented, though some 
allowance must be made for M. Dufriche, who, at short 
notice, took the place of Pini-Corsi. He was greatly lack 
ing in the dignity, real and assumed, of such a self-im- 
portant personage. 

Salignac as the lover was sadly overweighted by the su- 
preme excellence of Sembrich as Rosina. He had no dis 
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tinction whatever, and has deteriorated since he last played 
the part. The plotting between himself and Figaro was 
very roughly sketched. 

Campanari made an excellent Figaro. He sang and acted 
with great vivacity, and looked the ideal Barber; but he, 
too, seemed to share in the general scramble to get the opera 
over. By the way, at the end of the music lesson, when 
he enters as Dr. Bartolo is extolling the superior merits 
of the music of his youth and recalling it with his cracked 
voice, why did not Figaro mimic him? This, as well as 
many other minor humorous points, was entirely missed 

Sembrich fairly earned the enthusiastic applause she re- 
ceived. Her acting and singing were alike superb; she 
gave Rosina a little more dignity than is usually associated 
with the latter, and in no scene was she in dread of her 
guardian. In the Lesson scene she sang the Bolero frim 
Verdi’s “I Vespri Siciliani,” a Strauss waltz, “Voce di 
Maiden’s Wish.” 


Edouard de Reszké’s Don Basilio was, as usual, fully ap- 


Primavera” and Chopin's 


preciated, and Bauermeister, of course, was a competent 
Berta 

In the sextet there was a noticeable want of precision 
among some of the singers 

The chorus was poor and the orchestra was somewhat 


heavy. 


“DON GIOVANNI.” 


On Wednesday, Dec. 27, “Don Giovanni” was given to a 
fairly large house that assembled with great expectations 
and seemed fully satisfied with the poor fare provided. On 
the whole, the performance of the opera was greatly in- 
ferior to what was given last year The new baritone 
Scotti as Don Giovanni suffered greatly in comparison 
with Maurel’s rendering of the same part. Signor Scotti 


has a fresh and powerful voice, although it is harsh and 


unpleasing in quality. In figure and bearing and the per- 
sonal qualities we are accustomed to demand in the Don 
he was almost entirely lacking He was unfortunately 
overpowered by Edouard de Reszké as Leporello, who 
did not seem to support his master with the same sympathy 
and delicacy as he did when singing with Maurel. Signor 
Scotti was at his best in the supper scene, but in the ball 
scene he was execrable, and on many occasions entirely 
failed to realize our ideas of the good breeding and courtly 
elegance of the libertine Don. After the quartet between 
himself, Don Ottavio, Donna Elvira and Donna Anna, on 
taking leave of the latter he even neglected to take off his 
hat! He seldom forgot the audience long enough to play 
his part earnestly with the other characters 4 notable 
instance of this was in the serenade, which, by the way, 
was beautifully accompanied by the two first violins imi 


tating the mandolin. While begging Donna Elvira's pretty 
maid to come to the window, he stood with his back to it 
and never once glanced up, and when a repetition was de- 
manded he came forward almost to the footlights and en- 
tirely forgot his charmer 

Donna Elvira in the hands of Mme. Suzanne Adams fully 
excused the Don’s fickleness. Her performance was the 
most crude and amateurish affair it is possible to imagine. 
At no time was she impressive, pathetic or interesting. She 


seemed to be t 


tally unaware of the possibilities of the 


part, which was freely cut for her. It would be interesting 


to know who was responsible for the finale of the ball scene, 
when the Don clears a way for himself to the door with his 


sword and makes a hurried escape from the outraged and 
On this occasion Elvira cast herself 


the curtain de- 


threatening assembly 
upon his breast at this critical moment, and 
scended. Was it to hinder the flight of her ungrateful 
spouse ? 

The quartet, “Non ti fidar,” was taken entirely too slow 
Instead of flying like wild fire from lip to lip, the questions 


and answers sadly dragged. Its difficulties were evidently 


overwhelming for Donna Elvira and Don Ottay who be- 
tween them also managed to spoil the “Mask Trio,”’ which 
in consequence failed to receive its usual encore. Clemen- 


tine de Vere sang this role so well last year at a moment's 
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notice that we could not help wishing the emergency had 
again arisen. Before leaving Don Elvira we cannot help 
remarking on her extraordinary idea of what constitutes 
traveling clothes, which are specifically demanded by the 
score on her first entrance. She wore a velvet and spangled 
silk neo-Tudor costume with puffed sleeves and pointed 
cuffs of lace, 

In luminous contrast was the singing of Madame Nor- 
dica. It is doubtful if the character of Donna Anna could 
be more powerfully presented, or Mozart’s music be more 
beautifully sung. The tragic intensity with which she sang 
her passionate phrases rose more than once to the sublime. 
One could not help pitying her the burden of such poor 
support as Donna Elvira and Don Ottavio supplied. 

The latter bleated his part in piteous wise. This mildest 
of mediocrities cuts, indeed, a strange figure as a gallant 
Knight of Malta. His heart beat so fast with love for the 
beautiful Donna Anna that he was nearly always out of 
breath. In “Ii mio tesoro” he took five breaths in three 
bars of the cadenza. What a time there must have been 
at rehearsals! Mr. Mancinelli evidently knew where he 
was broken winded, for when he came to the three bars 
hold of the F the orchestra positively broke into a gallop, 
although there is no aceleration in the score. This hap- 
pened at each repetition, to the tenor’s infinite comfort and 
relief. 

Edouard de Reszké’s low comedy was greatly appre- 
ciated. Sembrich was delightful as Zerlina, as she is in 
everything she attempts. She made a perfect peasant and 
never forgot the difference between herself and the high 
born lords and ladies. What a pity that some of the com- 
pany do not profit by her example in singing Mozart's 
music. Her wonderful rhythm and phrasing are beyond 
all praise. She and Nordica shared the honors of tlhe 
evening. Zerlina had competent support in Pini-Corsi, 
whose Masetto was admirable. Their acting together was 
sympathetic and a delight to behold. The Commandante 
was not impressive. The duel was not particularly well 
done. Mozart has so plainly indicated on the strings the 
lunges of the swords and the sudden halt at the fatal 
moment that it ought to be easy to fight the duel on the 
stage in accompaniment with the warring orchestra. On 
the death of the Commandante, Don Giovanni and Le- 
porello ran away like a couple of cowards. The Com- 
mandante was evidently short of servants, for his 
daughter had to go for help herself, came back with the 
watch, and in her agitation had forgotten to bring a 
doctor, unless the solitary female who accompanied her 
was a Castilian M. D. 

The scenery was anything but traditional. The “lonely 
place” to which Leporello led Donna Elvira was evidently 
a well frequented thoroughfare. Don Giovanni’s ball room 
has shrunk considerably since last season and the Don’s 
circle of acquaintance has also considerably contracted. It 
was anything but a brilliant assembly, and the minuet 
was a very poor affair. Two or three musicians were sta- 
tioned in two little compartments, like proscenium boxes, 
to serve as the orchestras on the stage! 

The chorus was very poof. Sometimes the orchestra 
played very well, and sometimes not. Pérhaps, in many 
instances, allowance should be made on account of the 
deficiencies of the singers. The overture, however, was 
wanting in the necessary fire and dash. 








Adele Laecis Baldwin Busy. 


Mrs. Baldwin sang the contralto part of “The Messiah” 
in Boston with the Handel and Haydn on Christmas Day. 
This was her third consecutive appearance with the same 
society in the same oratorio. On February 16 she sings 
“St. Paul” with Alfred Hallam’s society, Mount Vernon, 
and on this week Thursday she will assist at Miss Bailey’s 
opera-lecture. The same day she sings “Elijah” in Mont- 
clair, N. J. Early in December she sang in London, 
Canada, achieving much success. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


In Boston. 


HAT the Boston critics said of Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the eminent pianist, on the 
occasion of her playing last month in that city with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is herewith appended. It 
represents an unusually high average: 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave an admirable performance of 
Grieg’s beautiful and effective Concerto, a performance characterized 
in turn by brilliance, tenderness and strength; a performance that 
was alive and glowing with romantic feeling.—Philip Hale, in Bos- 
ton Journal, December 3, 1899. 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, who was cordially received, played the ex- 
acting solo part with exquisite finish in regard to technic, and with 
a grace, warmth and artistic refinement of style that made her per- 
formance delightful and satisfying from beginning to end. Nor 
were virility, breadth and fire lacking wherever they were demanded. 
The effect made a notable impression, and at its close there were 
stormy applause and enthusiastic recalls.—Boston Herald, December 


3, 1899. 





Grieg’s piano concerto in A minor does not wear well; it is rather 
eccentric in some of its effects and does not attain the coherency 
which one may demand in this form. It received a fictitious value 
through the verve and dash with which Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler played it. The pianist completely won her audience; her 
work was of a breadth and power distinctly masculine, yet the fiora- 
tura of the Adagio were given with commendable delicacy. The 
bravura of her trills and double trills recalled the fortissimo trillist 
to whom this work is dedicated—Edmund Neupert—and in her mar- 
tial rendering of the first movement Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler often 
recalled the lamented Norwegian pianist. * * *—Boston Adver- 
tiser, December 4. 





The soloist at the Symphony offering last week was that brilliant 
and strongly effective pianist, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. She 
is better worth hearing than ever. Her performance of Grieg’s Con- 
certo in A minor, No. 16, gave excellent opportunity for the display 
of that wonderful technical skill and great power contrasted with 
marvelous daintiness of expression which mark her as one of the 
most noteworthy among the women artists of our time in piano play- 
ing. The orchestra under Mr. Gericke’s baton accompanied Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler in a most appreciative and thoroughly delightful 
way. Not without cause did the soloist make special acknowledg- 
ment to the skilled players and their watchful director at the close 
of the Norwegian’s exacting concerto. With the audience the suc- 
cess of the artist, as a mafter of course, was complete.—Boston 
Globe, December 3, 1899. 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler well maintains her record as a record 
breaker; every time she comes back to us she does better than the 
last. What she did last Saturday evening with the Grieg Concerto 
calls for more than common notice. She not cnly did great work, 
but, as the event proved, had a great opportunity. This is worth 
thinking of. * * * 

Last Saturday’s performance of the Concerto by Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and the orchestra was indeed a wonder! Strange, too, in 
one way, for Grieg is one of the most inveterately masculine of men, 
and Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler pushes femininity of conception and feel- 
ing to extremes; she is not only a woman all through, but seems 
tacitly to acknowledge and glory in it; she never attempts to ape 
virility. But just herein lay the rare perfection of the situation; in 
the singular capacity of the very feminine woman of Southern blood 
for doing full justice to the work of the entirely masculine Northern 
man. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler not only brought to light, but empha- 
sized in no common way, the most essential gist of the piano con- 
certo as a musical form; this is the diametrical oppositeness in char- 
acter of the piano and the orchestra. As a composer, Beethoven em- 
phasized this as no concerto writer ever has since; recognizing that 
the piano could do best just what the orchestra could not, and vice 
versa, Beethoven would continually produce the most startling 
effects by letting each one of these two forces take the same theme or 
passage absolutely in its own way. One can say that, to do full justice 
to Beethoven's piano concertos—especially to the great ones in G 
major and E flat major—each one of these two forces must maintain 
its own individuality, even to the point of the pianist’s having an 
apparently different conception of the work from the orchestral con- 
ductor. Each one has his own version of the thing to impress upon 
the listener. 

How far Grieg has followed Beethoven in this I will not attempt 
to determine. But Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler accentuated the idea to 
perfection. Every time she came in with a phrase, after the orches- 
tra had played it, she seemed to be saying: “No; not so, but so!” 
Her playing of the piano part was like a rhapsody of her own on 
thoughts and feelings suggested by the orchestra. It was infinitely 


poetic! And Grieg, of all men, ought not to object; for this is just 
what he himself did in his second piano parts to Mozart's sonatas, in 
which he made no attempt to imitate Mozart’s style, but expressed 
his own modern Scandinavian feelings about Mozart’s music entirely 
in his own modern Scandinavian way. I do not see how the intrinsic 
poetry of Grieg’s Concerto could have been better brought out than 
by Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler and Mr. Gericke. Between them they 
gave the work as few of us may ever have the luck to hear it given 
again. The pianist had a complete triumph.—Boston Transcript, De- 
cember 4 


Septimus Fraser, the Montreal Blind 
Musician, 
ON THE 
Virgil Practice Clavier. 


OMEONE has said: “Willful waste makes woeful 
want.” There can be no doubting the fact that more 
time and money are needlessly spent, and in many cases 
wasted, in the study of piano playing than in any other 
branch of education. This is generally attributed to lack of 
talent, whereas it owes its origin to the inadaptation of the 
means to the end desired. The Virgil Practice Clavier is 
surely filling a need long felt by thoughtful pianists of en- 
abling students to separate the mechanical from the musical. 
By this means greater accuracy and assurance can be ob- 
tained at much less expenditure of time, strength and nerve 
force. 

The Clavier possesses a keyboard and action identical 
with that of the piano. Its use enables the student to de- 
vote eyes and brain during a portion of each day’s practice 
to the business of conquering the mechanical difficulties, and 
incidentally musical thought and imagination are trained by 
the desire to hear the tones which are absent 

The use of the Virgil Practice Clavier not only secures 
greater accuracy but lessens the years of practice and short- 
ens the time required for study. 





Concert at St. Luke’s. 


A concert complimentary to the nurses in the training 
school attached to St. Luke’s Hospital, Cathedral Heights, 
will be tendered Saturday evening, January 5, by Frank 
Treat Southwick and the choir of the West End Presby- 
terian Church, in the parlors of the Vanderbilt Pavilion. 

The program is to consist of Liszt’s “Nocturne” and “Le 
Bal” of Rubinstein, by Mr. Southwick, pianist; “O, Happy 
Day,” by Gétze, and “Vulcan’s Song,” from “Philemon et 
Baucis,” by W. H. Ives, basso; “I'll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby” and “Sleep, Little Baby of Mine,” rendered by W 
H. MacGregor, tenor; “The Rosary,” by Nevin, and 
Turner’s “Song of the Heart,” by Miss Grace Carroll, con- 
tralto; Southwick’s “Nocturne” and Denza’s ‘““May Morn- 
ing,” by Miss Minnie Blenner, soprano. In addition to 
these solos by the ladies and gentlemen, who have kindly 
volunteered their services, a quartet from “The Crusaders,” 
by Pinsuti, and the duet, “El Desdichado,” of Saint-Saéns 
will be added. 

This is the second entertainment of the course provided 
by Mrs. Ada Crisp for the present season. The next will 
occur January 27, and consists of an explanatory musical 
recital by Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, whose piano 
lectures have won her considerable distinction in several 
cities. 





Mrs. Katherine Riesberg in New York. 


Mrs. Riesberg, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., will in future 
make this city her home, with her son, F. W. Riesberg, 
the pianist, accompanist, organist, secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, &c. 
Said the Buffalo News of recent date: “At the last meet- 
ing of the Scribblers’ Club Mrs. Riesberg was one of the 
members present, and to whom farewells were said. She 
leaves, much to the regret of this club and of a large 
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THE GILMoovR, OTTAWA, December 22, 1809. 


HE Canadian capital is not only a viceregal abode, a 
social whirl and a political axis. It is a musical 
centre, and more especially an educational musical centre, 
truths whiclr this article and future issues of this journal 
will endeavor to illustrate. 

In the presence of Her Excellency the Countess of 
Minto (His Excellency the Governor-General was un- 
avoidably absent in the Canadian metropolis), other 
notable persons and a numerous and attentive audience, 
the Ottawa Choral Society, conducted by J. Edgar Birch, 
periormed Handel’s “Messiah,” in the Russell Theatre, 
on Thursday evening, December 7. The chorus interpreted 
its parts very acceptably, thereby reflecting much credit 
upon Mr. Birch. Owing to the fact that the 
orchestra included musicians from Montreal, full 
instrumental rehearsals were necessarily very limited, 
and consequently the singing of the chorus was superior 
to the playing of the orchestra. The soloists, Shannah 
Cumming, soprano; Edith J. Miller, contralto; Holmes 
Cowper, tenor, and Watkin Mills, bass, formed a compe- 
tent quartet, while Dr. Price, of the Dominion Church, 
presided at the organ. 

“Ottawa has the best conducted choral society I ever 
sang with.” A local contemporary states that such was 
the verdict of Watkin Mills. It is to be hoped that J. 
Edgar Birch’s progressive organization may continue to 
win such plausible estimates. 

An innovation occurred at the Russell Theatre on the 
evening of December 15 when, at the close of the first 
act of “Paul Kauvar,” E. R. Spencer, the company’s lead- 
ing actor, stepped before the footlights and read the Citi- 
zen’s special despatch, announcing General Buller’s attempt 
to cross the Tugela River, and graphically describing the 
disastrous results which ensued. The news was at first 
misunderstood and therefore someone applauded; but the 
offender soon became painfully aware that his ill-timed 
demonstrations of approval were being echoed by hisses. 

In the “May Court Room,” Sparks Chambers, on the 
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afternoon of December 16, Miss E. M. Elliot, an enthu- 
siastic exponent of Evelyn Ashton Fletcher’s Music 
Method, gave an interesting explanation of her work. 
During the past week Miss Elliot has become so fortunate 
as to count among her pupils the children of the Governor- 
General and the Countess of Minto. 

On December 13 Mrs. Walter Bronson and Mrs. Frank 
Bronson held a private musical soirée, which proved to 
be one of the best ever given in this city. Among those 
who took part were Mrs. McConnell (pianist), Miss Marie 
Weber von Miiller (soprano) and Miss Laura Wise (so- 
prano). 

The Ottawa firm of J. L. Orme & Son, importers of 
musical instruments, last year published an artistic calendar 
which aroused much admiration, for pictures of world 
famous composers were conspicuous figures in the design 
This year the same gentlemen are to be congratulated 
upon another complimentary calendar, which will be 
graced with the likenesses of the following twelve prom- 
inent Ottawa musicians: Edouard Barton, vocal instructor; 
J. Edgar Birch, organist at Knox Church; Frank Buels, 
vocal instructor; Arthur Dorey, principal of the Canadian 
College of Music; H. Collier Grounds, organist at St. 
Joseph’s Church; F. M. S. Jenkins, organist at St. An- 
drew’s Church; H. Puddicombe, piano instructor; Amedie 
Tremblay, organist at the Basilica; C. E. B. Price, or- 
ganist at the Dominion Methodist Church; Dr. Charles 
Saunders, director of the Ottawa Conservatory of Music; 
E. Y. Steele, organist at St. John’s Church, and Ernest 
Whyte, piano instructor. 

In passing through the spacious warerooms of J. L. 
Orme & Son a professional musician is impressed par- 
ticularly by the variety of the manufacturers represented 
in the extensive assortment of pianos, including the 
Steinway, Knabe, Kranich & Bach, Mason & Risch, Ger- 
rard Heintzman, Heintzman & Co., L. E. N. Pratte, the 
Mendelssohn Company and the “Morris” pianos. In 
addition may be seen an Aeolian, several pianolas, a clavier, 
many orchestral instruments, and copious supplies of sheet 
music, 

Recently, in the course of an interview, George Orme, 
the head of the firm, said much in favor of music in 
Ottawa. He considers that here the average audience is 
of an exceptionally intelligent calibre, a fact which he at- 








tributes largely to the circumstance that this city, being 
the seat of the Government, is a resort for the civil service 
employee and a favorite haunt for the well educated. 

The Schubert Club, of Ottawa, has elected its officers 
as follows: President: L. A. Smith; vice-president, Miss 
M. E. Scott; secretary-treasurer, C. Thomson; coun- 
cilors, Mrs. L. H. Alexander, Mrs. C. E. Saunders and A. 
T. Snow. This society, which devotes itself exclusively to 
unaccompanied vocal music, has lately been revived by 
Dr. Saunders. 

A potent factor in the artistic life of this city is the 
Woman’s Morning Music Club ,which meets once a fort- 
night at Orme’s Hall, while every fourth concert is of a 
public character and is held in Harmony Hall. The con- 
vener of the music committee is Mrs. McConnell, a 
pianist of great talent and ability. 

It is probable that Paderewski will be heard in Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal respectively on April 30, May 2 and 
May 4 Within the next few weeks De Pachmann will 
play here. To-night a Joseffy recital is to take place in 
Toronto 

In the Russell Theatre, on Tuesday of a recent date, the 
Ottawa Amateur Orchestral Society, numbering about sev- 
enty-five performers, gave its fourteenth concert. The as- 
sisting artists were Miss Ruby Cutter, soprano, of New 
York; Miss McLaren, violinist, of Ottawa; J. B. Dubois, 
’cellist, of Montreal, and Miss Whitley and Mr. Dorey, ac- 
companist. nder the able direction of F. M. S. Jenkins the 
orchestra, which has flourished for the past five years, is 
doing much to increase intelligent appreciation of the best 
compositions for concerted instruments. 


Miss Margaret Huston, soprano, is to be congratulated 
upon the success of her latest recital, which was held in 
Association Hall on the evening of November 30. Miss 
Huston’s selections included “Serenade du _ Passant,” 
Massenet; “Spring Tide,” Becker; Berceuse, Godard, 
and “Sands o’ Dee,” Clay. Her singing aroused enthus- 
iasm and she was repeatedly recalled, as were also the 
assisting artists, Miss Florence Marshall, a brilliant and 
very promising young pianist, who studied for years with 
H. M. Field; Miss Bessie Bonsall, the well-known con- 
tralto, who again evidenced that she possesses remarkable 
control of the voice, and George Fox, the accomplished 
violinist. This concert was unquestionably one of the 
finest ever given in Toronto by purely Canadian talent. 
The many admirers of Miss Huston’s musical gifts and 
enterprise wish her continued prosperity upon her return 
to Paris, which takes place in January. 

** 


The Toronto Conservatory of Music’s Thursday 
Musical Club is being conducted in a very satisfactory 
and progressive manner. On the evening of December 
13 a large reception was held, after which the following 
program was given before a cultured and appreciative 
audience, in the Music Hall: 

Organ selections by Mr. Blakeley. 
Boabdil Waltz......cccecccssesveceeees suvcesecsooccecestes Moszkowski 


Waiting ......cescceeeeeees occvcvecccocoscescosooooooooosoooonnts Millard 
Miss Mabel V. Thomson 

The Leet Chord. cccccccccccccccccvcccccecsscccescecees Adelaide Proctor 
The Daffodils - eee ..William Wordsworth 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter. 

Magic Fire Scene........sccsccccssercesensveseeseeeees Wagner-Brassin 
Nymphs and Fauns.... : poccocsosooscoes .. Bemberg 
Mrs. H. W. Parker. 
Berceuse, from Jocelyn...... 


Paul Haha. 

Ballad, Tom the Rhymer.............cscecseceeeeseneseeees 
Oscar Wenbourne 

Trio in F, First Movement, Allegro Moderato.... Godard 

Miss Jessie Perry, piano; Mrs, Adamson, violin; Mr. Hahn, ‘cello 


The officers of the club are: Honorary president, Dr. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CONCERT TOUR. 
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Edward Fisher; president, Mrs. Edward Fisher; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Maud Masson; secretary, Miss Isabel Christie, 
and treasurer, Miss Bessie Cowan. Executive committee: 
Mrs. Parker, Miss Dallas, Miss Morris, Miss Hirschfelder, 
Miss Crittenden, Mr. Herald, Miss Tandy, Miss Gordon, 
Miss Perry, Miss Hayes, Mrs. Nichols and Mr. Hardy. 
The plan of work for the season 1899-1900 is as follows: 


TIRE DBs ic cocccccccccccccccccccccevccsocs Miscellaneous. 
NONE. cEgEoccessocccsédocvccdaveseue Mendelssohn. 
TROVOMINEE Gio cccoscccccccccccccccces American Composers. 





TRRORDAE Fo cies vecccsccesscceees Beethoven and Schubert. 
December 13......-+.- Miscellaneous. Invitation Evening. 
FARA BB oociccccceccceccccens Modern French Composers. 
NEE J ddboesc cu céevce cdébputeneudiede soe’ Rubinstein. 
PUREE dtc ovvacvecoveccedetered Chopin and Schumann. 
PR. Lcncndoccssscssnbevenegeanes Mozart and Haydn. 
Dh syaccscecend ane tetehenentees Bach and Handel. 
BED Bi nsvoccccacesosdedvessessoccess Scandinavian Music. 


seddeeondseuubicsbbesodécoss Request Day. 
Annual Meeting. 


The Conservatory is enjoying another remarkably suc- 
cessful year. 





Miss Via Macmillian, directress of the Toronto Junction 
College of Music, gave an excellent concert in the early 
part of November, when the performers were J. D. A. 
Tripp, pianist; Mrs. K. Chattoe-Morton, vocalist; C. 
Dimmock, tenor; Miss Kate Archer, violinist; Miss Dora 
L. McMurtry, soprano, and Miss Lillian Burns, elo- 
cutionist. May HaMILton. 





Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
A Course or Beetnoven RecirAts. 
R. EDWARD FISHER is arranging a course of Bee- 
thoven recitals, which will be given early in the year 
by advanced pupils of the music director. The programs 
will include solos, duos, trios and quartets. 
An AppiTion To THE VIOLIN STAFF. 

Ernest du Domaine, whose career as a violinist was out- 
lined in a recent issue of THe Musica, Courier, has been 
appointed a member of the Conservatory’s teaching staff. 

Tae Sourawick Lectures. 

The lectures given by Henry Lawrence Southwick in 
the Conservatory Music Hall on Saturday afternon and 
evening, December 9, must be counted among the chief 
literary events of the season. His afternoon lecture con- 
vinced his hearers that Hamlet was a man of strong will 
and definite purpose, and cleared away many conflicting 
opinions of critics who represent the Denmark prince 
as having been a cowardly maniac. Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Richelieu” was treated in the evening in an interpretative 
way, and Mr. Southwick brought not only the highest 
intelligence of conception into his work, but his adapta- 
tion of voice and gesture in the various characters was 
admirable. 

Miss Greta Masson, of Boston, who assisted Mr. South- 
wick, sang in the afternoon “Farewell, Ye Hills,” an aria 
from “The Maid of Orleans,” by Tschaikowsky, and in the 
evening “Shadow Song,” from “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” 
by Meyerbeer. Miss Masson interpreted her songs in a 
simple and natural way, all her notes, from the lowest to 
the highest, being taken without effort and with an evi- 
dent enjoyment on the part of the singer. There is no 
break in the voice, and the stream of pure tone, added 
te correct intonation and articulation, made her work 
particularly enjoyable. Miss Masson is a pupil of Albert 
Baker Cheney, of Boston, who has been her only teacher, 
and such work as she has accomplished does him great 
credit. 

Tue Georce Extor Lecrures. 

The course of lectures on George Eliot, by W. Sanford 
Evans, M. A., was completed on December 12, and the 
interest taken in them was very gratifying to the lecturer, 
and also to Miss Maud Masson, principal of the Elocution 


School, under whose auspices they were taken up. Mr. 
Evans’ exhaustive study of the life and works of George 
Eliot made these lectures particularly entertaining and in- 
structive. The books specially treated were ‘‘Middle- 
march” and “Daniel Deronda,” and it is to be hoped Mr. 
Evans will repeat these discourses next season in addition 
to taking up other works by the same author. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECITALS. 

The piano recital given by pupils of Miss Maud Gordon 
in the Conservatory Music Hall on November 24 was at- 
tended by a large audience, who appreciated the excellent 
program presented. Compositions by Godard, Delahaye, 
Borowski, Johannes Pache, Paderewski, Mendelssohn, 
Moszkowski, Stojokski, Tschaikowsky and Grieg were 
played in an intelligent and musical manner. Miss Lena 
Hayes and Paul Hahn assisted in the concerted numbers, 
while vocal selections were contributed by pupils of Miss 
Denzil. 

A vocal recital was given by pupils of Mrs. Reynolds- 
Reburn in the Conservatory Music Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, when some good work was presented, that of Miss 
Emily Findlay, soprano, and Miss Emily Selway, con- 
tralto, being specially worthy of praise. Others taking 
part were Misses Nita Brimstin, Katie Miller, Frances 
Crosby, Ethel Switzer, Sasy Gilby and F. T. Beatty. The 
piano numbers by Miss Bessie Burgar and Miss Ada F. 
Wagstaff, pupils of Dr. Edward Fisher, and the ’cello solo 
by Miss Madeline Evans, pupil of Paul Hahn, formed an 
acceptable feature of the program, which was further en- 
hanced by the organ and violin obligatos played respec- 
tively by T. A. Reid and Miss Marguerite Waste. 

An artistic recital was recently given by pupils of J. W. 
F. Harrison, a prominent member of the staff. 








Concerning Canadian Pianists. 
THE Gri_mMour, Ottawa, December 29, 1899. 


J. D. A. Tripp. 
HE following selections from his many press notices 
of recent date will serve to illustrate that J. D. A. 
Tripp, the eminent Canadian concert pianist, is continuing 


to win the approval of music critics: 

Mr. Tripp has matured wonderfully since his last appearance 
here. He was placed in a rather trying position last evening be- 
cause he was the first piano virtuoso to appear here since the great 
Sauer. This was rather accentuated by the fact that he played 
two numbers at least which Sauer rendered, viz., the tremendous 
Toccata and Fugue of Bach-Tausig and Chopin's lovely Berceuse. 
These two numbers in themselves strike one as being the Alpha and 
Omega of piano music, drawing as they do on the complete dynamic 
resources of the performer. They bear an analogous relationship 
in nature to a lyric mountain rivulet as compared with thunderous 
Niagara. Notwithstanding the comparison they gave rise to, they 
were two of Mr. Tripp's best numbers. His technique is next to 
flawless and he has a very marked temperament. If Sauer is great, 
beyond cavil or doubt, Mr. Tripp is approximately great. In his 
Schumann number, Chopin's difficult Etude in G flat, and especially 
in the last number, “La Campanella,” Mr. Tripp rose to a height 
which left no doubt in the mind that he is easily the very greatest 
piano virtuoso in Canada.—Belleville Daily Sun. 

Two movements, an andante and an allegro from a Mendelssohn 
Sonata for ‘cello and piano, served to introduce Mr. Tripp with 
Miss Littlehales, and to reveal the fact that he was a pianist of 
power and temperament. The number did not allow him, however, 
to disclose all his fine qualities, which were discovered in his later 
performances. In the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor; in the “Andante Favori” in F, by Beethoven; in a Rubinstein 
Barcarolle; in Liszt's brilliant arrangement of Paganini’s “La Cam- 
panella,” and in Paderewski’s Melody in G flat, played in response 
to an encore, he showed himself to be a remarkably well equipped 
pianist. He belongs to the latter day school of pianists who culti- 
vate dynamic power as well as beautiful tone and brilliant technic. 
There was extraordinary virility in his playing when the composi- 
tion demanded it, as in the Bach-Tausig number; there was evi- 
dence of fine intelligence and noble reverence in his interpretation 
of Beethoven; there was a lovely, liquid, singing quality of tone in 
the Rubinstein Barcarolle, and there were dash and brilliancy, force 
and delicacy, an exciting virtuosity and a beautiful clarity in the 
Paganini-Liszt number. He can throw off chords with splendid 


power, but his force, while producing sonorous and clangorous 
effects, never results in harshness. His technic has been finely de- 
veloped and in the most intricate runs, arpeggios and trills he 
easily compasses all exactions.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 





Mr. Tripp had not been heard here before last night, still his 
reputation had preceded him. There was an intense satisfaction in 
hearing this artist by reason of the truly musical qualities exhibited 
by him. Mr. Tripp was heard to great advantage in a Bach-Tausig 
Teccata and Fugue in D minor, and the “Andante Favori’” in F, 
by Beethoven. The greatest success of the evening, however, was 
scored by Mr. Tripp in his playing of Liszt’s arrangement of “La 
Campanella,” by Paganini, in which he showed the real mastery he 
possessed over the keyboard.—Syracuse Evening Herald. 





Mr. Tripp has more than a local reputation; an artist in the high 
est sense of the word, he displayed the varied contrasts of his 
numbers from the simple, unaffected little theme of the Beethoven 
Andante to the closing “La Campanella,” that great favorite of 
both young and old pianists. There was no doubting the mas- 
terly interpretation of the Moszkowski Waltz, nor of the exquisite 
beauty of the little dance by Delibes, which he played as encore, and 
which it is said he was the first to introduce in this country. Those 
strong, agile fingers can fall strong as sledge hammers or light as a 
gossamer wing. The three apparently simple little studies by 
Chopin are nevertheless full of character, and under less skillful 
treatment would be merely unmeaning sketches. Mr. Tripp gives 
them life, vitality, color—makes them, in fact, perfect gems of tone 
painting. In all the varied contrasts and phases of musical inter 
pretation, and, as well, technic, Mr. Tripp proved beyond doubt a 
great artist.—Guelph Daily Mercury. 





Mr. Tripp’s performance charmed even the most critical of his 
audience, who have not hesitated to compare him favorably with 
the greatest pianists who have performed on this continent. His 
selections held the people enthralled, and he was enthusiastically 
applauded.—Belleville Daily Ontario. 


*-_ * * 


H. M. Fievp. 


Many Canadian admirers of H. M. Field’s pianistic abil- 
ity are expressing a desire that he may return to Canada. 
That Mr. Field is appreciated in Leipsic may be seen by 
this extract from the German Times: 

Harry M. Field, formerly of Toronto and now an esteemed teacher 
of the piano ‘n the higher and highest grades in this city, has re- 
turned from a highly successful tour, during which he, the royal 
Wurtemberg Court Opera singer, Herr Albin Giinther, of Stutt- 
gart, and the latter’s wife, Frau Anna Giinther, concert singer, of 
Dresden, gave concerts in twelve different places in Thuringia and 
Bavaria, as the local papers report, to large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. (The love of music is notably developed in Thuringia.) Mr. 
Field figured on the program with the Scherzo from Weber's A flat 
major Sonata, Listz’s “Tarantella da Venezia e Napoli,” the Chopin- 
Liszt “Chant Polonais,” G flat major, and Sapellnikoff’s “Danse des 
Elfes,” taking, moreover, all the song accompaniments upon him- 
self—so that he did not “eat the bread of idleness” on his holiday 
trip. Recalls and encores followed each number. 


* * * 


FRANK S. WELSMAN. 

In Association Hall, Toronto, on the evening of De- 
cember 19, Frank S. Welsman, piano virtuoso, gave a suc- 
cessful recital. The Toronto Mail and Empire of December 
20 thus describes the pianist’s performance: 

Frank Welsman, probably the best of our resident pianists, gave a 
recital in Association Hall last night in company with Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft, baritone, of New York. Mr. Welsman, by virtue of his 
splendid execution and the genuine musicianship apparent in all his 
work, showed himself not only a pianist of very great promise, but 
one whose present performance reaches a high plane of excellence 
His program last night was an exceedingly arduous one, too much so 
perhaps; at least four of his numbers had no interest apart from 
their difficulties. The first of these, a study in octaves, by Kullak, 
was executed with immense power and dexterity. The others of this 
class were the noisy Welsh Rhapsody of Clarence Lucas, a soulless 
legende, “St. Francois de Paule,” by Liszt, and a transcription by 
Schutt of Johan Strauss’ “Fledermaus” valse, and, while they served 
to show the great reserve force and technical skill of the performer, 
were rather an overdose. Mr. Welsman’s real qualities as an inter- 
preter came out in his delicate and graceful rendering of Chopin’s 
Scherzo, op. 29, and Grieg’s “Ich liebe Dich,” in both of which he 
showed precision and firmness, combined with fine feeling and true 
insight into the moods of the composer. Another charming bit of 
work was his buoyant interpretation of a minuet by Scarlatti. In a 
number of other pieces Mr. Welsman showed the same fine qualities 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William C ings, A i Ster- 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
d d for teach of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 
Mias &. A. FLETCHER, 


1128 Madison Ave., New York, 
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Dramatic 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 
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Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 
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already enumerated, and he may congratulate himself on a right true 
artistic achievement. . 
E. RENAvD. 

In response to the invitation of Mr. Goulet, Toe Must- 
caL Courrer’s Canadian representative recently heard E. 
Renaud, the talented young French-Canadian pianist, play 
a number of compositions. The impression made by his 
performance on this occasiom was very favorable, for he 
displayed brilliancy of touch, remarkable facility in octave 
playing, magnetism, poetic instinct and unmistakable 
musical temperament, Mr. Renaud has been a pupil of Mr. 
Ducharme, of Montreal, and he has studied in Europe. 
To-day he is appearing at the Montreal Symphony Or- 
chestra concert, and it is his intention to make extensive 
tours as a concert pianist. THe Musica, Courter wishes 
this promising young artist every possible success. 

M. H. 


H. M. Field. 
H. M. Field, the eminent Canadian musician now living 
in Leipsic, Germany, has met with gratifying success both 
as a concert pianist and as a piano instructor. The work 
of Mr. Field and his many pupils will continue to be 
described from time to time in this paper, and in the 
present issue we take pleasure in reproducing the follow- 
ing press notice written by a competent European critic: 


Harry Field is an artist who is not only noted for a perfect technic 
which overcomes all difficulties of modern virtuosity, taking for ex- 
ample his performance of the “Danse des Elfes” and Liszt’s Tar- 
antella, but also for his exceptionally fine treatment of the tone of 
the piano and the great intelligence he displays in his interpreta- 
tions, which charm his hearers, and which is, after all, really the 
highest grade of artistic maturity.—The Jena Zeitung. 





Clara A. Korn’s Essay. 


At the last meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, of 
East Orange, N. J., Mrs. Clara A. Korn read an original 
paper entitled “Kalkbrenner-Chopin,” which was pub- 
lished in THe Musica Courter of October 27, 1897, illus- 
trating at the piano with some Kalkbrenner numbers. 
The essay created a sensation among the club members, 
one of whom, the sister of a prominent literary woman, 
expressed the opinion that it was “the best article on a 
musical subject that she had ever heard.” Mrs. Korn’s 
own compositions are meeting with favor among the 
people of the Oranges, and are enjoying a large sale. 
The East Orange Gazette in speaking of them in a recent 
issue said: “Mrs. Korn’s compositions are not of a flashy 
or amateurish quality. They are good, thoughtful musi- 
cianly works, and will probably find permanent apprecia- 


tion.” 





Two Subscription Concerts. 

Townsend H. Fellows has arranged to give two sub- 
scription concerts in Knabe Hall this month. He has 
engaged the Richard Arnold String Sextet for both con- 
certs. The personnel of this quartet is: Richard Arnold, 
violin; Herm. Kuehn, violin; Leo Taussig, violoncello; 
Emil Gramm, viola; Carl Binhack, viola, and August 
Kalkhof, double bass. Others who will appear are Mrs. 
Gustav Hinrichs, Josef Weiss, Paul Default, August Spa- 
nuth, A. Bode and Miss ‘Helen Collins. 

The first concert will take place next Tuesday morning 
at 11 o'clock. 
























































































Mile. Electo Gifford. 


ARTISTE THEATRE NATIONALE—AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
I is real pleasure to record the happiness of this young 
American girl in her career. 

In Paris Miss Gifford was one of the most serious of 
the American students in the city. Always at work, always 
seeking newer and deeper truths in musical knowledge, 
obedient to teachers, reflective, judicious, cheerful, and, 
above all, abounding in hope and courage, this girl’s asso- 
ciation was in itself an example. 

Endowed with the marvelous voice which made her 
name well known, if not, indeed, popular, before ever leav- 
ing home, Miss Gifford’s family and social life was essen- 
tially musical and dramatic. This is for her second nature, 
and all she needed was acquaintance with the treasures of 
music lore and an extended acquaintance with the technics 
of higher development. 

She blossomed out here in a short time, keeping health 
and spirits in line, so that there should be no setbacks of 
which herself should be author. Her beautiful high so- 
prano voice was already well known and much commented 
upon in Paris. The question of engagement was but a 
question of circumstance. 

The circumstance arrived and she was there to meet it. 

Accounts have reached the States in various ways, tell- 
ing of the début in Amsterdam and of the favorable com- 
ment to which it gave rise. 

The début was made in “La Reine de Saba” as Sulamith 
The Queen in “Les Huguenots,” “Faust” 
and Ophélie followed at once. In fact some little touches 
of “prima donna ill humor” had to be put on to prevent an 
“overworked prima donna” at the outset 

The directors were so pleased with her success that an 
effort was made to have her sing everything in the reper- 


Marguerite in 


tory. One may imagine what with learning new roles, 
keeping language in tune, costumes, wigs, meeting people, 
singing, and again studying and rehearsals, how very busy 
a season fell directly upon the shoulders of this very young 
professional. 

She did not have one bad criticism about her com 
One of the 
severest critics and one of the most authority in Holland 
wrote of her début: 

“Mile. Gifford played the naive role of Sulamith with 
virgin-like simplicity. As a singer she may assure herself 
My first 


mencement, which is something remarkable 


of success. She has an extraordinary voice 
impression of her is very favorable, indeed.” 

Another critic said: 

“Whether in loud or soft passages the voice has ever 
the same singing, silvery quality, and, more yet, she un- 
derstands how to manage that voice.” 

Another yet remarked that her high notes were a 
marvel! 

In a solo of the Huguenot Queen, Miss Gifford was ap- 
plauded in the middle, something unusual, and again 
wildly applauded with bravas at the end. The duet be- 
tween the Queen and Raoul was also applauded 

An amateur musical club presented her with a magnifi- 
cent basket of flowers. Her floral tributes were many and 
lovely. 

Biography, photograph, &c., were printed in over two 
thousand newspapers in America at the time. Her engage- 
ment has been extended at The Hague. 





Paderewski'’s Orchestral Concerts. 
page ey iron, played at Carnegie Hall last Sunday 


night before a crowded house. With an orchestra 
conducted by Walter Damrosch the Polish pianist read 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto in a graceful rather than 
intellectual fashion. It was finished as to technics, but the 
Exception must 
be made, however, to the poetic presentation of the slow 
movement. After a group of familiar Chopin soli—A flat 
Ballade, C sharp minor Valse, D flat Prelude, C major 
Study and A flat Polonaise—the pianist had to give as an 
encore the E major study from op. 10 
His own Fantaisie Polonaise, with orchestra, proved as 
brilliant and as effective as ever. It was played here once 


interpretation lacked authority and weight 


before, and exhaustively reviewed on that occasion. The 
piquant scoring and marked rhythms of the solo part make 
this composition deservedly popular. Paderewski, who was 
in excellent form, had to also play for a very enthusiastic 
audience a Liszt Rhapsody and the Chopin Berceuse. His 
third recital occurs next Saturday afternoon at Carnegie 


Hall. 


As to Milwaukee. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
yg weeks ago an article appeared in your columns 
pertaining to musical conditions in Milwaukee. The 
wish was expressed that some teacher, who was also an ar 
tist, would settle here, as Milwaukee would prove an excel- 
lent field for work. Now, lest any teacher-artist should har- 
bor the intention of settling in our city, I want to call at 
tention to two facts which your worthy correspondent 
seems to have overlooked. 

In the first place, most of the local music teachers were 
organized last summer into two bodies: a “conservatory” 
and a “college” of music. Among them is at least one 
who aspires to be an artist, and who has played with the 
Thomas Orchestra. But even if the individual members of 
these two organizations are not of sufficient rank in artistic 
and educational ability, the power of organization must not 
be overlooked, for it will always attract the great mass of 
the people, and music students are no exception 

The second fact which I wish to call to mind is that for 
more than twenty years a piano teacher has been active in 
our midst, whose work is unique and of the highest rank, 
so that a comparison with the work of ordinary schools and 
conservatories of music is out of-the question. Anyone 
who has attended the pupil recitals of Julius Klauser will 
bear witness to this fact Let me say simply that not 
only were all the numbers by the pupils played from mem- 
ory, but also the orchestra parts on a second piano by Mr. 
Klauser. 
any artist might have been proud 
artists of Chicago who was cited as an example by your 
worthy correspondent. took lessons of Mr. Klauser a few 


And the entire performance was one of which 
One of the very teacher 


years ago, and in unmistakable words expressed his eternal 
gratitude for what Mr. Klauser had done for him in tone 
production. 

Milwaukee is hardly a field for more piano teacher-ar- 
tists, but it is an excellent field for music students, who wish 
to become thorough musicians, fine pianists and genuine 
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1899 


INSTRUMENTALISTS: 


PETSCHNIKOFF, 


JACKSON, vioun. 
HAMBOURG, Piano. 
JONAS, PIANO. 
RUEGGER, ‘cero. 
GAERTNER, ‘cx.v0. 
AIME LACHAUME, riano. 
FELIX FOX, piano. 


VIOLIN, 


MARGUERITE STILWELL, runo. 


VON STERNBERG, puno. 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 
KALTENBORN ORCHESTRA, Franz xactencorn Conductor. 


ARTISTS 


1900 


VOCALISTS: 


SAVILL z. SOPRANO. 


OS OS 
Exclusive Direction 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq. West, ? 


NEW YORK. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, 


Representative. 
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VOIGT, SOPRANO. 
MME. EVTA KILESKI, sornano. 


MARGUERITE NEVILLE, sornano. 
RUBY CUTTER, sornano. 
BLOODGOOD, conrnacro. 
PRESTON, CONTRALTO. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, 


HAM LIN, TENOR. 
CLARK, BASSO. 


DE GOGORZA, sanrrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, sanrrone. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, December 30, 1899. f 
HEN it was first mooted that the latest addition to 
the ranks of managers would be found in the popu- 
lar American tenor George Hamlin, the wise and knowing 
ones exclaimed “Absurd!” but the wise and knowing were 
wrong, and George Hamlin has become a manager for art- 
ists, having acquired a half interest in Frank Hannah’s 
flourishing business. This is a strong combination, and 
promises exceedingly well for music in Chicago. With the 
determination, ability and energy of which both men are 
possessed, they will command and own the Western field. 
Backed by capital and experience, Chicago in the Hannah- 
Hamlin Company has a concert direction agency such as 
for many years it has stood greatly in need of. 

The perplexities which seem to harass the managerial 
fraternity and sisterhood of Chicago will not be known in 
the office of the Hannah-Hamlin Company. In the first 
place the new concern will have on its register only first- 
class, salable artists, artists who ask a fair price and who 
are worth their fee. No itinerant troubadours and min- 
strels, no student-amateur teachers with concert aspirations 
will be permitted to inflict the public through the Hannah- 
Hamlin booking. 

Many of the usual rules will not prevail with the new or- 
ganization. There will be no initiation fee ranging from 
$10 to $50, according to the pocket dimensions of the would- 
be or fully equipped artist. There will be no hold-up game 
played, such as compulsory contributions to the managerial 
office expenses; there wi!! be no $100 for circulars and 
postage; in fact, a radical reform is to be established, and 
it is about time that it should. Joyful will be the exultation 
if the combat which the Hannah-Hamlin Company will 
wage against much of the present Western system forces 
an alteration. 

Societies seckirfg artists can confidently apply to the 
Hannah-Hamilin Concert Direction Company, and be sure 
their interests will be faithfully guarded and that the art- 
ists supplied will give adequate performances. Artists will 
also have confidence in the engagements made for them, 
and there will be no expenses nor deductions except the 
commission agreed upon. 

Another point which the new organization makes is that 
only reputable traveling agents will be employed.. This 
indeed will be a boon to the profession at large in Chicago. 
It was only last week that my attention was drawn to the 
fact that some of the Chicago artists were not receiving 
the number of engagements which from the superior qual- 
ity of their attainments was really due them. Investigation 
disclosed what can be described as a conspiracy. It ap- 
pears that people from Chicago calling themselves agents 
are touring the country and visiting committees and presi- 
dents of the various societies, especially in the northern and 
middle West States, applying for appearances for parties in 
whom they are interested. For the most part the people 
these agents represent are unknown and unprepared as- 


pirants for musical fame whose very names are but little 
likely to be rescued from oblivion by their own accomplish- 
ments, but the agents have in several instances succeeded 
in obtaining a hearing. At one club the president and com- 
mittee were informed that Mrs. , an amateur who has 
studied about two years, was infinitely superior to a Chicago 
soprano whose name is known all over the country. He 
said the lady whose claims he was advocating could “top the 
crowd and bring down the house with C above ‘high C.” 
However, the committee happened to be an intelligent one, 
warmly thanked the agent for his solicitude, and straight- 
way engaged the Chicago soprano who had been so merci- 
lessly maligned. The same scheme was worked in regard 
to Charles W. Clark in a Northern city, but this was also 
frustrated. Nevertheless these agents will give Chicago 
artists a tremendous setback unless there is some publicity 
given to the true state of affairs. There are many committees 
and music directors who will credit the plausible agent for 
fake artists, and accept the people he recommends to the 
after dismay of the committee and the disgust of the public. 
Then there will be a special meeting to resolve “No more 
artists from Chicago,” which will be carried unanimously. 
It is plain that, once let a scheme such as is worked at pres- 
ent succeed, the splendid musicians and artists of this city 
will find themselves at a discount, and unless the committees 
of music societies, churches and other employers of art are 
warned against the unscrupulous agents it will take years 
for the mischief to be undone. 

The societies, churches and clubs will hail the advent of 
the Hannah & Hamlin office as an unquestioned necessity 
and benefit to the community at large, because there will 
be no questionable artists and no questionable agents. 

The new concert direction of Hannah & Hamlin com- 
mences on a basis of respectability, honesty and integrity, 
and is wished every prosperity and success by the hundreds 
of friends which both partners can claim. 

*“* * 





Of all events during the past month none had such en- 
grossing interest as the performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” by the Apollo Club, under the di- 
rection of Harrison Wild. Notable soloists, headed by the 
incomparable Josephine Jacoby, were engaged to assist, and 
the event may be described as the climax of months of de- 
voted hard work on the part of both chorus and conductor. 
Old-timers described the performance as one of the best 
in the annals of the club’s history. Others went so far as 
to say in precision of attack and excellence in shading the 
chorus had never sung to such advantage; be this as it may, 
Harrison Wild certainly proved himself an extraordinarily 
capable conductor and one whom the club evidently regards 
with the greatest esteem, for he accomplished what has 
never been done here, and that was an adequate perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’ great work and a chorus work worthy 
the assistance of the artists engaged. 

Would it were toemamad to say the same about the orches-— 
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tral ,2rformance, but with every conductor except Thomas 
the organization proves itself simply an unruly body. This 
could be remedied by the removal of one or two leaders, 
who make it a rule at every Apollo concert to render them- 
selves as obnoxious as possible. With the removal of the 
few unruly members Harrison Wild’s task would be easy, 
as he could quickly substitute with other players and so 
obtain a smooth performance. Of the soloists, Josephine 
Jacoby did the most dramatic work, and showed to the best 
advantage. The singer was in her element and gave a great 
interpretation to the work. Her voice was in splendid con- 
dition, while her appearance captured the people before she 
had sung one line. Gauthier, the French tenor, with the 
celebrated high D sharp, was not the tremendous success 
anticipated, first of all because he clung tenaciously to his 
score, so allowing his voice to be sometimes lost, and he 
sang in French, while Frank King Clark, the basso, and 
Heinrich Meyn, with a slight German accent, sang in Eng- 
lish. 

How far the polyglot language is permissible depends 
upon the people “polyglotting.” With any less capable ar- 
tists than Jacoby, Gauthier and Heinrich Meyn, the ad- 
mixture of these nationalities might call for criticism, but 
by their art alone all disposition to cavil was silenced. The 
duet between Samson and Delilah was saved by the match- 
less art of Jacoby, and what in any other hands would have 
been farcical, in Jacoby obtained dignity; in listening to her 
exquisite voice we forgot incongruities of the two lan- 
guages. Heinrich Meyn made a splendid impression, his 
re-engagement with the club already being spoken of 
Walter Root and W. H. Newton sang the small parts ac- 
ceptably. Frank King Clark was suffering from slight 
hoarseness, but bravely struggled to overcome it. Con- 
gratulations on the performance were evervwhere heard 
and the Apollo Club’s first concert was the big hit of the 
season. 

| 


A Christmas day “Messiah” concert by the Apollo Club 
has become one of the city’s established institutions. But 
never before have gathered in the noble Auditorium the 
thousands of this year. The Apollo Club has reached its 
high water mark with C. P. Van Inwegen, its president, 
devoting his keen business instincts, his time and strength 
to the betterment of the association with which he has 
been so long associated, and in which he has shown such 
profound interest. When he accepted the position he 
recognized thoroughly what was needed, and it is generally 
known and acknowledged that it is Mr. Van Inwegen’s 
personal laboring and indefatigable energies that are solely 
responsible for the star season of the Apollo Club. 


* * * 


There is no dissentient voice—the second season of the 
Castle Square Opera Company, at the Studebaker, in Chi- 
cago, with its newest departure of grand opera in English 
has captured the town. It would be difficult to under- 
stand how it could be otherwise, for never has “Aida” been 
so splendidly staged, scenery so perfect or costumes so 
rich as during the week just finished, this opening week of 
the second season. To supply the demand for seats has 
been simply impossible, and admissions, with the right 
to stand or at best sit it out on the stairs, have been at a 
premium. The last mentioned have been particularly 
noticeable in the matinees and, with a management gen- 
erously offering such entertainment and with so much 
comfort and conveniences for 50 cents and 75 cents, are but 
natural consequences. Towards this artistically triumphant 
presentation of “Aida” those who have mainly contributed 
are Yvonne de Treville and her alternate Adelaide Nor- 
wood, Bernice Holmes, Joseph Sheehan alternating with 
Harry Davies, Harry Luckstone and W. H. Clarke, each 
one of whom evidently was working heart and soul for its 
success. The weakest feature was in the orchestral accom- 
paniments, but, as regards this, steps will surely be taken 
in the immediate future to remedy. What the Castle 
Square Opera Company has done for Chicago has been 
weekly referred to; now iti is doing more than ever, and 
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its efforts are being properly appreciated. Next week we 
are to have “Romeo and Juliet.” 


** * 


In the Bostonians company for a long time past there has 
been apparent a lacking in soprano strength, and therefore 
comes the greater need of congratulation on the acquisition 
of Grace Cameron, a young Western singer, who, in addi- 
tion to a splendid voice, has a vivacity and spirit that with 
greater stage experience assure her a high place on the 
comic opera stage. She made her Chicago début a week ago 
at the Columbia Theatre in the “Serenade” of Victor Her- 
bert, and won immediately the favor of her audience. There 
was naturally some nervousness at first, but when this wore 
off Miss Cameron, strongly favored by nature in face and 
figure, gave evidence of her good abilities, receiving a num- 
ber of encores and the heartiest applause. Miss Cameron, 
differing from most comic opera prime donne, not only pos- 
sesses a voice of large range and power, but she also knows 
how to use her voice. She has evidently been well taught, 
understands the art of shading, her staccato work being es- 
pecially brilliant, while her pianissimo on the high notes was 
as surprising as delightful. Altogether the Bostonians can 
be said to have been materially strengthened by the addition 
of Grace Cameron, who has the making of an excellent 
actress in addition to her vocal gifts. 

And what an excellent company the Bostonians are, so 
thoroughly trained, with never a detail out of place. 

Henry Clay Barnabee and W. H. Macdonald have indeed 
a splendid organization, and meet with deserved apprecia- 
tion all over the country. A company that includes in addi- 
tion to those mentioned Marcia Van Dresser, John Duns- 
mure, Charles R. Hawley, Frank Rushworth and George B 
Frothingham will at any time and anywhere crowd a house 
to the doors, as was the nightly experience during the short 
Chicago season. 

Whitney Mockridge, the tenor, gave an interesting con- 
cert at Central Music Hall, when he had as participants in 
his program Miss Helen Buckley, Mrs. Lawrence Weak- 
ley, Miss Agnes Pringle and Bicknell Young. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Bicknell Young, Miss Roosevelt Fuller 
and Mrs. Whitney Mockridge. I had never heard Mr. 
Mockridge to such advantage, and was astonished at his 
volume of voice and method of singing. One is altogether at 
a loss to know why Mr. Mockridge is not heard oftener in 
concert and oratorio work. His voice is so exceptionally 
powerful and his singing in most of his selections so ex- 
cellent that it becomes a matter of surprise to find him so 
rarely employed in Chicago. His recitative, “Ye People 
Rend Your Hearts,” and the aria, “If with All Your 
Hearts,” Mendelssohn, I have never heard given with more 
artistic finish. It was a performance of unusual interest. 
Mrs. Mockridge accompanied in a very musicianly manner, 
and, having all the accompaniments memorized perfectly, 
played in perfect sympathy. Miss Helen Buckley, the so 
prano, although not selecting numbers most suited to her 
voice and style, was as always the finished artist, who, by 
her natural and cultivated gifts, commands the attention of 
her audience. She was enthusiastically applauded, and re 
sponded with an encore. Miss Pringle has not improved 
during the past two years, and did not fulfill expectation. 
Mrs. Weakley has a beautiful contralto, but required selec- 
tions of a different order to show it to advantage. Bick- 
nell Young contributed three songs, and took part in the 


Spinning quartet from “Martha” and the quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” Mr. Young is too rarely heard in Chicago. 
His work is that of a thorough artist on all occasions, but 
he, like the rest, handicapped himself with the selections 
The love ballad was out in force at the Mockridge concert, 
and some of the selections could have been omitted or 
changed with better results. 

The accompaniments to Miss Buckley’s songs were ably 
played by Miss Roosevelt Fuller, while Mrs. Bicknell Young 
supplied those of the two quartets and also Mr. Young’s 
songs. Mrs. Young is too well known as a splendid accom- 
panist and artist to need further comment than to say her 
playing was worthy of herself 

Mr. Beach has succeeded beyond all expectations in 
taking his organization, the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, on the road. In this tour of nine weeks have been 
included some of the largest and most important cities 
in the Union. Crowded houses have everywhere been the 
rule, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is already 
booked for return dates during the season of 1900-1901 
The skeptical have been convinced that it is possible to 
take a good orchestra on tour when the manager manag- 
ing the organization is a man of experience and detail, 
such as Charles Beach. In addition to the orchestra he 
engaged three soloists of wide reputation, who were none 
other than W. H. Sherwood, Ragna Linné and Heinrich 
Meyn. In speaking of the orchestra the critics have been 
tinstinted in their praise. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the notices received by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in some of the large cities where it was heard: 

Adolph Rosenbecker and his magnificent Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra gave unmeasured delight to an audience of 2,000 people at 
Princess Rink Monday evening. It was the opening of the third 
season of the Woman's Club League entertainment course, and in 
all respects a most auspicious introduction to the splendid series of 
entertainments that is to follow. The program was entirely classical 
and of a very high order, yet in its marvelous execution there was a 
delight for both the cultivated musical taste and the simpler lover 
of music whose soul responds genuinely to its influences without 
being able to define its witchery in technical terms. There was 
throughout the audience a genuine appreciation of the program in its 
entirety, from the opening overture from “Tannhaduser,”’ through a 


wide range of musical versatility to the closing chords of Mendels 
sohn’s Wedding March from “Midsummer Night's Dream.” Every 
number added new evidence to the artistic ability of the talented 


musicians Mr. Rosenbecker has gathered around him and their in 
terpretation of musical expression in all its lights and shades showed 
how thoroughly the artistic spirit glows in each performer.—Fort 
Wayne Evening Sentinel 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which appeared at Chatterton’s 
Opera House last night as one of the Y. M. C. A. star course at 


A superior mus 


tractions, is more than its managers claim for it 
cal entertainment was doubtless never given in the canital city, and 
un immense audience was fortunate to be present. The interpreta 
tions of Rossini, Liszt, Strauss, Handel, Mendelssohn and other re 
nowned composers were most brilliantly contributed by this orches 
tra of fifty pieces under the leadership of Adolph Rosenhecker 
Round after round of applause was elicited by each successive selec 
tion.—Daily Illinois State Register 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Adolph 
Rosenbecker, created a most favorable impression by its excellent 
plaving. The strings are vastly in the majority, but are of warm 
mellow quality. Mr. Rosenbecker has his men under good control 
and they play with a love and appreciation of their music. The 
orchestra occupied the larger part of the program and gave a variety 


of selections from the “Tannhauser” overture to a Sousa march 
Mr. Rosenbecker gives “Peer Gynt” with lighter tones and more 
pianissimo effects than are usually heard here. It was an improve 


ment. Hiandel’s Largo was played with beautiful tone and expres 


sion, Mr. Beresina’s violin solo and the harp adding much to the 
effect. 

The selection for string orchestra, by Donizetti, arranged by Mr 
Rosenbecker, was an enjoyable number, as were the “Blue Danube 
Waltzes” and the Mendelssohn “Wedding March.”—Minneapolis 
Sunday Times 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, composed of forty-six musi- 
cians, under the leadership of Adolph Rosenbecker, created an emi 
nently favorable impression. His opening number was Wagner's 
“Tannhauser.” Subsequent numbers were “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube” waltz, by Strauss; Grieg's “Peer Gynt” suite, Chopin's 
Berceuse, op. 57, the “Faust” waltz, and for string orchestra an 
entr’acte, by Donizetti. The “Peer Gynt” suite and the “Blue 
Danube” waltz seemed to be most gratifying.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

al . > 

Miss Mary Wood Chase is engaged to play before the 
Tuesday Musical Club, of Akron, Ohio, January 16, and 
Wooster, Ohio, January 23. 

Meeting with the greatest success is Madame Linné all 
over the country. During the past nine weeks she has 
been touring with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Charles Beach. The papers in speak- 
ing of her performance say: 

Madame Linné was enthusiastically encored after her rendition of 
the magnificent “Oueen of Sheba” aria. She has a remarkable voice; 
remarkable for its peculiar and fascinating powers. Her singing was 
artistic and full of dramatic power.—Joliet Republican 


Madame Linné was charming. She is thoroughly artistic, and art 
linked with a sweet, flexible voice leaves nothing to be desired.— 


Duluth News-Tribune, November 9, 1800 


There was a beauty of expression in her voice which gave ample 
proof that she was an artist who has few equals.—Lockport Phenix, 
November 9, 1809. 


Madame Linné again charmed the audience with her finely culti 
vated soprano.—St. Paul Globe, November 12, 1800 


Madame Linné possesses a beautiful mezzo soprano voice, and 
rendered the selection with exquisite delicacy and finish. She was 
recalled, and gave “Mignon,” another gem, as an encore.—Rock 
Island Union, November 17, 1800 

Sidney Lloyd Wrightson, of 518 Fine Arts Building, has 
tendered the use of his studio to William Shakespere, which 
offer the London teacher has accepted. In Milwaukee he 
will have his headquarters at Mrs. Stacey Williams’, in the 
Nihlein Building 

The first violin recital by the pupils of the Spiering Vio 
lin School in the Fine Arts Building was given recently 
before a large audience. The faculty of the school includes 
Theodore Spiering, Otto Roehrborn and William Diestel 
The school was founded solely for the purpose of producing 
good violinists, and so great has been the success that Mr 
Spiering has been obliged to engage additional teaching 
rooms. Some very talented pupils are to be found in the 
Spiering school, and it will be quite reasonable to expect 
that this institution will become one of the most sought 
after in the country. There is no royal road to success, and 
when competition is so keen it is no small testimonial to 
the energy, enterprise and ability of Theodore Spiering to 
say that his school for violin playing is meeting with such 
extraordinary success 

Mrs. Dudley Tyng is convalescing after a very serious 
attack of pneumonia Her last appearance was No- 
vember 12, at the Sunday night concerts at the Stude- 
baker. Mrs. Tyng was seriously ill that night, but forced 
herself to fulfill the engagement Since then she has 
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passed through various stages of a most painful illness. 
Mr. Tyng is established in New Mexico, whither Mrs. 

Tyng is now journeying in the hope of being thoroughly 
cured in the warmer climate. Much regret will be felt 
at the unfortunate attack from which Mrs. Tyng has been 
suffering, as her season had opened most brilliantly and 
was to have been a very busy one. She has of course 
canceled all engagements, as the physicians say she will 
be unable to return to this climate until the early sum- 
mer. Mrs. Dudley Tyng was regarded as one of the 
artists who would make a brilliant career, so that Chicago 
has not only lost a charming woman but a most capable 
and attractive singer. We shall all be glad to know of 
Mrs. Tyng’s early restoration to health and her reappear- 
ance in Chicago. 

The American Conservatory is giving a series of 
Saturday afternoon concerts, in which members of the 
faculty and the most advanced students take part. At 
the Hande! recital Mr. Parsons made an especial success 
in his singing of “But Who May Abide?” in Handel's 
“Messiah,” and “Why Do the Nations?” from the same 
work. Mr. Parsons has a magnificent bass voice, has been 
exclusively taught by Karleton Hackett, and is fully the 
equal of many of the better known bass singers. H. R. 
Parsons is one of those who have been placed in an 
especially good position by the principal of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, who has secured for the young baritone 
an extended engagement with the First Methodist Church 
at Evanston. On the Handel program was Holmes 
Cowper, the tenor, who is every day adding to his laurels, 
his work being especially commendable. Mr. Cowper 
gave a scholarly interpretation to the aria from “Judas,” 
“How Vain Is Man.” A novelty, because rarely played, 
was the Sonafa in G minor, for two violins and ’cello, 
beautifully played by Mr. Weidig and his pupils Miss 
Forbes and Mr. Williams. Miss Mundock, the organist; 
Mr. Eis and Miss Grace McKeand completed one of the 
best programs of classic music ever heard at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. 

Another singer who graduated recently from the Ameri- 
can Conservatory is the contralto Elaine Re Sellem, 
whose successes with the Bendix Grand Concert Com- 
pany have been chronicled in these columns. Miss De 
Sellem is now in New York, and engaged to sing at some 
private musicales, and is also studying with Campanari. 
It is not improbable that the young singer will accept a 
church position in New York. 

At Atchison, where Miss Ada Simmons played recently, 
one of the critics wrote as follows: 

There are pianists and pi , and one of the finest quality that 
could be imagined, an artist of whom the next few years will prob- 
ably tell a glowing story of success, appeared at Turner Hal! last 
night, when Miss Ida Simmons rendered a concert program that 
will never be excelled and one it will be exceedingly hard to equal. 
Miss Simmons exhibits technic, the most careful interpretation of 
every detail and a keen appreciation of the composer's thought in 
every note that she brings forth from the piano. Her program was 
composed of first-class numbers throughout, and so exquisite was 
the rendition of each number that, though the program was long, 
the audience almost refused to be content when the last number was 
ended. Miss Simmons’ execution was marvelous, and each number 
was enthusiastically applauded. Miss Simmons adds to her artistic 
ability a magnetic presence that at once makes her,.a favorite with 
the audience, and her stage manner is graceful and very unassuming. 
She was beautifully gowned in an evening dress of black net over 
lemon satin.—The Atchison Champion, November 9, 1899. 





P. F. Del Campiglio, of the Granada Hotel, is organiz- 
ing an excursion for musical artists to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. The moderate price of $220 will include all expenses 








American Line, tickets from Bologne to London, thence 
to Paris, and hotel charges extending over a period of 
thirty-four days. The scheme is the most feasible of any 
put forward and should obtain considerable patronage. 

After February 1 Mrs. Stacey Williams, the vocal 
teacher, of Milwaukee, will take up her residence in Chi- 
cago, as the number of pupils is constantly increasing and 
the demands on her time are such as necessitate her re- 
maining here for a longer period each week. Mrs. 
Williams will still retain her school in Milwaukee, at which 
she has for so many years enjoyed distinguished success 
and from which school was graduated the accomplished 
singer Miss Bigelow. A coloratura soprano also under 
Mrs. Williams’ training is Mrs. Seeberg, known as “the 
Wisconsin nightingale,” on account of her beautiful 
voice, which is of phenomenal range. Both Miss Bigelow 
and Mrs. Seeberg show the results of Mrs. Williams’ 
method of tone production and interpretation. 

Mrs. Williams is not only a theoretical musician who 
teaches, she is a practical musician who can sing and 
absolutely show by example what she wishes to convey to 
the pupil. The singing teacher who can sing is a novelty, 
and a very desirable novelty. 

Some charming, new compositions from the pen of W. 
C. E. Seeboeck are now being published. The new works 
are said to be very refined and scholarly, and yet par- 
ticularly “taking.” While not of great difficulty, the aver- 
age student will find they necessitate considerable ability 
to properly interpret. 

Herbert Butler and Howard Wells, violinist and pianist 
respectively, have met with much encouragement during 
their tour. With reference to their performance they re- 
ceived the following notices: 

A thoroughly delightful musical program was enjoyed yesterday 
by members of the musical section of the Coilege Endowment As- 
sociation, who met at the Athenzum to hear a recital given by 
Herbert Butler, violinist, and Howard Wells, pianist, of Chicago. 
These gentlemen certainly scored a great success in their first ap- 
pearance here, for their work met with the most hearty approval 
of all the musicians present. 

Mr. Butler’s playing was characterized by broadness and ease of 
execution, an exquisite depth and mellowness of tone and the 
grasp and interpretation of a thorough artist. He played, accom- 
panied by Mr. Wells, the Raff Sonata in A major (a most enjoyable 
work), the Wieniawski Concerto in D minor, a Romance by Brock- 
way and the Laub-Wilhelmj Polonaise, and displayed in these varied 
numbers perfect command of the technic of his instrument, coupled 
with deep feeling and finished icianship. Mr. Wells produced 
an agreeable impression at first by the repose of his manner and 
the entire absence of affectation and mannerisms in his work. 
Then, as he proceeded further, one became aware of the beauty 
and variety of his tone color, the clearness and strength of his exe- 
cution and the intelligence of his interpretation. His technic is 
ample for the requirements of the most difficult piano music, but he 
uses it as a means to an end, and not as an exhibition of gymnas- 
tics, thereby avoiding an objectionable tendency of many of our 
present day musicians. In the Grieg “Tone Pictures” and the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Friihlingsglaube” he exhibited deep poetic feeling, 
while the Chopin Scherzo and Liszt Polonaise were given in a mas- 
terly manner. Both artists were warmly applauded, and it is to be 
hoped that this is only the first of many appearances for them in 
Milwaukee.—Milwaukee Sentinel, November 21, 1899. 

The next bi-monthly concert at the Amateur Club rooms 
takes place Tuesday and is under the direction of Miss 
Sara Sayles Gilpin, the pianist, who has announced her 
retirement altogether from professional life. An attractive 
program has been arranged. The affair promises to be one 
of the best of the Amateur Club’s entertainments this 


season. 

The third artists’ recital of the present season under the 
auspices of the Amateur Club takes place Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 8, when Miss Gertrude Judd and Mr. Kramer have 


been engaged to appear. 











The Schumann Club gave an interesting evening in their 
club rooms in the Fine Arts Building, last Tuesday. Rem- 
iniscences of Mme. Clara and Herr Schumann were given 
by some of the members. Mrs. Mabel Boccicinia gave two 
vocal selections by Goring Thomas and Bemberg. Miss 
Emma E. Clark played by request selections from Schu- 
mann. Eugene E. Simpson, a violinist, recently from 
Leipsic, added to the program numbers by Schumann, and 
by request played a charming Romanza of his own com- 
position. 
THE SPIERING QUARTET. 

Upon the recent concert given by the noted Spiering 
organization the Baltimore press had the following: 

The fourth Peabody recital yesterday was of very great interest. 
The Spiering String Quartet, of Chicago, with the assistance of 
Harold Randolph, gave an exhibition of superb quartet playing. 
The company of artists came quite unheralded, and such excellence 
as was shown was a revelation. String quartets are birds of the 
greatest rarity, so that little time was required to appreciate the 
admirable qualities of the players. They are as follows: Theodore 
Spiering, first violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Adolph Wei- 
dig, viola; Herman Diestel, ‘cello. 

This was the program: Beethoven, String Quartet in E flat Schu- 
mann, Adagio from quartet in A major; Cherubini, Scherzo; Sind- 
ing, Piano Quintet in E minor. 

Into the Sinding composition Mr. Randolph infused a verve that 
swept the audience as well as his associates in the quintet nearly 
off their feet. It was an ideal performance, and whatever exagger- 
ations the pianist indulged in were adapted to the intensely turbu- 
lent character of the piece, which is a very beautiful example of the 


modern high pressure composition, with its wealth of color and 
paucity of ideas. Mr. Randolph’s distinguished qualities as a player 
of chamber music never shone to better advantage. The work of the 


quartet showed all the best qualities of this, the most difficult form 
of musical expression.—Baltimore Sun. 





The Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, entertained a large audience 
yesterday afternoon at the Peabody Institute. It was the fourth 
recital of the season. The quartet are fine players, and the concert 
was the best for strings we have had since the Kneisels deserted us, 
two years ago. The members of the quartet are Theodore Spiering, 
first violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Adolph Weidig, viola, 
and Herman Diestel, ’cello. The balance of the instruments is ex- 
cellent, the tone is clear and of fine quality, and the men play to- 
gether with an exactness and surety that indicate that they under- 
stand the composers and one another. Beethoven’s quartet in E 
flat maor, opj. 74, was the opening piece, in which the players ex- 
hibited at once that they are artists. It was beautifully played, the 
presto and the allegro with variations being particularly well done. 
A Schumann Adagio was rendered in a broad, splendid style, and 
a scherzo by Cherubini, in the old style, was next offered, afford- 
ing a very effective contrast. 

The scherzo is a bright, tripping melody, and the sparkling, dainty 
manner in which it was handled by the quartet greatly pleased the 
audience, and well it might, for it was a charming piece of work. 

The remaining number was an example from the modern com- 
posers, Sinding’s piano quintet in E minor, in which Mr. Randolph 
took part. The quintet is quite an attractive composition, particu- 
larly the two middle movements—the andante and intermezzo. It 
is really a quintet, the parts being well distributed; it is melodious, 
and as a whole a stirring and beautiful piece. The closing bars 
in the andante movement for the strings is a splendid bit of com- 
position. Mr. Randolph played the piano part in a delightfully 
artistic manner, nowhere overweighting the strings, and the latter 
were in evidence in the right degree. The quintet’s work was so 
thoroughly enjoyed that it is to be hoped they might give Baltimore 
another call.—Baltimore American. 





The fourth recital of the Peabody series was held yesterday after- 
noon at the Institute, and was given by the Spiering Quartet, of 
Chicago, and Harold Randolph, pianist. The Spiering Quartet, 
composed of Theodore Spiering, Otto Roehrborn, Adolph Wei- 
dig and Herman Diestel, was, until yesterday, unknown in this 
city, never having played here before. Great as their reputation 
doubtless is in their own city, it had not preceded them. But now 
that they have been here and played, the recollection of a very 
charming recital will long continue in the minds of many of those 
who heard them. The Spiering Quartet is an organization com- 
posed of four men who are not only artists, as far as individual 
technic is concerned, but musicians in every sense of the word. 
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Their ensemble playing, their phrasing and shading, their tone, the 
excellence of their attack and the thoroughly musicianly feeling im- 
parted to each of their performances, stamp the quartet as one of 
the best of its kind in this country. The program, too, was dis- 
tinctly well chosen. 

Beethoven's string quartet in E flat major, op. 74, was the opening 
number. This work gave the artists an opportunity to exhiBit their 
reading of a great classic, and they came out of the trial with very 
great credit to themselves and satisfaction to the audience. An adagio 
by Schumann, scherzo by Cherubini and piano quintet in E minor 
by Sinding completed the concert. Sinding is a Norwegian com- 
poser who has only become famous of comparatively recent years. 
The quintet that was played yesterday is very brilliant for both 
piano and strings. The themes are fresh and full of life and beauty, 
and the development of the whole work is delightful. There are at 
times passages which are, to say the least, startling, but they rep- 
resent somewhat of the Norse character, similar effects being some- 
times found in Grieg’s compositions. Taken as a whole, the work 
is a thing of beauty and should be a joy forever to all lovers of 
modern music. The alternating of the themes between the piano 
and strings, the latter sometimes in harmony and sometimes i 
unison, is wonderfully effective. The piano part was very ably sus- 
tained by Harold Randolph, the director of the Conservatory, who 
has already frequently shown his skill as a pianist in chamber 
music, notably with the Kneisel Quartet. 

One of the most successful charity concerts of the season 
gas given by Mrs. A. Coe at her home in Evanston. The 
talented hostess was assisted by Miss Virginia Eastman, 
Miss Sue Harrington Furbeck, Miss Haines and Miss 
Peters. Mrs. Coe’s contribution to the program was the 
set of sea pieces, op. 55, by MacDowell. The North- 
western University School of Music is fortunate in having 
this gifted pianist as one of the leading members of its 
faculty, and it is greatly due to her popularity and musi- 
cianship that the piano department is sought after in its 
present degree. Mrs. Coe has done much for music in 
Evanston; not so much, possibly, by performing herself 
as by constantly bringing new talent and young artists to 
the front. The latter is never more evident than at the 
delightful soirées given at her own home. 

Earl R. Drake will play the Concerto for violin in D by 
Aug. Enna (which he brought out last year) at his first 
recital at University Hall, February 1. 

The Drake Concert Company, under Frank S. Hannah's 
management, is engaged for thirty concerts in the principal 
Western cities. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson gave song recitals for the 
Woman’s Club, Menominee, Mich.2 December 18, and at 
the Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Marinette, Wis., De- 
cember 19. 

Edwin Rowdon was engaged to sing at Milwaukee 
December 7, at Sioux Falls December 21, at St. Joe (Mo.) 
December 28, in “The Messiah,” and will also appear 
January 23 at Davenport. 

An interesting feature of the matinee given by the 
Chicago Musical College last week was the singing of 
Frank Rushworth. This was not one of the regular num- 
bers of the program, but Mr. Rushworth, who was in the 
city singing the leading tenor roles with the Bostonians, 
is an old pupil of the college, having studied under 
William Castle. Mr. Rushworth was introduced by Mr. 
Ziegfeld, and was given a hearty reception by the large 
audience present. He was obliged to respond to several 
encores. Mr. Rushworth sang artistically and with that 
ease and finish for which Mr. Castle’s pupils are noted. 

** * 

Frank King Clark acquitted himself commendably at the 
performance of “The Messiah” by the Arion Club, of Mil- 
waukee, December 21. He sang the basso role and was in 
better voice than at any time this season. Mr. Clark sang 
December 28 at Duluth in “Elijah.” Among his ad- 
ditional engagements this season are the following: 
January 5—Kenwood Club in “A Persian Garden.” 
January 15—Grand Rapids with Schubert Club. 

January 18—Lake Forest recital. 

February 8—St. Louis Choral Symphony Wagnerian Con- 
cert. 

February 10o—Alton, IIl., recital. 

Mr. Clark has obtained an excellent following in the 
centres of musical culture in this country, and his success 
this season may be attributed to conscientious work. 

Miss Jeannette Durno, the pianist, gives a recital in Bos- 





ton January 10 at Chickering Hall; St. Paul's School, 
New York, January 20, and also gives a private recital in 
Chicago in conjunction with Miss Lucille Stevenson 

This afternoon members of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College give a concert in the Recital Hall, Col- 
lege Building. 

Four of Chicago’s most successful young artists will ap- 
pear. The following is the program: 


Piano and violin, Suite, op. 44..... sath 
Allegro risoluto. Scherzo vivace. 
Walter R. Knipfer, Joseph T. Ohbheiser. 
Vocal, My Heart is Weary......... pesuddbebaguedeseson Thomas 
Mabel F. Shorey 
Violoncello, Concerto...... , . . 
Franz Wagner 


Eduard Schiitt 


Saint-Saéns 


Vocal— 
i Bias Be Gell. ccccecovccccsecseecs aa , Schubert 
Unrest ...... séeees oe sees Meyer-Helmund 
Mabel F. Shorey 
Piano— . 
DURE  cotscvvoccnscucccccbevscedebeoossectecerenes . Rachmaninoff 
Patent GREER, ccccouscesecvesebbeteedeessnees Liszt 
Liszt 


Murmuring Forests 
WEENIE wacndncccescessevoensccobeteses estotiuse 


Moszkowski 


Violin, Albumblatt................000+ nedendedtne Wilhelmj-Wagner 


Vocal, Bucheem..crccccccccccccccccvccccccsccoccccscnccccsscoes Needham 
Mabel F. Shorey. 
Piano and violin, Suite, Op. 44....-++++.csccceseseeesene Eduard Schitt 
Canzonetta con Variazioni. Rondo 4 la russe. 
Walter R. Kniipfer, Joseph T. Ohlheiser. 
George H. Shapiro, Carlisle Tucker, accompanists. 

The choral society attached to the University of Illinois 
announces the engagement of Godowsky January 15, 
Bispham February 9, and is also arranging a May festival. 
Under the direction of Miss Alison Marion Fernie the 
The series of con- 


choral society is doing excellent work. 
certs commenced with the Spiering Quartet November 1. 
Wherever an educational musical scheme is promoted there 
will be found the Spiering organization. It stands for the 
highest in classic art, and managers like Miss Fernie, who 
cater in accordance with a high standard of art, take the 
Spiering Quartet as the strongest basis upon which to com 
mence. The second concert given by the choral society 
was Rheinberger’s “Cristoforus,” which, under Miss Fer 
nie’s direction, was ably interpreted. The May festival 
promises to be very attractive, and is held on two suc- 
cessive evenings—May 17 and 18. The first program will 
consist of a popular concert and the second of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” for which prominent soloists will be en 
gaged. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


American Guild of Organists. 


The first service of the American Guild of Organists 
for this season will be held in St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
with the combined choirs of that church and of the South 
Reformed Church, on Thursday evening, January 25. The 
second service, which was to be in St. Paul's Chapel, has 
had to be given up on account of the poor health of the 
organist, Leo Kofler. It will therefore be held in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, some 
time in March. The third one is not decided upon 

A general meeting of the guild was held at the Old 
First Presbyterian Church on December 1. The Rev. 
Canon J. H. Knowles addressed the members on the sub- 
ject of better co-operation between the clergy and the 
organists. 

The midwinter examinations will be held in various 
cities on January 17 and 18. All information can be ob- 
tained from R. H. Woodman, 1346 Pacific street, Brooklyn 

A regularly quarterly bulletin is now issued free to all 
members and an annual calendar is widely distributed. 

Among the honorary vice-presidents lately added are 
Horatio Parker, Frederick A. Fowler, Harrison M. Wild, 
Geo. W. Chadwick, Waldo S. Pratt, J. Wallace Goodrich, 
J. C. D. Parker, Walter J. Clemson and others. 





Mrs. Josef Kaspar, of Washington, D. C., was in New 
York for the holidays. 
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Sousa and His Band. 


Tue “Marca Kino” to Invape Evrope—His Banp Ap- 
POINTED THE “OrriciAL AMERICAN BAND” oF 
THE Paris Exposition. 





is now definitely determined that John Philip Sousa 

and his band will make a tour of Europe this year 
Everett R. Reynolds, general manager, has received from 
Commissioner-General Ferdinand Peck, of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition, a communica- 
tion informing him that Sousa’s Band has been appointed 
the ‘Official American Band’ of the Exposition. 

Mr. Reynolds, when seen yesterday by a representative 
of THe Musicat Courter, said: “It is true that I have re- 
ceived notification that Sousa’s Band has been appointed as 
the “Official American Band" of the Paris Exposition. 
Here is the document.” And a letter from Commissioner 
Peck containing the announcement was shown to the vis- 
itor. Mr. Reynolds continued: “Of course, you know that 
in 1898 all the necessary arrangements for a European tour 
had been made, but the outbreak of the war between Spain 
and the United States caused a cancellation of all Mr 
Sousa’s Continental engagements. It was decided to defer 
the European tour till 1900. The honor that Sousa and his 
band have just had thrust upon them is a compliment, and 
one which is keenly appreciated 

“In conjunction with the engagement at the Paris Expo- 
sition, the band will make a European tour, principally in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and France and England. The 
regular winter tour of the Sousa Band in this country will 
begin January 31, extending as far west as Omaha, and 
closing in New York city on April 1, and immediately after 
that date the organization will sail direct for France, and 
will play at the opening of the Paris Exposition on April 
14.” 

Sousa’s Band will spend eight weeks in Paris. It will 
take a conspicuous place in the music scheme of the Ex 
position. The band will play on all important féte days, in 
cluding “American Day,” July 4, and the French national 
holiday, July 14. It will furnish the music at the unveil 
ing of Lafayette monument, near the Louvre, July 4. This 
monument was presented to the city of Paris by the school 
children of the United States. Mr. Sousa will write a new 
march in honor of the event, and it will be played for the 
first time on that occasion. The tour will include four 
weeks in the principal towns in Germany, besides several 
weeks in England and other countries. Henry Wolfsohn 
will manage the tour through Germany. The general tour 
will be in charge of George Frederic Hinton. He and 
Mr. Wolfsohn will sail for Europe the latter part of this 
month. Sousa will carry abroad a band of sixty. The band 
will return home early in the fall, and immediately begin 
what is expected to be the longest tour it has ever under- 
taken. 


Forward and Backward. 
R. REINHOLD HERMAN has returned to Berlin 


to conduct the Damnation of Faust at a Léwenstein 
concert in that city 
Mr. Theo. Habelman, regisseur of the Breslau Opera 
who has been here a month was to have returned to 
Europe to-morrow 
H. V. Higgins of the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate 
is here to see how much older his scenery looks than ours 


Joseph S. Baerastein. 

A. Williams Fisher has gone West to arrange for 
Joseph S. Baernstein’s concerts in a number of Western 
cities. Last week Mr. Baernstein sang twice in “The 
Messiah,” and this week will appear in Boston. Later he 
will take part in the production of “The Messiah” in 
St. Louis. No American singer is in greater demand than 
Mr. Baernstein. 


M. JEAN 


Dé RESZKE 


RECOMMENDS 


W. H. LAWTON. 


“ You are a master of the art of singing, and my advice to you is to 
guard the knowledge that you possess most jealously ; you are a 
very, very clever man.” 


THE PUBLIC is cordially invited to Pour Lectures on 

Breathing, The Larynx, Voice Registers 
and tery en uesdav vemoee January 9, 16, 23 and 
30, at 8:30—108 434 Street, NEW YORK 
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NOTICE. 


= HIS paper desires it to be understood that it has 

no financial or other interests in any musical 
or engagement agency or musical direction, as it is 
sometimes called, in this country. All such agen- 
cies are merely advertisers in these columns. No 
one associated with this corporation has any such 
interests. Persons who, for any cause, may feel 
themselves aggrieved at any of such agencies 
need not take into consideration this paper in any 
position they deem proper to assume. Moreover, 
should any wrongs have been committed against 
musical people they can depend upon this paper to 
sustain them in any effort to have their rights ad- 
justed. This paper is absolutely independent of 
any other institution and can be depended upon to 
assist in keeping truth and justice in the foreground. 





HIS issue is twenty-four hours late because of 
the New Year’s holiday. 


HICAGO proposes to attack bad street and 

concert hall music. The worm has turned at 

last on rag-time, and a society for the suppression 

of degenerate music has been formed. Bad street 

bands and piano organs will be driven out of the 

city—probably to New York, which is the home, 
the haven of vicious music making. 


—— Paris Opéra just escaped losing the rights 

to “Meistersinger” by missing the annual pre- 
sentation of the work, a regulation in such cases. 
But the piece was put, although the first and sec- 
ond violin parts were lost. After a long delay the 
music was found in an elevator—elevators are used 
as cupboards in Paris. Who says Wagnerism is 
dead in France? 


A society for the suppression of music offensive to members of 
the society has been formed in Chicago. The elevation of street 
music, the reform and education of hand organs and hurdy gurdies 
will be among the objects for which the suppressors will labor. 
They begin with enthusiasm, but they will soon be tangled up in 
the eternal shindy between the classical and the rag-time. Chicago's 
taste and aspiration are high, but she must refine many ears before 
she achieves the triumph of harmony for which she sighs. In Bos- 
ton, under the benign rule of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, these matters 
are regulated and tuned by the municipality, and not a son of Italy 
can discourse upon the piano organ until his gifts have been duly 
ascertained and his power to soothe or wound the public tympanum 
has been officially examined. 


HIS semi-editorial is from an unknown ex- 
change but reads like the Sun. Yes, Chi- 
cago’s tastes and aspirations are high. It refused 
to support the inartistic High Salary Foreign Opera 
Scheme. 


S Madam Sembrich Stengel never going to let 
up on Chopin’s Ringlein and the Strauss Prima- 
vera waltz? Week upon week, year upon year, 
wzons even, the singers keep their stale repertory 
before the public to stamp themselves as pander- 
ers to a depraved taste and then expect: artistic 
endorsement. A woman with a voice like Sem- 
brich’s and a husband like Stengel who can re- 
hearse with her should sing new and, at times, 
modern songs. She refuses to have her voice sub- 
jected to Wagner’s music. Very well, that may be 
a good idea; but their are others. Schumann 
wrote a few pretty good songs and then there was a 
young man of the name of Schubert who had some 
talent in that direction and then there was a re- 
spectable kind of a composer named John Brahms 
and a Grieg or a Rubinstein song could be inter- 
polated without endangering Lithunian reputa- 
tions. Primavera ceases to be so a hundred times 
a season. It will not do, Madam Sembrich, to re- 
main stale in America. 


1899. 


a 


ING out the old, ring in the new—high salary 
crime. Besides the antics of Grau’s opera 
singers there has been little musical history made 
during the year 1899. A critical comb passed 
through the files of THe Musicat Courter for the 
past year reveals a quantity of incidents, none quite 
so important as the refusal of Chicago and several 
other cities to be imposed upon by a high-priced, 
second-rate opera company, known as the Grau, 
&c. 

@ We have had visitors, but no particular one star- 
tled us. The dramatic impersonation of the elder 
Siegfried by Jean de Reszké was of artistic worth; 
indeed everything attempted by this singer deserves 
serious consideration. The very centre of the star 
system, he, by reasons of his ideals, subordinates 
himself to the requirements of the composer whose 
work he interprets. His Siegfried in “Gédtter- 
dammerung” was a remarkable study of Wagner’s 
intentions. The only other novelty at the opera 
was Mancinelli’s “Ero é Leandro,” a work of high 
merit for many reasons. Mancinelli is not a creator; 
he is a close student of great models, and with his 
vast experience, excellent taste and undoubted or- 
chestral skill has produced an opera that contains 
some very good things, notably in the last act. 
Here the composer is genuinely dramatic, battling 
as he had to against a hopeless book. 

Our visitors have not been too numerous. 
Blanche Marchesi, Lilli Lehmann, a vocal wreck; 
Victor Maurel, a great actor; Schumann-Heink, 
Sembrich, Clara Butt, some actors with tenor as- 
pirations like Van Dyck, &c.; Frances Saville, 
Calvé and of course Eames and Nordica. Hans 
Richter was reported engaged for America, but he 
came not, and Emil Paur conducts the Wagner 
opera in place of Franz Schalk, now in Berlin. We 
have heard Joseffy, Sauer, Teresa Carrefio, Mark 
Hambourg, De Pachmann, Paderewski, Josef 
Weiss, Louis Breitner and others play the piano. 
Petschnikoff pleased with his violin playing and 
Elsa Ruegger made a charming impression with her 
‘cello. Patti, undismayed, remarried, January 25, 
1899, Baron Cedarstrom, and talks of another fare- 
well visit to dear old America, the land of easy 
dollars. Paderewski married last May Helene, 
Baronne de Rosen. 

Musical novelties have been rare. By all odds 
the most remarkable was Frank Van der Stucken’s 
“William Ratcliff,” a symphonic prologue, played 
by the Philharmonic Society at its last concert and 
conducted by the composer. Humperdinck’s 
Moorish Rhapsody proved to be color and little 
else, though praise is due the beautiful instrumenta- 
tion. Less satisfactory is Humperdinck’s pupil, 
Siegfried Wagner’s, prelude to “Der Birenhaiiter.” 
It is music fit to startle from his tomb the great 
Richard himself.” D’Indy’s “Istar,” a set of clever 
variations, was given by Mr. Gericke and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Chabrier’s “Bourée 
Fantastique” did not prove of moment, and the bot- 
tom of the Perosi “boom” dropped out last spring, 
when his “Resurrection of Lazarus” was sung. It 
is sad and weakly imitative music. We have heard 
Arthur Foote’s A minor Piano Quintet; a Pi- 
ano Quartet of Richard Strauss, a Terzetto of 
Dvorak’s, Henry Holden Huss’ Piano Trio re- 
modeled from his op. 4; new piano music and 
songs by Arthur Whiting and*Louis V. Saar—both 
these composers are making advances in their art; 
a new psalm by H. W. Parker, Mrs. H. H.A. Beach’s 
Sonata for piano and violin, a Quintet by César 
Franck and songs and a violin and piano Sonata by 
Walter Damrosch. 

The necrology is not meagre. Johann Strauss, 
the unique composer of light opera and dance mu- 
sic, passed away last June 3. He was born in 1825, 
and if he had never written anything but “Die 
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Fledermaus” he would be among the classics. The 
death was announced last Monday of Milloecker, 
the composer of the “Beggar Student” and “Poor 


Jonathan.” He died Sunday at Vienna—where he 


was born in 1842—and was a writer of grace and 
humor. Mr. Emil Paur, conductor of the Philhar 
monic Society and the opera, had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, Marie Paur, a pianist and lovable 
woman. Oscar Raif, the piano pedagogue, of Ber- 
lin, and Frederick Brandeis, a local composer, and 
George Gemunder, the well-known violin maker, 
also died last year. The Chevalier Antoine de 
Kontski, a contemporary of Beethoven and Chopin, 
died last month, after a career devoted to piano 
playing. He was not as old as some pretended, as 
old as the more celebrated Gospodin Bundelcund, 
for Kontski was born at Krakow, October 27, 1817 
His music, “Le Reveil du Lion,” was at one time 
very popular. 

Bertrand, of the Paris Opéra; Amalia Joachim, 
the German contralto and wife of Joachim, the vio 
linist, died February 3, 1899; Winding, the Danish 
composer and pianist; Dupont, of Brussels, and 
John W. Glover, an Irish violinist, opera and song 
composer, who died last month in Dublin at the 
age of eighty-five. 

The loss of the conductor Charles Lamoureux 
Mr. H. T. Finck 


wrote an able estimate of the man and his work, 


is a serious one to musical Paris 


which we gladly quote: 

“The death of the famous French conductor 
Charles Lamoureux, announced to-day, comes im 
mediately after the greatest triumphs of his life 
the ten first performances of Wagner's “Tristan and 
Isolde’ in Paris, which have evoked unbounded 
enthusiasm. He had made it one of the tasks of his 
lifetime to overcome French prejudices against Ger 
man music, to which he always gave the most 
prominent place on his concert programs. What 
prejudices he had to contend against may be in 
ferred from the fact that when ‘Lohengrin’ was to 
be produced in 1891, the police had to cope with a 
mob Of 20,000 intent on frustrating the perform 
ance. But Lamoureux, with other enthusiasts, per 
severed, and when ‘Lohengrin’ finally was pro 
duced, it brought a million francs into the box office 
in one year. 

“Lamoureux was born at Bordeaux on Septem 
ber 28, 1834. He studied under Giraud at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and for some years was a violinist in 
the orchestra of the Opéra. Subsequently he 
founded a chamber music and an oratorio society, 
and not long after that found his true sphere as or 
chestral conductor. On two occasions he was ap 
pointed conductor at the Grand Opéra, but re- 
signed that post after a short time, owing to con 
flicts with the directors. From 1872 to 1878 he was 
one of the conductors of the Conservatoire concerts. 
[In 1882 he founded his Nouveaux concerts, which 
have ever since been among the chief musical 
events in Paris. He gave them up last year because 
he wanted to devote all his time to a grand scheme 
for a complete Wagner cycle in Paris during the 
Exposition months. In recent years he has been 
heard repeatedly in England and in German cities 
at the head of his own or some local orchestra. 
Though he was not a young man, he was still full 
of energy, and his death will be seriously felt in 
Paris. An interesting account of his recent plans 
and performances is given in the last volume of 
Gustave Roberts’ ‘La Musique a Paris.’’ 

\nd all this about completes the record of a very 
uneventful year in music, 1899. A Happy New 
Year for 1900! 


ARIE BREMA has been in a sea collision and 

a fire off Folkestone. She had to take to a 

lifeboat until the fire was extinguished. And 
Marie Brema sings here this month. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FOREIGN FIGURES 


AND 


The Opera Here. 


N referring to a performance of “Faust” by the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company in Phila 
delphia last week Mr. Aibert E. Hunt the critic of 
the North American of that city says, among other 
things: 
But why Mr. Grau—or whoever it may be that is supposed t 
look to these things—-why don’t you give us some new scenery? 
Why don’t you handle the lights better, and why do you not give 


s your full Metropolitan orchestra instead of filling its vacancies 


na haphazard way with local “talent 


Mr. Grau cannot change the constitutional de 
fects of the Foreign High Salary Opera System in 
America. When nearly all the money received 
must be paid to the ravenous singers that float 
over here annually to take advantage of our stupid- 
ity (we don't blame them)—when they get it nearly 
all how can any manager invest in a skilled, drilled 
orchestra, a competent chorus, scenery and opera 
adjuncts required by common decency such, for 
instance, as costumes and ballet. Mr. Grau cannot 
afford these things. On the continent such per 
formances as are given by the Foreign Opera 
Scheme here would never be tolerated No one 
would dare to suggest them 

Imagine Van Dyck securing a contract for the 
United States at a salary of $1,300 a night when he 
sings and $300 when he does not sing with a guar 
anteed number of performances. Just fondly let 
us imagine this. Six thousand five hundred francs 
a night here, when he sings, as Handel called it 
when he returned from Italy to England, “for 
glory” in Bayreuth—that is for nothing and at 
other places at from 500 to 1,000 francs He re 
ceives here more for not singing than he gets on 
the continent for singing And this man is not 
justified in assuming that we are a pack of fools! 

Alvarez $1,700 a night! Eight thousand five 
hundred francs when he is glad to get 1,000 francs 
on the continent. And on top of this all the daily 
papers make heroes of these people; lionize them 

How can Grau with such an incubus to keep 
his energies in check develop an artistic operatic 
scheme? Granting that Grau is artistic (which he 
does not even claim to be) he could accomplish no 
results on such a basis. His former firm tried it 
and failed; he himself was twice driven out of Chi 
cago by the High Salary Crime and all his prede 
cessors, one by one, make a bankrupt procession 
that heralds the impossibility of successfully accom 
plishing such a task. Maretzek, Chizzola, De Vivo, 
Neuendorff, the Strakosches—all died poor, some 
in want, and Mapleson had the sheriff upon him 
constantly and Mr. Stanton with his venture had 
to retire to a clerkship in London. The Foreign 
High Salary Opera System is impregnated with the 
microbe of bankruptcy because it constantly defies 
the sanity of finance. It is unhealthy financially, 
musically, artistically and specifically and it always 
will be in this country where such an idiotic theory 
is contrary to the whole basis of our industrial and 
commercial traditions, for the opera scheme here is 
merely an affair of business and no more. Even 
as that it cannot succeed; and not succeeding in 
We can 


not separate those elements; they are moulded to 


its business it cannot succeed in its art 


gether as practically one. Even music critics 
must be paid for their work. Suppose we should 
import music critics from Europe to remain here 
for the season and return each year and get rates 
that are ten times higher than those paid to them in 
Europe. Suppose it would become fashionable to 
pursue such a course here. The staff would then 
become foreign and the papers would be compelled 
to pay such rates that prices would be advanced 
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until exclusiveness would destroy all chances of ex- 
pansion. Then bankruptcy would naturally follow 
rhe opera is exclusive; it cannot become popu- 
lar; the high salaries to the foreign staff prevent 
that. It becomes dependent and that increases the 
risk. It was always thus and that is in direct con 
flict with the American theory of trade, life and the 
social state. We did not develop on such a basis. 
What is needed is some co-operation between an 
artistic element and the representative citizens to 
organize opera with orchestra, the latter to become 
a permanent orchestra, and make it a source of 
education and culture and not a fad. Fads do not 
That would end the High Salary Crime, 
for such an organization would not necessarily be 


educate 


compelled to give opera unless it felt so disposed 
Chis in itself would destroy the High Salary im- 
position which is not only a synonym for bank- 
ruptcy but also a degradation of our manhood as 
its support stamps us as fools in the estimation of 
Europe and which is inartistic and exclusive and 
not musical or educational. It cannot succeed 
despite a few seasons of glamor due to the poor 
taste generated here in the line of publicity 


MR. HENDERSON TALKS OF THE 
OPERA. 


M R. HENDERSON in last Sunday’s Times 
had his say on the opera question. Speaking 


of the “Don Giovanni” performance, he thus 


sums up: 

And the costumes of the accessories? From what mu 
seum did they come? From the wardrobe room of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, gentle reader Phere is not 
such another museum of antiquities in this land The 
But the 
eminent impresario at the head of the concern naturally 


Smithsonian Institution is a baby compared to it 
says to himseif: “My public does not come here to see the 
chorus ; it comes to hear the famous artists of my company 
So why should I dress my chorus in purple and fine linen?” 
But there are a few real music lovers among the persons 
who go to the Metropolitan, and it grieves them to see the 
works of the master treated as if they were simply frames 
for the glory of a few high-priced soloists. What sort of a 
treatment will the works of Mozart get in the forthcoming 
cycle, I wonder? Let us not undertake to penetrate the 
future. It seems to be a dark one for operatic art in this 
city. But for operatic money making, perhaps it is not so 
bad 

“Operatic 
money making” it is and nothing else. The Sun 
announces that Mr. Grau has decided to make the 


There is critical frankness for you! 


season seventeen instead of fifteen, the first two 
weeks having been so prosperous! The logic is un 
escapabl Best of all because so naive is the com 
munication printed by Mr. Henderson in his col 
umns, a communication for absolute novelty of 


viewpoint cannot be excelled. We reproduce the 


article entire: 

The following remarkable letter was received some days 
ago at this office. The musical editor of the Times at 
first hesitated to publish it, but having learned that al 
though it is dated Milan, December 1, it was in this coun 
try on December 7, he has decided that it contains alarm 
ing intelligence, as well literary merit. which should not 
he suppressed: 

Milano, December 1, 1800 

Dear Sir: A friend of mine sent me the enclosed notic« 
[a newspaper clipping], who prooves that Mr. Grau is on 
a wrong path. Paying a little attention at the Organiza 
tion of the Metropolitan Opera Company for the Season 
1899-900 it is easy to know that Mr. Grau introduced in 
his management such economy that will cause him very 
soon the general disappointment of the good American 
Critics. The tenor Jean De Reszke, the great favourite 
of the American public, was replaced by Mr. Alvarez who 
cost less 1000 Dollars ‘every performance, and gives a total 
economy during the Season of 50.000 Dollars 

Mme. Sembrich cost 400 Dollars less than Mme. Melba 
and gives a total economy of 20.000 Dollars 

The baritone Maurel who received a salary of 600 Dol 
lars per performance was substituted by Signor Scotti who 
receives only 400 Dollars a week. A little economy of 
Dollars 300 monthly was introduced engaging the baritone 
Pini-Corsi to sing baritone and also buffo roles. An- 


other economy of Dollars 600 monthly was obtained en- 
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gaging Mr. Hinricks as conductor at the place of Mr. 
Bevignani. 

What will be the result? Let me give only a few com- 
parisons. 

Mr. Alvarez is surely a good tenor but not to be com- 
pared with the Great Jean De Reszke. Great as singer 
and great as. Actor. 

Mme. Sembrich too she is a Great singer, but she has 
not the silver and beautiful voice of Mme. Melba, and not 
the magnetic power upon the public which Mme. Melba 
possesses, Signor Scotti is a young artist who, even pos- 
sessing good artistic requisites, presently do not possess 
all what the public has the right to demand from an artist 
who takes the place of another artist of a great reputation 
like Mr. Maurel. About the new engaged Signor Pini- 
Corsi is a regular baritone with a strong voice but not well 
cultivated. His stage presence as baritone is very poor, 
and his acting as buffo is rough, clownish and not to be 
compared with the intelligent acting and genuinely humor 
of the admirable buffo Signor Carhohe. What do you 
think about Mr. Hinricks as conductor at the place of Mr. 
Bevignani. 

I know Mr. Hinricks as a late Manager and antiartistic 
conductor of a misfortunate opera Company who many 
time was forced to sing from his chair in orchestra to 
replace the chorus and such artist that, refused to sing 
because impayed!! Mr. Hinricks can be compared with 
Mr. Bevignani, the aristocratic and well-known conductor 
of the Royal Opera Covent Garden in London, and Grand 
Opera in St. Petersburg? Certainly no! I think it is 
enough to convince everybody that the present organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company is rather 
inferior of the magnificent ensemble of all the other last 
opera Season, when there was engaged Patti, Melba, Jean 
de Reszke, Lassalie, Maurel, Tamagno, Anton Seidl, and 
many other good Artists. 

{ hope for the sake of musical art that the American 
Critics will suggest Mr. Grau to come back from the false 
path of such economy, and try all that is possible to main- 
tain the reputation of the Magnificent temple of music 


in New York. Yours truly, 
L. Marint, Theatrical Agent. 





MOZART’S REMAINS. 


HE discussion respecting the grave in which 
Mozart’s remains were deposited has been in- 
creased by a letter from Karl Kruby, of the Carl 
Theatre, Vienna. He writes: “King Ludwig of 
Bavaria having asked the widow of Mozart why she 
had not erected a monument on the tomb of her 
illustrious husband, she replied: ‘I believe that the 
priest who officiated undertook to furnish the cross.’ 
This is incorrect. In reality neither the widow nor 
any of the relatives went to the cemetery because 
the weather was atrocious, and the composer was 
conveyed to his last resting place without the usual 
ceremonies and buried in the common pit. Three 
days after the interment the exact place where 
Mozart reposed could not have been discovered. 
Moreover, since that time there have been four in- 
terments at the spot where he was supposed to be 
buried, the last occasions being in 1861 and 1869. 
It would be strange if his remains were not dis- 


persed.” 


MUSICIANS IN GERMANY. 


HE Society of German Composers has pub- 
lished the following curious statistics, showing 

the growth of music in that country. Among vir- 
tuosi it places 580 singers, 240 pianists, 130 violin- 
ists, 110 various; 650 organists, 13,000 musicians 
of orchestras, of whom 8,000 belong to municipal 
theatres or orchestras; 1,300 capellmeisters, 8,000 
military musicians, with 410 bandmasters; 2,350 
directors of singing societies, 3,700 teachers of in- 
strumental music, 1,350 teachers of singing and 435 
conservatories. Among musical societies are 420 
church choirs, 840 amateur orchestras, 6,580 sing- 
ing societies, 2,700 clubs with a special department 
for music, and 200 amateur theatrical societies. To 
these must be added 270 teachers, 380 variety the- 
atres, 1,630 concert halls, 1,500 café concerts and 
5,800 establishments that give open air performances 
in summer. In 1898 277,100 musical performances 
took place, at which 2,701,900 different pieces were 


produced, namely, 191,800 classical pieces, 946,000 
genre pieces, 1,504,000 light music (dance, &c.). 
Add 234 agents for concerts, 273 publishers, 1,800 
dealers in music, 33 workshops for engraving, 3,000 
factories to make instruments of all kinds, and 2,500 
dealers in musical instruments. Music supports in 
Germany 150,000 persons. 


MASCAGNI AS CONDUCTOR. 


GIULIO RICORDI, in a late letter in his 

* organ replies to an impertinent correspond- 
ent who asked him whether a criticism in the Per- 
severanza of Milan on the wind performers at a late 
concert by Mascagni was justified. Ricordi says: 
“I cannot judge, because I was not at the concert. 
We ‘believe’ that the first of the woodwind and the 
four trombones are performers in the orchestra of 
La Scala. If the criticism is just, I would say they 
have changed. They play well at La Scala, and 
less well with Mascagni. Some things turn out 
oddly.” 

Evidently then Ricordi’s attack on the Berlin 
critics who found fault with Mascagni’s conducting 
was not based on personal knowledge, but inspired 
by his own financial interest in the composer-con- 
ductor. It may be further noticed that he replies 
to the doubts expressed as to whether Mascagni’s 
orchestra is the orchestra of La Scala by a modest 
“we believe,” and that this belief extends only to 
some of the performers. When a man who is in a 
position to know does not say that he knows, but 
only “believes,” the public concludes logically that 
he knows perfectly well that he cannot contradict 
the assertion. 

The following notice of Mascagni’s perform- 
ances, his opinions, his system of self-advertise- 
ment, is translated from the Milan paper // Trova- 
tore of December 2, which reproduces it as a 
“human document.” The paper adds the “advice 
to Mascagni himself and those who are near him 
or have influence over him, to see that if there is 
any truth in the actual criticism they shall be better 
prepared, in order not to compromise Italian art.” 
So the Trovatore believes that he and his La Scala 
orchestra are compromising Italian art, and that 
Lalo, Bruneau and the Germans have reason on 
their side: 

Now Mascagni—writes the Berlin correspondent of the 
Guide Musical, of Brussels—Mascagni comes like a whirl- 
wind or a barbaric horde which desolates the nations, with 
the Overture to “William Tell” and the Prelude to “Iris,” 
with its thumps on the tomtom and a reinforcement of a 
second orchestra of brasses. This goes on every evening 
in a different town of Germany. In the evening they play, 
pocket the treasury, and away they go. Next morning Mas 
cagni grants interviews, in which he puffs his Conservatory 
at Pesaro and utters opinions more strange than revolu 
tionary. In the conservatories, he thinks, too much coun- 
terpoint is studied, “a useless thing, good only for church 
music.” On the other hand, harmony is not taught suffi- 
ciently. Every pupil must know (before beginning com- 
position with him) how to play a string or wind instrument. 
The trumpet preferred. 

“No réclame is omitted. Among the second violins is a 
pretty boy. He is the son of the man who perhaps has some 
talent. He has long hair, and is ten years old. Mothers, 
grandmothers, uncles and aunts of weak mind are con- 
quered by him. It is enough that Mascagni conducts and 
the affair is finished.” 

After some general remarks on the program, the cor- 
respondent continues: “Tannhauser,”’ the overture to which 
Strauss and Weingartner give to perfection! You should 
hear the unconscious massacre! Mascagni stamps his feet, 
waves his fists in all directions, indicating the entrances 
when they have already been made, and accents which the 
orchestra declines to follow. 

In fact, he has no disposition for conducting. He listens, 
he follows the music, but he has not his troupe in hand, he 
is not the master of the situation, which ought to be ruled 
by his gestures. The orchestra, too, plays with deplorable 
vulgarity. The brasses, placed aloft, opposite the contra- 
basses, vomited a lava flood intolerable to the public. Then 
there was a bass trombone with the mouth threatening the 
audience. Judge of the effect when the quartet sings the 
hymn to Venus in “Tannhauser” and a solo trumpet ought 
to double the contra-basses. 





CATULLE MENDEs. 
"Twas the soul of Catulle Mendés, 
Faded and blond and fat, 
Wandered by night through Paris, 
Dreaming of this and that; 
It dreamed of gray Judea, 
Of Parsifal and gnomes, 
And passing the gates of Judith, 
It dreamed of—Augusta Holmes 
Where the sad lights of Montmartre 
Shine, pitifully red, 
The soul of Catulle Mendés 
Paused waiting for the dead. 
And small pale girls came trooping 
With hot, incessant eyes, 
They beckoned and whimpered and nodded 
With laughter and little cries 
And women of rose and amber 
Streamed past him like blown clouds. 
But the soul of Mendés shuddered 
For the women walked in shrouds 
All dead and damned they walked there 
They were sand and wind and flame 
And the soul of Mendés softened 


And called them name by name 
+ 7 + * * * * 


It was strange there on Montmartre 
(The lights morose and red), 

To hear the soul of Mendés 
Talk with the sheeted dead 


VANCE THOMPSON AND His Book 


A N audacious, brilliant book! 

It is called “French Portraits: Being Appre- 
ciatians of the Writers of Young France,” and it is 
by a writer who needs no presentation to the readers 
of Tue Musicat Courter. Mr. Vance Thompson, 
until he left us for Paris, filled many pages in this 
journal with his poetry, wit, prose and philosophy, 
and now between covers—charming ones made by 
Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston—he puts forth 
in his most valiant and distinguished way—an aris- 
tocratic way be it said—his impressions of the new 
men in French and Belgium literature, the van- 
guard of the twentieth century. I miss something 
in this collection; the acute and musical critiques of 
modern Gallic art. I hope they will appear in a 
later volume. 

I call the book audacious because of the freedom 
of its opinions; not so is criticism conducted in the 
Land of Logrolling, a land that stretches from sea 
to sea. Mr. Thompson slashes the men he hates, 
and even the men he admires do not always escape 





a prick of his jeweled poignard. 

I call the book brilliant because its maker is the 
possessor of a style that lifts him to the very front 
of living prose stylists. It is a picturesque, a high- 
colored style, glowing with vitality; withal a style 
that, like dry sherry, has just a faint tang of irony— 
Mr. Thompson has not lost his irony, and very in- 
tellectual and astringent it is. It is a style which 
appeals primarily to the eye, the painter’s, not the 
harmonist’s art. Never would I accuse this young 
man of rhythmically chanting aloud his sentences 
after the cadenced manner of Flaubert. His feeling 
for assonance has no pitfalls for him, his rhythms 
are large and luminous. But I do suspect him of 
painting his vowel sounds and so coloring his con- 
sonants as to give them strange shapes, his sen- 
tences new perspectives. 

His soul is the soul of the modern chameleon- 
critic. Like the waters of the earth, it follows with 
fluid footsteps its moon, as Walt Whitman might 


say, and often the theme shines, like the moon, by 
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the reflected light of the parent planet. Vance 
Thompson has raised criticism to the dignity of a 
drama, his own naked soul being the protagonist. 
In his prefatory note he disclaims being an offi- 
cial critical appraiser. He is but a revealer of his 
moods while cruising among masterpieces, and 
“That Milton 
Shelley wore 


some are _ not 
trilled the letter ‘R’ and that 
wool next to his skin, these are the true glosses on 


masterpieces, 


their poems,” yet this big book is free from small 
beer chroniclings. Rather is it the record of a 
hunter of souls, the trained and subtle man who 
goes out with a net at midnight and at noon to trap 
the sleeping and alert souls of men who have said 
things or thought them. Thus is snared Catulle 
Mendés, pagan and Wagnerite, and in the quoted 
poem above his essential spirit is distilled for us as 
is it later in alembicated prose. Thompson has 
much to say of Verlaine, the mad, sad, bad Paul, 
my “Chopin of the gutter,” whose faint gray music, 
like fantastic hoar frost, just outlines itself upon the 
clear mirror of French verse. ‘The critic knew the 
poet in the flesh, but he now knows his soul far 
better. Perhaps the most fascinating of the set is 
the study 
study—of Maurice Maeterlinck. 


est dive to the heart of the Belgian’s mystery I have 


it is a dream-symphony rather than a 
This is the near 
yet witnessed. And it is a lovely piece of writing 
After Mallarmé and his symbolism are intuitively 
discerned, the Belgian Renascence, with its Camille 
Lemonnier, Maeterlinck, 
Eekhoud—a masterly portrait 


Verhaeren, Georges 
Georges Roden- 
bach, so recently living; Max Elskamp and Fernand 
Severin, are admirably pictured. Pierre Louys is 
discussed for the first time in English 

Nothing could be more deliciously ironical than 
the exposition of Jean Moreas and his personality, 
nothing more smashing than the body blows dealt 
Maurice Barrés and the lettered anarchists. Jean 
Richepin and his conquering shoulders, his interval 
with Sarah Bernhardt and his “vagrom man”’ are 
here, and the New Poetry, the New Criticism are 
dissected by a New Poet and a New Critic, Mr. 
Vance Thompson. He has not been quite kind to 
Stuart Merrill and Francis Vielé-Griffin—both 
\mericans writing French—but the note is never 


When 


Mr. Thompson patronizes he does it with an in- 


brutal, rather patronizing than otherwise. 


tellectual monocle, and then his friends grow res- 
His old béte 


noire is here, the professor with the dandruff on his 


tive, for his stare is very aggressive. 


academic collar and several other pet dislikes of 
the writer. There are translations scattered 
throughout, exquisite ones, as in the case of Marcel 
Schwob’s “Hermes.” No one, not even Philip Hale 
or Arthur Symons, can eviscerate the soul of a 
poet, forcing it to modulate its original essence 
into a strange tongue, as does Vance Thompson. 
He says many witty, many charming, many star- 
tling things in the pages of “French Portraits,” 
which book is copiously illustrated, handsomely 
printed and bound. All the people written about 
have “arrived.” In five years some of them will fill 
the literary map of France, so they are legitimate 
objects of study, of curiosity. With each the critic 
sheds his skin and becomes enveloped in his theme, 
arguing, praying, expounding, singing and devel- 
oping it until sometimes the exegesis is so lyrically 
eloquent, so intellectually sweeping as to quite 
obliterate the unfortunate subject. This is creative 
criticism. Catholic, sympathetic, suggestive, sub- 
tle and a prose master, Mr. Vance Thompson has 
in this first book made a critical masterpiece. It is 
dedicated to a personal enemy of mine 


* 


Someone sent me a clipping from the Chicago 
Record dated October 9, 1899, with a capital story 
It is this: 

“And that reminds me,” continued the peda- 
gogue, as he refilled his meerschaum and borrowed 


of Vance. 
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a match, “of the story of the beautiful sentence. 


(nce upon a time there was a beautiful sentence. 
Where it came from or who first gave it birth I 
never knew, and probably never shall know, but it 
first made its appearance in our college community 
with the advent of a brilliant young man who has 


since made fame and fortune in the literary world. 


His name was Vance Thompson. Quite likely you 
have heard of him. Well, one time shortly after 
Van came among us he was scheduled for a chapel 
oration, and in due time his oration was delivered 
It was a charming thing—full of poetic coloring 
and evincing undoubted genius. It contained the 
beautiful sentence. “The poet lies stretched at full 
length upon the green sward, gazing afar toward 
the horizon, where earth’s mortal green slopes up 
and kisses God’s immortal blue.’ This was deliv 
ered with an impressive gesture indicating the hori 
zon, then a sloping up, followed by a stab at the 
place where immortal blue would be likely to be. 
It was great. The oration was the talk of the com- 
munity for weeks. In the next year another 





VANCE THOMPSON. 


genius, who is now acquiring wealth in the sordid 
occupation of selling rubber boots—more’s the 
pity-—came among us, and when his turn came for 
a public appearance his subject was announced as 
‘The Poet’s Ideals.’ 

“He mounted the rostrum and sailed into a 
grandiloquent oration that almost moved us to 
tears. Near the close of it he struck an attitude, 
waited a few seconds to give his coming sentence 
full effect, and proceeded: “The poet lies stretched 
at full length upon the green sward, gazing afar 
toward the horizon, where earth’s mortal green 
slopes up and kisses God’s immortal blue.’ 

“He could never understand why we laughed at 
that impressive sentence, and we never told him, but 
he left the institution very soon afterward, because, 
as he said, there were such a lot of cold-blooded 
fellows there. Earth’s mortal green became a by- 
word with us, and never from that time on was 
there a humorous address made or a sly roast in 
dulged in but that earth’s mortal green sloping up 
to kiss God’s immortal blue was a part of it 
Nevertheless it was a good sentence, and I don’t 
mind telling you that I have used it a good many 
times myself in the last fifteen years in making 
various and sundry Fourth of July and Decoration 
Day addresses. Try it some time when you are 
hard pressed for figures, and see how beautifully 
impressive it is.” 

+ * * 

I don’t know where I found the following: 

In his just published volume of essays M. Paul 
Bourget has included some personal recollections 
of Alexandre Dumas fils. The latter steadily dis 
couraged M. Bourget’s tendency to unduly de- 
velop his analytic talent, and on one occasion he 
remarked: “You have the same effect upon me as 
a man of whom I ask the time, and who draws out 
his watch and breaks it before me in order to show 






me how the spring worked!” On another occa- 
sion, alluding to the extraordinarily conscientious 
and arduous method of composition adopted by 
Flaubert, Dumas said: “It is a giant cutting down 
a forest in order to make a box,” and then gravely 
added: “The box is perfect, but it has truly cost 
too dear.” 

If the box is perfect, if its contents are precious, 
it could not cost too dear Not one but ten forests 
should be hewn to make it beautiful, to make it 
durable. It is just because the philistine preacher, 
\lexandre Dumas fils, built the sermons he called 
plays with cheap platitudes, with decayed literary 
timber, that they fell to pieces so soon. The “in 
spiration” theory sounds well, but the greatest ar 
tists have been the greatest workers. Read the 
note books of Beethoven. 


* * »* 


The “new” Heine may be found in the “Literary 
Reminiscences” of Edouard Grenier, just translated 
from the French Here is his picture of the poet 
when Grenier first met him in 1838: “He was a man 
of about forty, rather stout, and of middle height 
He wore no beard and had long, fair hair, a high 
forehead, half-closed eyes, which kept perpetually 
blinking, especially when he was reading. There 
was nothing about him of the poet or the artist, 
much less of the man of the world. In fact, he 
looked like a good northern bourgeois, with a slight 
German accent.” After further acquaintance 
Grenier wrote: “He was not an Adonis, whatever 
lhéophile Gautier may say, and his appearance was 
ce rtainly the reverse of dandified. His tastes in love 
affairs led him into very different surroundings. 

His famous Mathilde, Frau Mathilde, 
whom he had just married, and whom he described 
to the Germans as the type of a witty, fashionable 
Parisian, was simply a good, honest creature of the 
dairy maid style of beauty, with whom he had fallen 
in love, and whom he had picked up, Heavens 
knows where. She had neither wit nor education 

* * They lived very plainly, I may say shab- 
bily, in a flat in the Faubourg Poissoniére. Heine 
certainly never felt the need of comfort or refine 
ment, and his flat was the acme of second-rate 
dowdiness.” ° 

* a * 

This is philosophy wittily put. It first appeared 
in the Academy, of London, and was signed W. L. 
Courtney: 


AN APOLOGUE AND AN APOLOGY 


Once upon a time there was a man who asked 
much of God and Nature and Fate 

And at last God asked him 
Me by faith alone and without question?” And the 
Why else 


have you given me the power to reason and under- 


“Will you worship 


man answered: “No. I will question 
stand?” 

(nd God turned away 

\nd then Nature asked him: “Will you be 
simple, primitive, animal, taking whatever the day 
gives you with contentment, doing whatever Chance 
offers you without remorse?” And the man 
Why else 


have my fathers toiled to raise me from the bestial 


answered: “No; I will not be animal 


stage to the stature and responsibilities of the 
human being?” 

\nd Nature turned away 

Last of all Fate asked him, and her offers were 
the most difficult of all. Fate said to him: “Choose 
Will you be a student, finding the greatest satis 
faction of your life in the range and width of what 
you know and can think? Or will you be sensitive, 
emotional, receptive, quickly responsive to every 
shade and turn of Beauty and Art, very human and 
very weak?” And the man answered: “I will be 
both. Why else have | the two natures?” 

And Fate laughed 

Then once more Fate asked him, and her brow 


grew terrible: “Which will you have: The quiet, 
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domestic love as of one whose calm affection en- 
dures? Or will you forever seek the mad love, the 
thing which shifts and changes, which dies and is 
re-born, now glittering with young passion, and 
anon shadowed with ancient weariness?’ And the 
man answered: “I will have both; the one for the 
every day, and the other for the holiday. Why else 
have I the two instincts?” 

And Fate spurned him as a fool. 

Then the man knew that he was from all Eternity 
doomed to fail. 

And he cursed God and Nature and Fate. 


* * » 


The Paris correspondent of the London Chronicle 
says the celebration of the centenary of the poet 
Heine, which was to have been an imposing literary 
ceremony, was a very melancholy affair. A dozen 
or so journalists, chiefly German and English, met 
in the Montmartre Cemetery in bitterly cold wea- 
ther. The poet's tomb was sparsely decorated with 
flowers. A few visiting cards were pinned to the 
wreaths, and after a little subdued conversation the 
company departed. 

The Chopin anniversary was quite as tame, a few 
Poles and French visiting Pére la Chaise on a gray 
October day. Mr. Thompson writes me from Paris 
that Stojowski and Scriabine were the principal 
figures besides M. Jean de Reszké, who—bless his 
patriotic soul!—would have left the equator to 
honor the grave of his great countryman. 

"laid 

Mr. August Spanuth, the critic and pianist, con- 
tributed a remarkably able and complete study of 
the opera since Wagner in a recent number of the 
Staats-Zeitung. 

ee 

Mr. Charles Richman, who is deservedly one of 
the most popular of young American actors, was 
married last Sunday to Miss Jane Grey at St. 
George’s Church. 





ANNA MILLAR OUT. 
ae ee 
[By Wrre.] 
CHICAGO, IIL, January 2, 1900. 
NNA MILLAR is out of the management of 
the Thomas Orchestra. A successor has not 
beer appointed. BLUMENBERG. 


VERDI SINKING. 
J CE TER 
A S we go to press the news of Verdi’s serious ill- 
ness is reported by cable. Pneumonia is the 
cause, and this, with the age of the great composer, 
may lead to fatal results. 


MAY complaints have reached us at the late 

hour of putting forth the Paderewski pro- 
grams. The recital is almost ready to begin when 
the numbers are announced. The principal suffer- 
ers are the music students who like to go armed 
with the music to be played. Perhaps the manage- 
ment may alter this. 











Heary K. Hadley’s Concert. 


Henry K. Hadley, the young composer-conductor, an- 
nounces an evening of music at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tues- 
day, January 16. The program will be made up almost ex- 
clusively of his own compositions, most of which will then 
be heard for the first time. Mr. Hadley will wield the 
baton over an orchestra of sixty selected musicians in the 
presentation of his instrumental numbers, and David 
Bispham will interpret Mr. Hadley’s songs. The concert 
will be under the direction of Victor Thrane. 


William H. Lawton and De Reesiee. 


Musicat Courter representative called on Mr. Lawton 
A last week to find out the inner facts relating to the 
letter Jean de Reszké wrote an inquirer after vocal lessons, 
and in which he so warmly recommends Lawton. This 
was the way the talk went: 

“Are you willing to tell me of the De Reszké letter, Mr. 
Lawton? This letter has made quite a stir in the musical 
world and I called to get the facts.” 

Thereupon Mr. Lawton gave the inception of the mat- 
ter somewhat as follows: 

“I have a lady pupil,” said he, “who knows M. de 
Reszké well, and who last winter told him of me and of 
my discoveries in the field of the vocal science. This led 
to his expressing the wish to meet me, and so a time was 
appointed, M. de Reszké called, and we soon got into the 
deeper why and wherefore of singing. After two hours 
talk and demonstration he said to me: ‘Mr. Lawton, that 
is just the way I sing, and it seems to me there is no need 
of sending singers to Europe with you here.’ 

Mr. Lawton remarked that doctors had to have their 
diploma, lawyers their license, but anybody could put up a 
shingle and try to teach singing. To remedy this state 
of affairs he proposes to put through the Legislature a 
bill, which has been duly drawn up by an expert, making 
it compulsory that any teacher of singing who hereafter 
desires to teach should pass an examination and obtain a 
license. M. de Reszké was so interested in this bill that 
he took a copy with him to Europe. The name of this bill 
is “The Tone Production League of the City of New 
York.” . 

After spending the best years of his life in the study 
of the law of singing with Alfred Blume, of London, the 
teacher of Nordica, Hope Glenn, Marie Brema, Anton 
Schott, Plunket Green, Watkin-Mills; in hospitals, where 
he took a long course of scientific medical study, based on 
actual observation, Mr. Lawton is now known as an 
authority on the voice, and Sandow, in his book, refers 
to him, quoting Lawton and his words. 

Inasmuch as breath control is the true secret of singing, 
Mr. Lawton has pursued this field to its furthest extreme. 
and now stands ready to reveal to the world the how and 
why of it. 

He proposes on January 9 to begin a series of lectures 
at his spacious studio, 108 West Forty-third street, at 
8 p. M., and at these will welcome all and any questions, 
answering everything, demonstratnig everything, anxious 
to impart what he knows to be the facts in this most im- 
portant subject of the law of singing. That he is in 
possession of this knowledge M. Jean de Reszké himself 
has certified. 

Theodore Byard, the English singer, asked De Reszké 
as to certain faults, whereupon he was told to see Mr. Law 
ton, who knew and could help him. 


Saville and Hamilia in Atlanta. 

Frances Saville and George Hamlin sang at the third 
concert of the Atlanta Concert Association, which took 
place Wednesday evening, December 27, 1899. Both these 
eminent artists were booked to the Association by Im 
presario Victor Thrane, and “L. D.” in the Constitution of 
December 28 speaks in the following flattering manner of 
the performance: 

Although unavoidable delay on the part of one of the singers kept 
the audience at the Grand last night waiting for an hour, the mag 
nificent music offered by the artists of the evening was such as to 
amply compensate for a delay that was somewhat tedious in that it 
could not expect so rare a treat as followed. 

George Hamlin, who opened the program with a Handel number, 
a majestic choice that well displayed the thoroughly rounded culti 
vation of a tenor of wide and evenly developed range, was applauded 
with increased enthusiasm after each fine effort, but responded only 
with one encore, a repetition of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” “Drink 
ing Song,” which was insistently demanded. In this selection the 
full strength of his great voice was exposed, although its artistic 
side was perhaps better illustrated in the more restrained “‘Winds 
in the Trees,” by Goring-Thomas, and the picturesque Dvorak num- 
bers. The Chadwick number, without which programs for song re 
citals now hardly seem to be complete, is always sure of an eager 
reception, and Mr. Hamlin’s evident appreciation of the fanciful 
“Were I a Prince Egyptian” was delightfully satisfactory to Chad- 
wick admirers. 

When Mme. Frances Saville appeared on the stage a murmur of 
surprise and admiration passed through the audience as they beheld 
in her more than the enthusiastic press comment conceded to her 
beauty 

In Madame Saville’s first number—‘‘Mignon” Polonaise, by 
Thomas—which was treated with a delicacy and ease that were ex 
quisite, a series of difficult passages received their climax in a re- 
markable crescendo in the midst of a trill that quickened the interest 
of an already pleased audience. The Schumann and Brahms selec- 
tions were especially feelingly presented, and Madame Saville’s 
entire beautiful program was brought to a fitting close in a worthy 
interpretation of Massenet’s “Ouvre les Yeux Bleus.” 


Winter Term of the Guilmant Organ School. 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT has sent to Mr. Carl 


e his congratulations on the success already achieved 
in the organ school bearing his name, and of which he is 
president. Mr. Guilmant is taking a lively interest in the 
workings and success of the school in every particular 
and writes: 

“I am delighted to see that the Guilmant Organ School 
has been so well received; this, however, does not surprise 
me, as you are very active and devoted to that which is the 
best and great in the art of music.” 

The enrollment for the winter term is large, and pupils 
are arriving from distant points. Herr J. Christian Ring- 
wald, assistant organist of the Thomas Kirche, Leipsic; 
F. W. Schlieder, director of music at Hackettstown Col- 
legiate Institute; Miss Frances P. Jones, organist of the 
First Congregational Church and Temple Beth Israel, 
Portland, Ore., in addition to many from nearer points, 
have already begun work. 

At the last class recital, held at the close of the fall term 
in the “Old First’? Church, several pupils played with suc 
cess works by Bach, Guilmant, Lemmens, &c. The names 
included those of Miss Mary H. Gillies, organist First 
Presbyterian Church, New Rochelle, N. Y.; H. S. Schweit- 
zer, organist Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa.; Miss Mar- 
garet B. Low, organist Presbyterian Church, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Edward J. Sims, organist Baptist Church, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Chauncey H. Demaray, organist Presbyterian 
Church, Sommerville, N. J.; James Hanson, organist First 
Presbyterian Church, Steinway, N. Y.; Daniel O. Lang, 
New York, and William Edward Gronbach, Brooklyn 

An interesting lecture and recital on the “Analytical 
Study of Music” was given by Dr. Henry Granger Han- 
chett December 21, and the opening recital of the winter 
term will be given by Miss Kathrin Hilke in January 

Mr. Carl is spending the holiday vacation at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, and will return the latter part of this 
week to resume his duties at the school 


—_— —— + 


De Gogorza at Pittsburg. 


Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, has come to the 

front with rapid strides in the past few seasons. The ap- 
i 

pended notices will indicate his success in Pittsburg re 


cently: 
The work of Emilio de Gogorza was as ar stic as anything heard 
in Pittsburg in many moons. In the trying : -elude to “I Pagliacci” 


and the encore which followed it, the beloved Toreador Song, his 
voice was heard at its best, and his mastery of the art of vocal pro 
duction was unerringly apparent. In the second group the ex- 
quisite Godard Berceuse and the serenade to “Don Juan,” from 
I'schaikowsky’s inspired pen, would have captivated a far more cap 
tious audience than the one before him; while his rendition of the 
ballad, “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” was above and be 
yond cavil.—Pittsburg Dispatch, December 17. 





In encore to his first solo De Gogorza sang the beloved Toreador 
Song from “Carmen,” bringing a burst of spontaneous applause 
Godard’s exquisite Berceuse from “Jocelyn” was part of his second 
group of solos, and was so warmly appreciated that an encore was 
necessary. He then clinched his hold on the audience by giving 
for this “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.”—Pittsburg Dispatch, 
December 14. 





Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, sang with dramatic fire and in 
spiration old and familiar songs, his rich voice meeting the require 
ments of his numbers.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, December 14. 





Emilio de Gogorza’s baritone voice was at its best last night, which 
means that he was enjoyably artistic and pleasing.—Pittsburg Times, 
December 14 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister was the feature of the first Haarlem 
Philharmonic concert of the season given at the Waldorf 
Astoria. He played Chopin’s F minor Concerto in his well- 
known edition, for which he wrote a new instrumentation 
and a Cadenza of his own. Burmeister was in splendid 
condition and was successful. He was recalled four times, 
and finally responded with a Chopin-Liszt Polish song— 
an event which happens very rarely with the reserved and 
gloved audience of Harlem’s society. 

Carl Schurz and his daughter, being especially inviied, 
sat in a box, and were among the most enthusiastic ad 
mirers of Burmeister’s great art. 


Etta Miller Orchard. 


The favorite young soprano makes friends whenever she 


sings, as is evident from a perusal of the appended notice 
from the Cooperstown Republican, which says that ‘Mrs 
Etta Miller Orchard, of Brooklyn, sang most charmingly. 
and became at once a prime favorite. She will be h:ard 
again at next week’s Fenimore musicale if 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, January 1, 1900 
APPY New Year! 
The last symphony concert of 1899 was given on 
Saturday, presenting three orchestral works and no soloist 
[he program was: 


Dalte BiG: Biccccecosccccodavesegvocccocs pone ....Moszkowski 
ee - .. Parker 
Symphony No. 6.......c.cccsccccccccccccccsecs . Beethoven 


The Moszkowski Suite is a delicious bit of melody and 
orchestration, thoroughly refined, dainty and yet full of 
meat 

Parker’s work, given for the first time, was well built, with 
originality and reminiscences blent. There was much that 
was graceful, and it was all healthy writing; too long for 
one movement and too strongly marked with Grieg to be a 


great work 
* * * 


[he week before Paderewski was the soloist. The work 
eliciting most delight to the musicians that night was a sec 
ond hearing of the César Franck Symphony, which gained 
much on a rehearing. At both concerts, and especially in 
the Beethoven accompaniment, the orchestra was superb, 
under the masterful baton of Gericke 


~ * . 


At both Paderewski recitals the houses were packed. The 
programs given have been reviewed in the New York col 


umns of this paper 


One of the greatest intellectual pleasures that Boston 
has been treated to for some time was the presentation of 
Hauptman’s “Sunken Bell,” as presented by Sothern and 
Virginia Harned, with music by Aimé Lachaume. Not 
by any means the least part was this delightful and grace- 
ful music atmospherically absolutely in unity with every 
part of the drama. Not a little has Lachaume drawn from 
the font of Wagner, but he has given it the chic of his na- 
tionality and the easy flow which marks all of his works 
Lachaume is not an insignificant talent by any means. He 
has a great gift of melody, and the strength to build it so 
that it never becomes commonplace or cloys in sickly 
sweetness 

The play as presented, after it will have undergone such 
pruning that will shorten it to reasonable hours, will be 
most enjoyable and refreshing, at least so it appeared to 
me, as it was such a relief from the representations that 
we hear of as holding the boards becaus« the people want 
them 

Virginia Harned as Rautendelein was bewitching, and 
gave the part with marked refinement and idealism. The 
mounting was magnificent to the smallest detail, and for 
the sake of rewarding Sothern in his attempt to present a 
literary gem it is to be hoped that the play will meet with 
success. It is but fair to say that the orchestra of the Hol- 
lis Theatre was in every way successful with the music 


* * * 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave its hundredth pres- 
entation of “The Messiah” on Sunday night, and repeated 
the work on Monday night. This was the first demonstra- 
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tion of the work of this society under the direction of 
Emil Mollenhauer, and from the results obtained he seems 
to be successful in handling this organization The 
choruses and the orchestra, selected from the Boston 
Symphony, with Otto Roth as concertmaster, gave splen 
did effects, both in tonal quality and in nuances. There 
was color and life in everything, and the tempi were well 
cared for. There was little that dragged, and that little 
was among soloists There were two distinct sets of solo- 
ists 

The first night they were Evta Kileski-Bradbury, Tirzah 
Hamlen Ruland, Barron Berthald, Myron Whitney, Jr., 
and H. G. Tucker, organist 

rhe second night they were Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, 
soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto; Herbert 
Johnson, tenor, and Joseph S. Baernstein, bass 

Mrs. Walker was not forceful in “I Know That My Re 
deemer Liveth,’’ and her voice seemed to lack sweetness 
although not brilliancy, it having something of the calliope 
quality 

Mrs. Baldwin was agreeable in all that was assigned h 
except that she dragged the tempo in “‘He Was Despised 
The work of Herbert Johnson was pre-eminently satisfac 
tory. He has a lyric tenor of agreeable quality and sang 
understandingly. Jos. Baernstein was superb in his role 
and seemed almost aggressively intimate with his work 
The houses were not as large as they should have been 

[he next concert will occur Sunday, February 25, 1900 
The work will be “Judas Maccabeus” (Handel), and the 
soloists will be Mme. Antoinette Trebelli, soprano; G. M 
Stein; Evan Williams, tenor, and Myron W. Whitney, 
bass 


One of the most elaborate services of the season was the 


presentation of the gems from “The Messiah” at the Com 
monwealth Avenue Church, under Norman McLeod's 
skilled direction. I got there just in time to hear Arthur 
Beresford’s magnificent interpretation of ““Why Do the Na 
ions,”’ and it was a treat to hear his voice and artistic 
work All of the parts were admirably filled. The choir 
onsisted of Miss Helen B. Wright, Miss Gertrude Miller 
Mrs. Maud Nichols Lyon, Miss Laura Wood, Mrs. Fanny 
Holt Reed, Mrs. Wiliama Folsom, Mrs. A. S. Hackett, 
Dr. D. Crosby Greene, Jr., Frederick Smith, Samuel Root 
H. Bernard McAddam, Franklin L. Wood and Arthur 
Beresford 
~, or 
Mrs. Thomas Rogers will give a musicale at the Som 


crset Club January 3 
7 * > 


Miss Estelle Neuhaus gave a musical talk on the “Ro 
mantic School” at the home of Mrs. G. Hubbard, of Cam 
bridge 

* * > 


Miss Alice Diaz entertained the Belmont Musical Club 


it her residence on Centre avenuc Richard Wagner was 
the topic of interest 
. * * 

George L. Osgood, Jr., was recently married to Miss 
Hannah Webb, of Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Osgood is the son 
of the well-known vocal teacher George L. Osgood 

* 7 * 

Earl Gulick, the boy soprano of New York, is winning 
the plaudits and admiration of difficile Boston by the 
charm of his work at the exhibition of the Tissot paint 
ings of the life of Christ 

* * * 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk is to give a piano recital for the 

New Bedford Woman’s Club, January 5 


7 * * 


A musical morning was enjoyed by the Thursday Morn 
ing Fortnightly Club. The subject of “Early Music ir 
America” was presented. Mrs. Alice P. Bates gave the 
principal paper, Mrs. Mary E. Tufts read a paper on the 
Hutchinson family, and Miss Louise Baum gave the his 
tory of the Handel and Haydn Society. The program 
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given was an attempt to reproduce that of the first Handel 
and Haydn, which was given on Christmas night in King’s 
Chapel, just eighty-four years ago Those who partici 
pated in the musical program were Mrs. Cora Gooch 
Brooks, Miss Louise Baum, Mrs. Talbot, Miss Libbey and 
Mrs. MacDonald 
> > > 
At the Christmas Festival of the New England Woman's 


Press Association the musical numbers were given by Miss 


Emma Howe, Miss Elvira Leveroni and Miss Shirley 
Wheeler 
Se 
\ course of lectures is being arranged at Yale in the 
musical department, which is to include talks by Mac 
Dowell, Apthorp and Krehbiel 
> * > 
Henry L. Mason, vice-president of the Mason & Ham 
lin Piano Company, is to lecture before the MacDowel 
Club on the “Evolution of the Piane 
> > > 


Miss Minnie Topping is to play at the MacDowell Club 
tly Miss Topping is thoroughly skilled pianist 
having had the finest of teachers from the beginning 


* * 


C. H. Morse, of Brooklyn, spent a few days in Boston 


visiting his brother Frank E. Morse, the vocal teacher 


* > > 
Arthur E. Whiting, of New York, is spending the 
Christmas holidays in Boston, wher« riends are legior 
His recital has been set for February 
> > . 

James M. McLaughlin has been elected to the position 
of supervisor of music in Bostor Full details next time 
Ss o« 

Dudley Buck's “Coming of the King” was given at the 
Phillips Church during the holiday services. Willis Clarh 
the chorister, William W. Chute the organist, and the 
hoir consists of Mrs. Clara Tenney, M Carrie Downs 
Robert Maddox and ¢ I Dor 
> > . 


At Central Church, Berkeley and Newbury streets, the 


music was given by George A. Burdett, organist and di 
rector; Caroline Gardner Clarke, Katherine M. Ricker 
Herbert A. Thayer, Arthur W. Wellington, vocal quartet 
string quartet, Daniel Kuntz, Augu Kuntz, Carl Balle 
cu, Herman Heberlein, with further assistanc« Harriet 
Shaw, harpist, and Jacques Hoffman, \ 
At. St. Mary’s Church, Dedham, Mozart's Twelfth Mass 
vas sung under directior Gerard Ta idier 
ang 
Under direction of P. G. McDermott Beethoven's Mass 
n C was sung at the Church of the Sacred Heart, Cam 
bridge 
° * > 
Mass in E flat, by Aloys Lejeal, of San Francisco, Cal 
was sung at St. Paul's 
* > > 
At St. Peter's Marzo’s Messe Solennelle was given 
* * ® 
Charles McLaughlin, who has the direction of the choir 
at St. Peter's Church, Meeting House Hill, gave th 
tecthoven Mass in ( 
. > > 
At the Cathedral of the Holy Cross the choir consisted 
of ninety voices, under directior f James T. Whelar 
organist 
The Sanctuary choir consisted of sixty voices, under 
direction of Mlle. G. de la Mott 
* * > 


At the Church of the Immaculate Conception the musi 


of the mass was by the regular choir, under George | 


Whiting Mozart 


] velfth Ma Wa given als selec 
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tions by Liszt, Wagner and Mendelssohn, by fifty voices 


and the festival orchestra of twenty pieces. 
* * ” 


Christmas music was furnished at the Young Men's 
Christian Union by a quartet consisting of Mrs. F. P. 
Whitney, Miss Belle E. Bassett, Willard P. Gerrish and 
William T. Soulee. Gerald Lambert and Howard Snel- 
ling, boy sopranos, also assisted, 


. > > 

At the Warren Avenue Baptist Church there was a 
chorus of thirty-five voices, with Miss Ruth Lony and W. 
HS. Hill as soloists. 

* * * 

\t the First Parish, Unitarian, the music was given by 
Miss Effie L. Palmer, Miss Helen M. Day, Henry Pew 
and Edward A. Osgood, with Chas. P. Scott organist. 

* * * 


At the First Parish Church, Harvard Square, the 
choir consisted of Mrs. L. F. Gillette, Miss Belle Bassett, 
FE. Holden and A. M. Barnes, and Grant Drake organ- 
ist and director 
ue * * 
Mrs. Sarah Philpot, soprano, sang at the First Presby- 
terian Church, of Brookline. 


* * * 


Miss Lillian Upham, Mrs. Bowlby, singers, and Mrs. 
Grace Batchelder Shephardson, violinist, appeared as solo- 
ists at the First Congregational Church, of Everett. 


* * * 


At the Richmond Street Unitarian Church the music was 
given by Miss Margueriie Morse, Mrs. P. B. Stevens, H. W 
Scanlan, E. L. B. Tuttle and Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, 
organist, assisted by Miss Glenn Priest, violin. 


* * * 


Christmas entertainment in Little Italy, as Boston’s 
Latin quarier is known, was furnished by some well-known 
musicians, among whom were Alfred di Pesa, Domenico 
Lataraca, Pasquale Ottaino, Anthony Amerena, Gerard 
Russo, Frank Pettiti, Carle Arzillo, Alessandro Onesti, 
Michael Cangiano. Vocal numbers were contributed by 
Nuncio Mondello and Wm. H. Kenney. 


* * * 


At the Second Church, with H. G. Tucker and his fine 
choir, consisting of Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Louise 
Bruce Brooks, Bruce W. Hobbs and Wirt B. Phillips, se- 
lections from “The Messiah’ were given; also numbers by 
J. Stainer, G. W. Chadwick, Protheroe, C. B. Hawley and 
H. W. Parker. 

** * 

At the Park Street Congregational H. O. Wilder had a 
most elaborate program, presenting Saint-Saéns’ “Noél.” 
The chorus was from the Cecilia, Miss Gertrude Cochran, 
the soprano, assisting the choir quartet, composed of Mrs. 
B. M. Chandler, Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, George Deane and 
Edward A. Studley, Jr. In addition Mr. Wilder had a 
quintet from the Boston Symphony, consisting of Messrs. 
Schnitzer, Berger, Sauer, Carl Barth and Heinrich 
Schuecker. 

* * * 

Too late for this issue is the report of “*The Messiah,” to 
be given for the wage earners by Hiram G. Tucker, whose 
work in these lines cannot be too highly commended. 

It will occur Monday evening, January 1, 1900, at the 
People’s Temple, with H. G. Tucker, conductor; Miss 
Gertrude Miller, soprano; Mrs. Winnifred Drake, soprano; 
Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks, contralto; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto; Armand Fortin, tenor; Charles Chase, 
tenor; J. Melville Horner, bass; Wirt B. Phillips, bass, and 
B. L.. Whelpley, organist. 

\n orchestra of seventy players, selected by Carl Behr, 
with Isidor Schnitzler, principal, will assist. The trumpet 
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solo will be by Arthur Wonson. The chorus will consist that negotiations are pending for two song recitals at 


of 300 voices from the Handel and Haydn Society. 
That musical and society people are giving it their sup 


port will be seen from the list of guarantors and subscrib- 


ers for H. G. Tucker’s undertaking: 

Miss M. L. Akin, Mrs. John Amee, Miss Mary Andrews, 
Gen. W. W. Blackmar, E. P. Boynton, W. H. Bowker, 
William M. Bunting, L. G. Burnham, Mrs. Harry Cabot, 
Harry W. Chase, Mrs. A. E. Childs, Arthur F. Clark, 
Stephen M. Crosby, Charles P. Curtis, G. F. Daniels, 
George B. Dexter, R. C. Dixey, Edward S. Dodge, Nathan 
Haskell Dole, S. R. Dow, Herbert Dumaresq, Mrs. H. 
Dumaresq, W. H. Dunham, W. R. Dupee, C. A. Ellis, 
Emerson Piano Company, G. G. Endicott, Harry Fay, 
Hatherly Foster, Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Charles P. Gardiner, 
Mrs. R. H. Gardiner, Miss M. E. Giddings, B. I. Gilman, 
Nathan B. Goodnow, Reginald Gray, Thomas H. Hall, W. 
\. Harvey, Henry L. Higginson, Miss Edith Howes, Eliot 
Hubbard, Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell, Rev. Charles Hutchins, 
Hiram Johnson, J. Murray Kay, W. V. Kellen, Henry W. 
Lamb, C. E. Lauriat, Eliot C. Lee, Miss Helen W. Lincoln, 
\. E. Lord, Mrs. Thatcher Loring, Mrs. W. C. Loring, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, Arthur Luke, Otis H. Luke, Herbert 
Lyman, Edw. H. Mason, Edward P. Mason, H. L. Mason, 
Miss Ida Mason, C. S. Mellen, Andrew Nickerson, James 
N. North, Mrs. J. B. Osborn, Dr. Calvin Page, Charles H. 
Parker, F. E. Peabody, Mrs. O. W. Peabody, Henry G. 
Pickering, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, Charles C. Read, 
Miss Richards, Mrs. Gertrude Salisbury, R. M. Salton- 
stall, Henry Sayles, Mrs. George R. Shaw, C. W. Smith, 
C. B. Southard, F. W. Stearns, Alexander Steinert, E. B 
Stillings, Miss Mary Tappan, C. W. Thompson, S. L 
Thorndike, George Washburn, Mrs. A. C. Wellington, 
Dr. W. P. Wesselhoeft, Ashton R. Willard, Mrs. H. M 
Whitney and Mrs. W. V. Wolcott 


* * * 


Mrs. Lillian Newcombe Andrews, who has been for 
several seasons with the Appleton Ladies’ Quartet, has 
resigned from the quartet, owing to numerous engage 
ments as contralto soloist. Mrs. Andrews has had long 
and careful study with Mrs. Etta Edwards, and with a 
naturally fine organ has derived much benefit from the 
course of study. 

* + * 

J. Melville Horner, the baritone, has been engaged by 
the Philharmonic Society of Newport, R. L., to sing the 
baritone roles in Gade’s “Psyche” and Rheinberger’s 
“Montfort” on the evening of January 18 


* * + 


Armand Lecomte, the Italian baritone, has taken a 
studio in Steinert Hall, where he will receive pupils in 
voice and operatic coaching. 


* * * 


On Thursday evening a piano recital is announced at 
Faelten Hall, by Miss F. Marion Ralston. The program 
offered is imposing. 

* ” > 

\ death which has caused innumerable expressions of 
regret is that of Daniel Ford, editor of the Youth's Com- 
panion. Mr. Ford was closely identified with all that was 
educational and philanthropic. Especially closely was he 
allied to the choir of the Ruggles Street Church, the male 
quartet of which was selected over twenty years ago and 
educated by him. It has been said upon good authority 
that the Ruggles Street Church choir was drawing the 
largest salary of any choir in America. This was Mr. Ford's 
personal expense. The personnel of the quartet is Herbert 
Johnson, W. T. Meek, George Remele and George R. 
Clark. 

In the will of Mr. Ford he has provided for the choir 
for two years. 

. * * 


The many friends of Max Heinrich will rejoice to know 
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Steinert Hall during the season. 


* * * 


Arthur Whiting’s piano recital has been set for February 
.8. Whiting plays with the Kneisel Quartet January 1, 
and Hambourg, who was to have played on this date, 
will play later, having simply exchanged dates with 
Whiting. 

* + ” 

Mrs. Alexander Marius will give a song recital at Stein 

ert Hall January to. 
os * * 

Susanne Adams and Leo Stern, ‘cellist, will be heard in 

recital January 8, at Association Hall, in the afternoon 


* * * 


Mrs. Alice Bates Rice announces a song recital in 
Steinert Hall January 26. 
a. , @ 
Mrs. Clara Tourjee Nelson is at Newport during the 
holidays. 
ee ® 
Hayden Bailey, a baritone, who has been associated with 
George Henschel for some years, arrives in Boston this 
week. Mr. Bailey is a brother of Mrs. Henschel. 


oe. = 


Is it possible or is it a misprint that Emma Eames sang 
the Toreador Song as encore at Bagby’s Musical Morn 
ing? The next announcement will probably read that 
Edouard de Reszké will sing “A! fors e lui!” It would 
certainly be no more out of place. Mrs. Eames felt that 
she owed her audience an apology for singing a song 
by a most talented American, Clayton Johns, and took 
this means of doing so. 

Emitie Frances BAveR 


August Walther’s Success. 


The well-known Brooklyn composer is kept busy these 
days, playing this (Thursday) evening with the Seid! So- 
ciety, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and in various 
other capacities 

When his “Scene in Sleepy Hollow’ was played at 
Koemmenich’s concert, two local papers said as follows: 

* * * The other was a composition by August Walther, the well 
known Brooklyn composer. It was entitled “Scene in Sleepy Hol- 
low.” Like all of Mr. Walther’s compositions, the theme, taken at 
the start, is worked out in a masterly way. At the close there were 
loud calls for the composer, and he came from his seat in the audi- 
torium and bowed his acknowledgments.—Eagle 





Although Mr. Walther’s Sleepy Hollow scene was performed for 
the first time in public last night, it was written a number of years 
ago. It is dedicated to Mrs. Laura C. Langford. * * * A clever 
handling of the musical material is apparent, as well as an apprecia 
tive understanding of the resources of the orchestra. There is, per 
haps, a lack of boldness and assurance in the manipulation of the 
tonal effects, which may scarcely be considered a defect so much as 
that it suggests the conservative care of a young composer impressed 
with the necessity of not overstepping the bounds of musical pro 
priety. Mr. Walther claims to have experienced difficulty in the past 
in getting orchestral leaders to take any interest in this tone poem. A 
hearing of the work suggests that the fault has not been with the 
composition itself, which is well worth hearing.—Times. 





Sergius Mandell’s Concert. 


This young Russian violinist, a pupil of Musin, will give 
a concert January 12, at Arlington Hall, with the assistance 
of Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Platon Brounoff, 
pianist; Wm. Zevy, baritone; M. Skalmer, ‘cellist, and 
others. The gifted young violinist will play the Mendels 
sohn Violin Concerto, “Ciaconna,’ by Vitali; ‘“Zigeuner- 
weisen,” by Sarasate, and other compositions. As this 
concert is for the purpose of enabling him to continue 
study, we bespeak the liberal patronage of all. 


LUCILLE STEVENSON, 


SOPRANO. 
Management : 


FRANK S. HANNAH, 
522-23 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


Western Manager; FRANK 8. HANNAH 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 

ADDRESS— 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
ee —_ Prager Strasse, 251. 
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Instrument. 
Co HALL was crowded to the doors las 


evening. The occasion was unique in the annals oi 
music, a long recital of chamber music, piano solos and 
ensemble pieces being given without the assistance of a 
pianist in the ordinary sense of that term. <A semi-auto 
matic instrument called the Pianola did the playing and it 
must be confessed acquitted itself surprisingly well. It 
should be stated that the Pianola is not a machine that 
always plays the same; on the contrary it makes a vast 
difference who plays it. It is true that anyone can play it 
but the most musical people get the best results 

If the enthusiasm of last night’s audience may be tak« 

as a criterion, it is certain that the great public has a 
keen interest in piano playing inventions which enable th« 
unskilled to enter into the promised land of music. Of 
these inventions the Pianola is far and away the best that 
we have ever heard. On its own particular ground it is 
marvel. Such trills, such staccati, never dropped from 
human fingers. For all piano music desiderating brillian 
execution—and there is a lot of it—it surpasses any play« 
whatever. It plays with profuse expressions ol vigor 
speed, delicacy, fire; with a clearness of detail anc 


certainty 
of rhythm truly inimitable; a veritable paradise of beautifu 
display; rippling thirds and scale passages and chains o 
chords; thundering octaves, heavy marching basses and 
bundles of arpeggios tossed about like child's play In 
purely sentimental expression it is less satisfactory, though 
many a player might justly envy its ability even in this 
direction 

The audience greatly relished the Rosenthal study o1 
Chopin's D Flat Waltz which a New York critic declared 
outdoes the playing of the man who made it, and it is 
really hard to see how anything could have been added 
.” or the 


to 


dainty morceau of Merkel called “Spring Song.” 


the playing of Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird 


Sostor 


limes, December 17 


\dded to its wonderful technical possibilities it has the 
power of changing tempo and of varying its volume of 
sound so that really artistic and individual effects are ob 
tained 

The Pianola seems especially effective in concerted play 
ing, although it must be exceedingly difficult for the player 
to maintain his ensemble with the strings. However that 
may be the playing of the Mendelssohn trio with the violin 
und ‘cello of th> Kaltenborn Quartet was a thing of genuine 
pieasure, for the mechanical element seemed to be almost 
obliterated. So also with the Allegro of the Schufann 
Quintet, which was admirably done. The artistic work of 
the quartet deserves high praise —Witder D. Quint in 
Traveller, December 18. 


The Pianola, as it is named, played a number of solo 
pieces in a superb manner. It is claimed for the instrument 
that it represents the entry of the labor saving idea into 
music; that the time is not far off when players of keyed 
instruments will be relieved of the necessity cf spending 
years in acquiring the technical means of execution. The 
claim has every appearance of being sound, if one may 
judge by the astonishing results shown on Saturday 
evening 

The Aeolian Orchestrelle, with its close imitation of o1 
chestral effects, is already well known to the public. It is 
to be found in hundreds of American homes, and is now be 
ing used as a pedagogical aid in Wellesley College, at Vas 
sar, at St. Paul’s Cathedral School and elsewhere. In its 
performances Saturday night the instrument combined 
beautiful and varied tone qualities with a mechanism which 
immensely simplifies the playing, and brings music within 
the range of the least skilled amateur 

The interest of the large audience was chiefly centred in 
the work of the Pianola. Let it be said that, both in en 
semble work and solos, it left hardly anything to be desired 
One of the auditors was overheard saying that “he would 
rather listen to the Pianola than any pianist he had ever 
heard.” Indeed, generally the playing could not have been 
distinguished from the feats of some of the greatest per 


formers. This is specially true of its playing of pieces in 
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view no player alive can vie with it. Every degree of speed 
and force and accent are instantly controllable by a set of 
levers or stops, and where the player knows what he is 
about the results are delightful 

In more purely sentimental effects the Pianola is less 
satisfactory. it all depends, however, upon what one means 
by sentiment. Many of the solo pieces played by the Pianola 
were truly sentimental in their way, as, for instance, the 
Grande Polonaise, in E flat, of Chopin; the Henselt and 
Rosenthal studies, and the charming morceau by Merkel 
called “Spring Song. In these pieces the delightful effect 
of perfect technical accomplishment fully compensated for 
any slight loss of the player’s individuality At any rate 


this was the impression created.—Herald, December 19 


rhe instrument did wonderfully well, surprising every 


one by its performances and arousing the enthusiasm of 


7 
the audience to a high pitch. The management claim for 


the instrument that it represents a new type, with special 
powers and advantages, and that it fills a want that noth 


I 


ng else will satisfy rranscript, December 18 


rhe Kaltenborn Quartet, of New York, played in con 
cert with the Pianola, a new semi-automatic device for 
playing the piano. It was to exhibit the musical powers 
of this instrument and its running mate, the Aeolian, that 
the concert was given. The Aeolian is already pretty well 
known to the public In fact, its musical position is 


f bringing orchestral 


unique, as it affords the only means 


music to the home And now the ingenuity of mechanics 


ias brought about the application of a similar principle 
to the art of piano playing. It is natural to be some 


this kind, considering 


what skeptical about instruments o 
how many wretched, soulless, mechanical pianos there 
ire. But the Pianola seems to have gone with one bound 
into an entirely new field, for it gives results which the 
most critical musician cannot but admire 

And first is the joy of flawless technical accomplishment 
under the instantaneous control of the player. Consider 
ing the fact that this is the chief aim of a large percentage 
of virtuosi, these results are the more remarkable In the 
pure singing touch quality the instrument is weak, but not 
weaker than the average player, while it offsets this by 
musical feats impossible to any player; bewildering runs 
and trills and staccati, in combination with lightness and 
delicacy alternating with climaxes of astonishing power 

With the performances of the solo numbers the audi 
ence was fairly delighted, the illusion of virtuoso playing 
being at times complete, notably in the Rosenthal waltz 
study and Henselt's “Si oiseau j'étais 


1 


rhe affair was wholly successful and amply proved the 
statement of Emil Sauer quoted in the program, viz., that 

he Pianola does not at all represent an illicit expedient, 
but on the contrary opens up a new perspective to the 


virtuoso and musician.”—Journal, December 19 


Petschnikoff'’s Continued Triumphs. 


\lexandre Petschnikoff, the renowned Russian violinist 
is meeting with a series of ovations wherever he appears 
His last three triumphs were with the Standard Club at 
Chicago, the Chromatic Club at Troy, N. Y., and the 
Choral Society of Reading, Pa. Of his playing at the 
Standard Club the Chicago Tribune of December 17, 18909 


had this to say 


M. Petschnikoff’s style of playing decidedly characteristic an 
displays clearly the peculiar temperament of the nation which ha 
produced quite an array of famous musicians His tone is pure 


and beautiful and possesses that singing quality which is the d« 


sideratum of every violinist. He fairly seems to revel in the beauty 
of his tones rhe weird and sombre beauty of his flageolets in the 
Grieg Sonat the brilliant runs avid staccatos in the second con 


certo by Wieniawski, the ephemeral transparency of his tones in 
The Swan by Saint-Saéns; the crisp and clear double notes ir 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance,” and the tender softness of his cantilene 
I'schaikowsky’s Melody were beyond description. His interpr 


n showed the true and serious artist, the intelligent and soulfu 


Cav. Augusto Rotoli, of Boston, was one of the callers 
at THe Musica Courter office during holiday week 





Concert Pianist. 


RIER. 








Castle Square Company. 
Dire FLEDERMAUS.’ 


OHANN STRAUSS’ most tuneful comic opera 
J opened the new year at the American Theatre \ 
large audience was present to welcome the favorites of 
the light opera branch of the Castle Square Company 

The opera was handsomely staged The ballroom scene 
was especially fine All of the principal members of the 
cast proved capable and entered into the spirit of the 
frolicsome comedy with zest William G. Stewart as 
Frank, the jail director, was excellent. Reginald Roberts 
as Eisenstein, Rhys Thomas as Alfred, Frank Moulan as 
Frosche, the jail keeper, Eloise Morgan as Rosalind, Bell 
D’Arcy as Prince Orofski and Gertrude Quinlan as Adele 
all Sang well and acted capitally 

Che orchestra, under Clarence West, continues to mak« 
improvement, and this is one of the most encouraging 
things to be said at this time about this popular organiza 
tion. The entire cast for “Die Fledermaus” follows 


Eisenstein Reginald Roberts 


Alfred Rhys Thomas 
Frosche Frank Moulan 
Frank Wm. G. Stewart 
Dr. Blind Chas. Meyers 
Dr. Falke A. W. Pleming 
Ivan Alfred Walle 
Ali Bey John Barry 
Murray Pierre Young 
Cancorny A. Collins 


s nd ‘ E se Morgan 
Rosali dD 
Daise Thorne 


Prince Orofski Belle D'Arcy 


Adele Gertrude Quinlan 
Ida Mattie Reeves 
Melenie M. Zabelle 
Faustina Maude Townsend 
Side Adelaide Phillips 
Felicita Elizabeth Riker 


The chorus, as usual, sang well 
The grand opera members of the Castle Square Com 


pany are in Chicago this week singing in Verdi's “Aida 


Theodore Van Yorx. 


This admired and always admirable tenor has beet 
singing with great success recently in Connecticut, Wis 
onsin, New Jersey and elsewhere il d has received many 
omplimentary notices A few of the latest of these are 
given below 

Mr. Van Yorx proved to be a most acceptable artist, having a 


robust quality of voice, sweet in its higher range and remarkably 


sure and true in all registers; and what is more to the purpose, he 
has the art of singing to a wonderful degree of perfection. No artist 
has sung in Hartford in a long time whose method was more artistic 
r whose ice was so absolutely under control The result was an 
nstant success, and as the program advanced he became a prime 
favorite with the audience Mr. Van Yorx tested his powers in ora 
torio in “If With All Your Heart in opera with “O Paradise 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine and in some very dainty ballads 
ind songs, showing that he has a wide range of artistic expressicr 
and that he has the romantic nd dramatic temperament to enable 
him t nterpret great uriet f compositions Hartford Daily 
Courant 

Mr. Van Yorx has a ten voice which shows exquisite school and 
artistic management. His enunciation is almost perfect, the formatior 
of his tones without fault phrasing, breathing and tone produc 
tion are excellent Splendid was the rendition of the Meyerbeer 
aria, which gave opportunity for the best techni “If With A 
Your Hearts” was sung with dignity and in noble style Very lyri« 
and full of sympatl und sentiment were the Neidlinger ngs and 


the Dvorak ballad.—Hartford Daily Times 


Mr. Van Yorx is among the singers it is alway s pleasure to hear 


He has demonstrated what America can produce in the type of a 


first-class artist Milwaukee Evening Wisconsir 
Mr. Van Yorx has a magnificent dramat ten nd ndered 
= s with such spirit and fire that he was recalled again and agais 
Evening | rnal, Jersey City 
Mr. Van Yorx it The Per n Garder showed complete master 
ver his ce and a skillful 1 ter t The pure, rich qua 
f s tenor ce received prompt re gnition and approval 
In the latter part of the work he frequently carried the audienc 
uy with hir He was forced to respond.- Stamford (Conn Tel 
gran 
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Voices p'aced and developed tone 
by tone 
Repertoire—Analysis and Inter 
pretation 
Stage Practice Engagements 
secured 
Special Teacher's Course with 
diploma 
Reduced steamer rates for Ameri 
can pupils 


Reasonable Board Secured. 
Home comforts and protection. 

































































































Alvarez’s Singing 
Aw Onject Lesson in THE VOCAL Art. 
(Is correct intonation an essential element in singing ?) 

F the conclusions of certain noted critics of to-day are 

to be accepted, then the matter of correct intonation 
with the singer seems to stand upon slippery ground. 

The very critics who are willing, in the case of certain 
singers, to allow the greatest license as regards the privi- 
iege of false intonation will not accord most singers, or any 
instrumentalist, the slightest liberty in a deviation from the 
true pitch, 

This extraordinary state of affairs has been brought to 
mind through the surprising arguments in behalf of false 
intonation advanced by the well-known music critics 
Messrs. Woolf and Hale in their reviews of the efforts of 
the artists of the Grau Opera Company during its recent 
season in Boston. 

It is bad enough to realize that the race of correct singers 
is about extinct without the additional burden of a further 
depreciation of the noble art through the attempt to miti- 
gate the vocal offenses of famous operatic performers as 
regards false intonation, because the offenders are pos- 
sessed of marked dramatic ability. 

Is the art of pure singing to be ruthlessly trampled under 
foot by experienced and otherwise generally discriminating 
critics? 

Are the woeful shortcomings of singers as regards the 
fundamenta! requirements of their art to be ignored or con 
doned by the critic? 

Is it not the duty of the critic to uplift and encourage 
purity in the vocal art as is the case in every other depart- 
ment of music? 

The order in which the student should proceed in his 
effort to become an opera singer is first to acquire a logical 
method whereby he may intelligently guide and control his 
practice through a pedagogical course that shall insure cor 
rect tone production and secure technical facility upon a 
normal basis. 

The awakening and development of the zsthetic powers 
should then follow, the course of preparation to be finished 
by the study of dramatic art. 

In this order must the aspirant study if he expects to be 
able to meet the demands of operatic exposition and hopes 
to become a true artist in his profession. 

The support that Messrs. Woolf and Hale gave the false 
singing of Alvarez and Calvé because of the claimed miti 
gating circumstance of dramatic eminence almost induces 
one to believe that they regard acting as the dominant ele- 
ment in operatic performance and that singing should ap 
pear in a subsidiary light. 

To quote from their reviews—Mr. Woolf speaks of Al- 
‘splendid mastery of his art,” one 


varez as a singer with a 
whose singing and acting are “combined in striking opu 
lence.” 

That Alvarez “uses his voice with skill and knowledge.” 

That “now and then it is true that his intonation is not 
immaculate, but what of that in view of the purity of his 
intonation generally and his greatness as an artist.” 

“Something is to be forgiven of a great master of his art 
when he commits a fault.” 

But Alvarez is not a great artist except as regards his 
acting. 

He is not a master in the vocal art. 

He has not “skill and knowledge” as a singer, for he is 
ignorant of even the fundamental principles of the singer's 
art. 

Neither is his intonation “generally pure.” 

He does not “chance to commit a fault,” 
contrary, is too often consecutively in error 

Mr. Hale praises Alvarez’s voice and his handling of it, 
also adding: “I may say—for why should the fact be de 
nied or disguised?—that his intonation last night was not 
At times, when he was at the back of the stage 


but, on the 


flawless. 
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and far from the orchestra, an occasional tone, supported 
only by light orchestration, would be below the true pitch. 
To insist on this point when a man has just left an ocean 
steamer would be to play the pedagogue”; also “How 
marvelously beautiful is his in scenes tender 


voice of 
emotion! 

Now Alvarez has a noble voice, but he is not the master 
of its resources. 
track of correct tone production, and then he displays a 
breadth and volume of tonal power, a wonderful flow in 
cantabile and a dramatic intensity in his vocal delineation 
that is marvelous in effect. 

Unfortunately, however, these magnificent vocal spells 
are too frequently interrupted by prolonged lapses into 
erratic voice production and distressing false intonation 
bringing results that fall like a pall upon the critical lis- 
tener. destroying all the gratification derived from the 
previous effort, shocking the musical sensibilities and dash 
ing all hope of anticipated pleasure. 

It is my belief that Alvarez has never pursued a course 


At times by chance he gets upon the 


of vocal instruction. 

The splendid phrasing he often displays and the excel- 
lent dynamic variety observed proceed wholly from innate 
powers. 

Also, what he does with his voice as regards tone pro- 
duction is the result of a natural impulse, regardless of any 
volition upon his part. 

It is the effort of an untutored singer 
dramatic power and an expansive temperament. 

His singing is not methodically and consecutively wrong 


imbued with 


from beginning to end, as if he had been the victim of the 
false and corrupt instruction of some famous teacher, as 
is evidenced in the vocal efforts of his rival, Saleza. 

His exhibition is one of ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of his art. 

As regards his false intonation, it is inexplicable how 
one with a musical ear can sit calmly by and listen to his 
wanderings from the pitch and regard it as a “mere slip.” 

He sings whole phrases a quarter of an interval, or 
more, consecutively below the diapason of the orchestra; 
neither does it matter how distinct or indistinct the accom 
paniment may be. The false intonation exists, regardless 
of either condition of support 

His untunefulness is as marked sometimes as if a clarinet 
player should have two clarinets at different pitches and 
should during the progress of his part change instruments 
occasionally. 

Such a performance would bring forth the severest criti 
cism from the reviewers who beat about for some excuse 
to mollify the curse of the same exhibition upon the part 
of the vocalist. 

These incidents remind me of one that happened many 
years ago. 

A first clarinet player of an Italian opera company, a 
fine performer and a splendid musician, praised the sing- 
I remarked to him that she often 
He replied: “O, vell, dot vas all 
“Yes,” I said, “but suppose a 


ing of a prima donna. 
sang badly out of tune. 
righdt—all singers do dot.” 
clarinet player plays out of tune, would that be all right?” 
“O, dot vas differendt. Der clarinet vas a instrument.” 

Perhaps our critical brethren don't consider the voice an 
instrument, but, all the same, on many occasions they dwell 
severely upon singers who show a disregard for true in- 
tonation. 

To attribute Alvarez’s false singing to the effecis of a 
recent ocean voyage is absurd. 

If one is to believe such a statement, then 
just come ashore from a voyage every time I have heard 
him sing. Those familiar with his appearances at the Paris 
Opéra tell me that he has his “sea legs” of false intonation 
on most of the time he is navigating the boards of that fa- 
mous opera house. 

As regards tone production, Alvarez sometimes sings in 


he must have 


his throat, sometimes in his nose and in fact in any locality 
where the column of air happens to place itself. 

Occasionally he reaches the focus of vibration, and then 
it is that the critical listener mourns that he does not pos 
sess the skill and knowledge, claimed by our critics, to keep 
his voice placed there ail the time and at once become the 
incomparable among operatic tenors. 

Because of a lack of skill and knowledge it often happens 
that in the scenes of tender emotion, where the most deli- 
cate effects are demanded, he sings the most wretchedly out 
of tune. 

It is in the great places of the score that he sings with the 
better results, places where his enthusiasm and emotion, to 
gether, impulse his voice to the front and thus secure both 
volume and correct intonation, for when the voice is prop- 
erly placed false intonation is an impossibility. 

lf either a chance effort or the design of mastery in art 
accomplishes this result the singer is sure of his intonation. 

Of course, if it is a chance effort the duration of happy 
results is uncertain, for there is the constant liability of a 
relapse into erratic effort, with its consequent false results. 

If it is because of mastery in art, then, like Plangon’s 
efforts, the gratifying results are permanently sustained. 

Plancon has no untuneful relapses, whether he can hear 
the accompaniment or not. His voice is almost invariably 
well placed and a focus of vibration is the result 

Under such conditions, if one was to sing for an hour 
without the aid of an instrument, the pitch would be sus- 
tained accurately to the end. 

Why should critics praise the true intonation of Plancon 
and in the same breath seek to excuse the false intonation 
of Alvarez? 

Would the former escape severe criticism if his intonation 
was as false at times as is that of Alvarez? 

Would Plancon’s offense in such a case be forgiven be 
cause his dramatic efforts were acceptable? 

The first requisites in both vocal and instrumental per- 
formance are correct tone production and pure intonation, 
and no consideration should be accorded the performer 
lacking in either essential. 

It is lamentable that for any reason the first tenor of the 
Paris Grand Opéra should present such a bad model as re- 
gards the essential elements of the singer’s art. 

That his shortcomings should be condoned in the public 
prints is equally lamentable. 

It is also to be regretted that the critical standard of an 
audience is so low that unskillful and untuneful vocal ef 
forts evoke vociferous applause 

Calvé’s singing will be considered in the next article 

Warren DAVENPORT 
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A Howson Pupil, 


Miss Florence Bishop, a young Brooklyn girl, who has 
been studying with Miss Emma Howson for three years, 
sang at the early mass at St. Agnes’ Roman Catholic 
Church Christmas morning and made a fine impression 
Her singing while at her lessons in the Brooklyn studio 
attracted the attention of many organists of prominence, 
one of whom, Dr. Crowe, of St. Agnes’, went to the studio 
without warning and asked Miss Bishop to sing. She sang 
the difficult Polacca from “Mignon” with such pure in- 
tonation, correct phrasing and intelligence that he was 
deeply impressed with her ability. He said: “You must 
have a very superior teacher.” Miss Howson’s pupils all 
show the excellence of her method. This season Miss 
Howson is busier than she has ever been. She gives her 
“Tuesday Evenings” at her studio, No. 96 Fifth avenue 
In her classes are several very talented pupils. 


OR SALE.—Violin by A. and H. Amati, Cremona, 1624. 
well preserved, most excellent tone; $400 if sold at 


once. Dr. Blackman, Bridgeport, Conn 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
we OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YorK, January |, 1900. 
HE Synthetic Guild, Miss Kate S. Chittenden, presi- 
dent, is, in a quiet way, doing a big work, teaching 
teachers and students all over the land, and one of their 
principal points is the giving of recitals of an educational 
character at frequent intervals. Scores of students, not 
only from New York, but from the surrounding country, at- 
tend these affairs, and one of the most interesting was that 
of a week ago, when Miss Littlehales gave a ‘cello recital 
under the auspices of the guild, assisted by Mrs. George B. 
Plaisted, pianist, and Milton Rusling Wood, baritone, ac- 
companied by Mr. Ambrose. 

The series of informal récitals are to be given on the fol 
lowing dates: January 13, February 10, March 3, April 14, 
and Mr. Parsons’ critical classes are on January 29 and 
April 21. 

* * * 

Edward Bromberg’s second song recital found a large 
audience, mainly ladies, at the cozy Berkeley Lyceum. 

In the course of the afternoon Bromberg sang in three 
languages, namely, English, French and Italian, and in all 
his diction is most distinct, a praiseworthy feature of his 
singing. The dramatic spark was not lacking in the “Gia- 
conda” aria, and the exquisite delicacy of “Rose Marie” 
shows that this is Bromberg’s strong point. Anything re- 
quiring grace, delicacy, refined expression, this he did best, 
and the insistent applause of his hearers showed they 
thought so too. The five songs by Schenck show excellent 
musicianship, and the at times beautiful touch of Mr. 
Schenck added much to the accompaniments. That so much 
throwing of hands is necessary I do not believe, nor so 
many wrong piano notes in the “Hunting Song,” sung too 
slowly, by the way. It loses all its spirit in that tempo 


cf * * 


Albertus Shelley’s Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, up at the Har- 
lem Building, seems to meet with due appreciation, to judge 
from what I hear and read. He has twenty-three players, 
but is desirous of enlarging to at least fifty, so if there are 
any young players who wish to benefit by this opportunity 
now is the time. Address Albertus Shelley, 1083 Lexington 
avenue. The Y. M. C. A. paper said of their playing: “The 
orchestra won new laurels by providing excellent music. 
Without question this is one of the best orchestras that has 
ever been developed in the New York Association. Mr. 
Shelley is deserving of special praise for his success in build 
ing up the organization.” 

- * . 

At an entertainment given by the Women’s Alliance of 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, on Friday, December 15, 
Miss Mary Henry, violinist, pupil of Prof. S. Froehlich, 
assisted in entertaining the ladies with a transcription of 
“Evening Star” by her teacher. The ladies showed their 
delight in hearty and enthusiastic applause. On Monday, 
December 18, the same young lady took part in an enter- 
tainment given by the Professional Women’s League. She 
played, by request, the same piece mentioned in the other 
affair and earned also enthusiastic applause. These Froeh- 
lich violin pupils are becoming exceptionally prominent of 
late, due in great degree to the thoroughness of their teach- 
ing. Several of them have been heard of late in various 
affairs, and to their great credit, be it said 

* * + 

Miss Genevieve Bisbee played at the last meeting of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society the d’Albert “Allemand” 

and Gavotte, and earned sincere applause. As the au 
diences are composed mainly of professional musicians, 
Miss Bisbee may well feel much flattered. On the other 





hand, I happen to know that Miss Bisbee plays these two threatens to produce Bach’s B minor Mass in the spring! 


pieces in most charming fashion, with great grace, an in- 


terpetation most unusual—small wonder her playing pleased 


discriminating listeners. 
* * * 

Platon Brounoff is at work on a two-act dramatic opera, 
in which a tenor and a baritone play the principal roles. 
He is composing the libretto also, and from what he tells 
me of the plot it is most original. 

An unique feature is the absence of that mainspring of 
Notwithstanding this, the plot is ex 
exciting murder scene 


men’s actions—love. 
tremely dramatic, with a most 
There is a Tartar March which vies in originality with a 
Russian March and Chorus, and the Prelude to the second 
act, descriptive of the Steppes, is most original, interesting 
music. 

Brounoff composes because he cannot help it, and this is 
the true spirit, and is bound to bring him name and fame. 

. - ” 

The semi-spectacular fairy pantomime, “The Enchanted 
Fountain,” by Edwin Star Belknap, accompanying music 
by Harvey Worthington Loomis, was given last Friday 
afternoon at the Carnegie Lyceum, the composer of the 
music playing it rather than trust an orchestra ‘he 
play is but a half hour in duration, and opened the program 
for the afternoon, earning for the authors much appre- 
ciative applause. 

” * + 

The Ogden-Crane & Rockwell Musical Bureau have 
advised me that “we are in need of a base to sing in church 
for $10 a month,” and I have no doubt the publication of 
this item will bring innumerable responses. We usually 
spell the word b-a-s-s—bass, however. 


* * * 


Luther Gail Allen sang at Johnston Hall with the Louis 
Mollenhauer Sextet, Brooklyn, December 30, these num- 
bers: Aria, “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” Gounod, 
and “Bedouin Love Song,” Schnecker. The Eagle speaks 
in complimentary terms of this baritone’s singing, and 
this is easily understood, for he possesses sonority, tem- 
perament and excellent enunciation, combined with un- 


usual breath control. 
. > . 


Thomas Henderson, tenor, spent the Christmas vacation 
in his old home, Cleveland, Ohio, and sang while there at 
a reception at the home of A. M. Mozier. Songs by Haw- 
ley and Scotch ballads were sung by him at a musicale 
given by Alex. Winton, and at the Burns Society meeting, 
North Adams, Mass., 
songs. 


January 26, he will sing Scotch 
* 7 . 


Anna H. Slade, the soprano, church and concert singer, 
sang the “Cantique de Noel” at a musicale at the house of 
J. Edward Weld last Christmas Eve; she possesses a high, 
clear soprano voice, of sweetness and carrying quality, 
uniting with these the advantage of graceful, personal ap 
Her services are in growing demand 


F. W. RIesBerc 


pearance 


“The Messiah” Sung. 


te accordance with its annual custom the Oratorio So 
ciety gave its performance of “The Messiah’”’ last Sat 
urday evening at Carnegie Hall. It was the same dull, 
lifeless interpretation under Frank Damrosch’s leaden 
baton. Gadski was utterly out of place on the concert plat 
form, singing her part without any notion of its meanings 
Mr. Bispham’s voice is showing the result of his vicious 
tone production and his numbers hardly received notice. 
Miss Grace Preston, the contralto, made a very favora- 
ble impression, her voice and method being specially 
adapted to Handel’s music. George Hamlin’s singing 
was extremely artistic; indeed it was such tenor singing as 
the Oratorio Society seldom hears. This organization 
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Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, December 0, Isv0 


ISS CORNELIA MAY LITTLE, of San Francisco, 
who is now studying with Anna Miller Wood, has 
been singing recently at services in Mr. Phippen’s church 
in Winchester, also in the Unitarian Church in Milton. On 
Christmas she was the soloist at the Unitarian Church at 
Newton Centre, and will sing at one of the special services 
at the Beneficent Church in Providence. Several of Miss 
Wood’s San Francisco pupils followed her to Boston, where 
they are meeting with much success 
Arthur Beresford will sing at the Littleton (N. H.) 
festival, January 16 to 18. Mr. Beresford will be heard in 
a concert in New York on January 23 
On Monday evening, January 15, Carl Faelten will give 
The demand for tickets 
for the recitals given by the School has 
grown to such an extent that it was found that Faelten Hall 


a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
Faelten Piano 


was not large enough to accommodate the crowd, so it has 
been decided by the management to hereafter give all re 
citals in Steinert Hall 

Miss Helen Wright, the soprano soloist, is devoting con 
siderable time to teaching. She has a delightful studio at 
her residence, 52 Pinckney street 

H. G. Tucker of “The 
Messiah” on the evening of New Year’s Day at People’s 
Temple, corner of Columbus avenue and Berkeley streets 
Che choral portion was given by 300 voices of the Handel 
assisted by an orchestra of seventy 


conducted a performance 


and Haydn Society 
musicians Among the list of subscribers were Charles 
P. Curtis, R. C. Dixey, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dumaresq, 
W. R. Dupee, C. A. Ellis, Charles P. Gardiner, Mrs. R. H 
Gardiner, Reginald Gray, Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell, J 
Murray Kay, W. V. Kellen, C. E. Lauriat, Elliot C. Lee, 
Miss Helen W. Lincoln, Mrs. Thatcher Loring, Thornton 
K. Lothrop, Arthur Luke, Otis H. Luke, Herbert Lyman, 
Edward H. Mason, Edward P. Mason, H. L. Mason, Mrs 
J. B. Osborn, F. E, Peabody, O. W. Peabody, Henry G 
Pickering, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, Charles C. Reed, R 
M. Saltonstall, Henry Sayles, George R. Shaw, Alexander 
Steinert and Mrs. H. M, Whitney 

The Singers of Newton gave their eighth concert in Bray 
Hall, December 21 
and the soloists were Mrs. Caroline 1 
Swift and Theodore Van Yorx 

Charles McLaughlin, teacher of violin and piano, gave 
the first in a series of pupils’ recitals at his music rooms, 


George A. Burdett is musical director, 
Shepard, Miss Laura 


56 Sawyer avenue, Dorchester, early in the week 

The Radcliffe Glee Club gave its first concert of the sea 
son at the Fay House, Cambridge, last week. The principal 
soloists were Miss Florence W. James, Miss 
Miss Boyd. The patronesses were Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. 
Cook, Miss Coes, Mrs. Paine, Miss Longfellow, Miss Hors 
ford and Miss Irwin. 

Miss Katherine Ricker has been engaged as one of the 
soloists for the Littleton (N. H.) music festival, which 


Daniels and 


takes place the week of January 15 
A musicale will be given at the Somerset Club on January 
3 by Mrs. Thomas O. Rogers, of Commonwealth avenue 
The fifth concert of the Exeter (N. H.) Choral Union 
will be given on either January 24 or 31, the date not as 
yet being determined. The chorus, under the direction of 
Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell, will sing Jensen's “The Feast of 
Adonis,” in which the solo part will be taken by Clarence 
M. Collins, of Manchester. He will also render “How 
Lovely Are the Messengers,” and also two of Mendels 
sohn’s part songs 
The First Universalist Church, of Lynn 
John Matthews for the position of tenor : 
With the beginning of the new year, Miss Lillian V 
Bearce, a talented young singer of Auburn, Me., will be 
well-known singer and 


has engaged 


in Boston to study with that 

teacher, Myron L. Whitney 
Oxford Hall, Hotel Oxford, was filled on Thursday 

evening by an audience gathered to listen to a demonstra- 
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See EVO AL COURTER. 








tion lecture on the Fletcher music Pre given by its 
originator, Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, of New York. 
The lecturer held the close attention of all while she 
vividly explained her successful efforts to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical education, in a 
pleasant form, to children, Miss Fletcher has discovered 
the secret of how to win the physical and mental activity 
of the child and direct it into channels of actual achieve- 
ment in music. Tangible materials, which create a deep 
mental impression, and at the same time appeal to the 
creative genius of each child, are used, and serve as means 
of gaining musical knowledge and as a medium of self- 
expression. These materials are used in a psychological 
way to awaken and hold and guide the musical intelligence 
of the child. He learns what music really is, accomplishes 
all the work; not an essential of the art is neglected, but 
every item has become a vital fact. Miss Fletcher has 
nearly 200 teachers representing nearly the whole of the 
_ United States. Miss Fletcher was assisted by Miss Minnie 
Topping, pianist. 


Mr. Saar’s Latest Success at the Arion. 


Social and artistic amenities are always delightfully ex- 
emplified in the concerts of the Arion. The second of 
these functions took place last night. All the familiar feat- 
ures of these concerts were present, and interwoven with 
them was an incident calculated to promote local pride, 
for in the scheme of ten numbers three were by composers 
resident in New York. Hugo Griinwald, a member of the 
society, contributed a part song, “Im Karthner Ton,” 
which gave keen pleasure to the listeners. Hermann 
Spielter, formerly conductor of the Beethoven Manner- 
chor, contributed another, “Ich glaub’, lieber Schatz,” 
dedicated to the Arion, and Louis V. Saar, who is rapidly 
coming into prominence as a composer, and who has 
shown his abilities in the newspaper as well as the operatic 
field, provided the closing piece of the evening, a battle 
hymn for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra. 

There were other dignified compositions on the pro- 

am, but they worked no harm to Mr. Saar’s composi- 
tion, which won admiration for its fluent and expressive 
melody, its expressive harmonization (extremely aristo- 
cratic compared with the usual German part song—Lieder- 
tafel—style) and refined orchestration. All the concerted 
music was sung with splendid effect under the direction 
of Mr. Lorenz, and Alwin Schroeder, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, contributed much to the artistic 
dignity of the affair, which cannot be said of his colleague 
in the solo department, Miss Rosa Olitzka—Krehbiel in 
Tribune. 

The members of the Arion gave their second club house 
concert last evening. As usual, a most interesting pro- 
aw was performed, Alwin Schroeder, the 'cellist of the 

oston Orchestra, played a few soli in his most artistic 
manner, and Miss Olitzka, of the Grau Opera Company, 
sang an aria from Gounod’s “Sappho” and Lieder by 
Franz and Brahms. 

The club chorus was at its best, and in addition to part 
songs by Brahms, Gruenwald and Spielter, sang a secular 
ode by Louis V. Saar, of this city. Its title is “Battle 
Prayer.” The work is full of character and is admirably 
written.—World. 











The extremely artistically worked out composition is 
marked by imposing klangwirkung, characteristically re- 
fined instrumentation and singing quality. We see at 
once that we have to deal with an artist that has a perfect 
mastery of technic, but is resolved not to work by tech- 
nical means alone, but creates from the soul—New York 
Zeitung. 

The “Schlachtgebet,” by Louis V. Saar, is a very im- 
portant work. The motive of the hymn is of Handelian 
sublimity. The handling of the orchestra shows a musi- 
cian who is master of all the modern resources of his art. 
The tonsprache is throughout noble, never verges on the 
commonplace, while the choral movement displays quite 
enchanting delicacy —Morgen Journal. 

Miss Martha Miner. 

Miss Martha Miner sang “In a Persian Garden” in 
Bridgeport, Conn., December 29, for the third time since 
last April and made a decided success. Next Friday after- 
noon she will be one of the soloists in Leland Langley’s 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Miner is kept very 
busy this season, and has a great many engagements for 
several m months is to come. 
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The John Church Company’s Publications. 

HE following are some of the recent dates showing 

when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 











bb abe OA aMectpen bes bichnewiicsadiccoriiccsccvecede Margaret Lang 
Mr. Ley Vernon (December 15)............+.+ Kensington, England 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest.............. Horatio Parker 
Miss Louise Dale (December 16)........... St. James’ Hall, London 
PR NN ES dass subdeddeivarrdidbseabsesesadueled Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss Paulsen (December 17).............. New Lyric Club, London 
The Sweetest Flower That Blows...................0+.45 Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Ada Crossley (December 14) .. Sheffield, England 
Miss McBride (December 15)................+000+ Clapham, England 
Mr. Hayden Coffin (December 19).......... Crystal Palace, London 
INE vdcdséecceuedoabeserscocescenepebecsoupeens Damrosch 
a, ciedsboddss dds tdvcrbcdbovesevesysteesge see Damrosch 
David Bispham (December 15)..............++0see00+ Buffalo, N. Y. 
PL aadbeddses pander ence redecscoddebcogceseboesnte Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Grace Preston (December 17)....... Carnegie Hall, New York 
UN «tina cd ddglione iathidestcs opeoenenesesseadeconees Damrosch 
Musical Art Society (December 21)....... Carnegie Hall, New York 
SE aie seeds phuddebe dbase sends piedcdnodubdosesevescsescencd Gilder 


John Francis Gilder (December 23).. Metropolitan Temple, New York 


Love is a Sickness Full of Woes................... Horatio W. Parker 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fair...............ssecees Horatio W. Parker 
Herbert Witherspoon (December 20)....Association Hall, Brooklyn 
Herbert Witherspoon (December 27)............... Brookiyn, N. Y. 
NEE  S cdocencdncccccsesononasesescccscccecenncesceosces De Koven 


.. Ottawa, Canada 


Watkin Mills (December 27) ; 
London, Canada 


Watkin Mills (December 28) 





SEE EE ccanesedeeebetbetarbovceodvosescccesesesoced Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Martha Miner (December 29).............. Bridgeport, Conn. 








Pittsburg’s Estimate of Ruegger. 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the young Swiss girl who has been awarded 
a generous supply of art’s coveted laurels before leaving her teens, 
fulfilled every expectation by her work. A full realization of her 
merit is only possible by comparison with other ‘cello artists, and 
it is not too much to say that she suffers not at all by such com- 
parison. Her tone production is impeccable, her spirit so mature, 
that one forgets her youth in listening and the whole of her work 
eminently praiseworthy from the highest artistic standpoint. The 
embarrassment of losing the music selected for her first solo had 
no apparent effect on her playing of the substituted number, De 
Swert’s complicated Concerto, and in the encore, Saint-Saéns’ lovely 
“Swan,” she showed probably at her best. 

In the second group of solos every promise was more than ful 
filled. The grasp of music’s deepest meanings evinced by this mere 
girl astonishes anew each time it is considered, while her technic, 
pure and well-nigh unimpeachable, would be remarkable in a musi 
cian of twice her age and strength.—Pittsburg Dispatch, Decem 
ber 17. 


The purity of tone which has been so highly praised by the East- 
ern critics was noticeable all through the De Swert Concerto. In 
encore Miss Ruegger played “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, in truly 
exquisite fashion.—Pittsburg Dispatch, December 14. 





Miss Ruegger plays her rather unwieldy instrument with a 
marked degree of excellence.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, De- 
cember 14. 

Elsa Ruegger was the soloist about whom interest centred, because 
of the extreme rarity of women ‘cellists, and she was heralded as 
the greatest.—Pittsburg Times, December 14. 





The once celebrated singer Aloyse Krebs-Michalesi 
celebrated at her home in Strehlen, near Dresden, the 
fiftieth anniversary of her first appearance, on November 
21, 1849, at the Dresden Court Theatre. She was the wife 
of Capellmeister Carl Krebs, who was a wunderkind vir- 
tuoso at five, and composed an opera at seven years of age, 
and who, unlike most wunderkinder, fulfilled the promise 
of his youth. Frau Krebs created the role of Fides, in the 
“Prophet,” in Germany, and is the only survivor of those 
who took part in the first performance. Her daughter is 
the pianist Mary K Krebs. 


OBITUARY. 





Joun H. Ope t. 


OHN H. ODELL, founder of the pipe organ building 
house of J. H. & C. S. Odell Company, died sud- 
denly Saturday morning, December 30, 1899. Mr. Odell 
had been the previous day to his factory, feeling well and 
hearty, and on the morning of his demise he arose in ap- 
parent health. After breakfast he strove to fix a steam 
radiator, and feeling suddenly dizzy, dropped in a chair and 
immediately expired. 

Mr. Odell was born in 1830, and in 1859 founded the house 
which bore his and his brother’s name. Seven years ago 
C. S. Odell, the brother, died, and his son William entered 
the business as a partner, and shortly after George, son of 
John H. Odell, also went into the house. 

The Odell factory has been a successful institution since 
its inception. Many of the large organs in New York 
churches bear the name of Odell. 

The inventive genius of the Odell concern was John H. 
The cause of his death was heart failure, from which he 
suffered the last five years. 





Brooklyn Arion Concert. 
Arthur Claassen, the conductor of the Brooklyn Arion 
Singing Society, has arranged the following program for 
the January concert: 





SR Sow diovess cutdevstbcercosvececévecectupvosed Beethoven 
Orchestra 
Rs one case daeriae dutsdeicdss + cscceoceesed Spielter 
Arion and Orchestra. 

SE i Gy ova ru subasceronccqeuncasenorescedes ‘ .Spielter 
Carmosenella .. Bruch 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus. 

BE TNs soc cnc penbelipbadccotbepavnicecesegbeodeces Koemmenich 
Arion 
I, TIO CSUs re cccccccccs coccceccccoses sseek ened Bizet 
ES, GE Gc ve dcbecdccsdtsccceseces Bizet 
Orchestra 
ines sircbedicosdncndeteenendassseieescocéccvees .. Brahms 


Arion Ladies’ Quartet. 
The Misses Annie Windser Robinson, Charlotte Haemmerer, 
Sara E. Grapes, Anna Winkopp. 
ee See CN EK ceseperecesspvcscccovceces 
PI Sinboacbedevcnves ; 


. Schmidt 
pablinvatews ovevideodene - Baldamus 
Arion 
Ce Se BIER 5s cinsiee- cterpenrosnesse e+e ‘ 
String Orchestra. 

EY CCD on de Ue con oh adalabiabeyeneteneiedhboessseieséctese Pache 
Incidental solos, by Messrs. Emil Zeh and H. Dietmann 
Arion and Orchestra. 

Sit UU cise civcecnmeddensepenemasths nee tepbéatecseone Storch 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus and Arion 


. Tschaikowsky 


PE civcabcivnsdhes pybetwenoeoaeedeiebesesetews oe .-Schumann 
i sihantndnce ccunsdigad dabsibieiiadias end deieepihtebassanniea Gillett 
String Orchestra. 

Choral and Apotheose from Meistersinger..................... Wagner 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus, Arion and Orchestra. 

This month Mr. Claassen will celebrate his tenth anni- 
versary as conductor of the Arion. 


J. V. Gottschalk. 


It is a pleasure to record that during the absence of Vic- 
tor Thrane, the impresario, during which he spent two 
weeks in the South, his many interests have been efficiently 
conducted by his manager, J. V. Gottschalk. 

The latter is a wide-awake gentleman and enjoys the 
complete confidence of everyone he comes in contact with. 





Married. 


Alberto Jonas, the renowned pianist, was married to 
Elsa von Grave, the daughter of Rosalie Baroness von 
Grave, at the home of the bride’s mother in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on December 20. 
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Nevada and Louis Blumenberg. 
HE trans-continental tour of Madame Emma 
Nevada and Louis Blumenberg, under the manage- 
ment of Chas. L. Young, is an immense success. In every 
city visited they have appeared to crowded houses and have 
been warmly received. The following telegram was re 
ceived and tells its own story: 
SaLtT LAKE City, Utah, January |, 1900 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York: 
Nevada and Blumenberg given a great reception here 
Hundreds turned away. Tremendous houses in Denver, 
Omaha and Kansas City. YouNG 





Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
HE recent concert of the Haarlem Philharmonic So 
ciety, which did not receive an adequate notice in last 
week’s paper, was in every respect a successful affair. The 


conductor of the society is Henry Thomas Fleck, a capable, 


musician, who wields the baton with intelligence, spirit and 
grace. He controls easily his forces and secures good re- 
sults 

The most interesting feature of the concert was Richard 
Burmeister’s masterful performance of Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto. It is not easy to determine which of the three 
movements of this lovely composition he played best. In 
the second movement—Larghetto—he educed the most 
beautiful tones from the piano, the lights and shades being 
deftly managed, and his lovely legato playing being con- 
spicuous. In the concluding movement, Allegro Vivace, his 
other characteristics—dash, impetuosity and _brilliancy 
were revealeu, and the piano was made to ring out with 
superb power. The entire work was performed in a mas 
terly manner, and the pianist was given three insistent re 
calls. It is not inopportune to advert here to the superior 
qualities of the Everett grand, which Mr. Burmeister used 
on this occasion. The piano was subjected to a severe test, 
and was not found wanting in any regard. 





Rive-King En Tour. 


After an absence of several years Madame Rivé-King 
made her reappearance in Chicago last evening in a piano 
recital at University Hall. The esteem in which this 
artist is held was made manifest from the large number of 
local professional musicians who gathered to hear her 
play Madame Rivé-King presented an attractive and 
taxing program, made up of numbers by Schumann, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Brahms, Bach-Liszt, &c., which were 
performed in an impressive manner. She possesses a deep 
conception of the poetic contents of these master works, 
and also has sufficient physical strength to rise to vigorous 
climaxes, although she does not force the piano beyond 
the bounds of its musical capacity—Chicago Tribune, 
December 9 


Madame Rivé-King is a player to whom it is always a 
pleasure and a profit to listen, and her fourteen selections 
comprised a trying program, which were given throughout 
with fine energy, untiring endurance and alert attention to 
every technical and musical requirement.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle 

Mme. Julia Rivé- has gave a piano recital yesterday 
ufternoon in the Pike, presenting a program which taxed 
her versatility and her powers, both as a musician and 
virtuoso. Few pianists even of the other sex possess her 
virility in execution—it at times reaches a climax of tre- 
mendous force—and. on the other hand, she possesses that 
feminine delicacy which no male executant can fully attain 
Her powers are growing more matured, and it is but 
just to say that she played yesterday with more convincing 
talent than she has ever displayed here before. Her inter- 
pretation of the Brahms Sonata, F minor, was a scholarly 
piece of work. Her conception of it was broad and deep 
The intellectual side of Brahms was thoroughly grasped 
but his poetic side was just as happily expressed. The 
color blending in the lights and shades of the andante 
was intense. She brought out the character of each move- 
ment with unerring insight. The Liszt transcription of 
the Bach Fugue, G minor, was given with marvelous 
clearness and rhythmic force. Beautifully sustained was 
the melody in the andante of the Schumann Sonata, G 
minor. An interesting composition of the Russian school 
was the prelude, sharp minor, of Rachmaninoff. Her 
Chopin numbers were characterized by a fine sense of 
tempo rubato and right proportion of delicacy and 
strength. In the miscellaneous collection at the close her 
bravura endowment stood out prominently Yet, in the 
brilliancy with which she played her own ‘Polonaise He- 
roique’ ” in 1E flat, her transcription of the Strauss ‘ “Wiener 
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Bon Bons” and the concluding Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 12, of Liszt, she never lost sight of musical require- 
ments, which one felt to be the ruling spirit of her play 
ing.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





An appreciative audience gathered in the auditorium of 
the Chamber of Commerce last night to enjoy the recital* 
given by Mrs. Julie Rivé-King. The following criticism 
upon the recital was prepared for the Leader by Wilson G 
Smith, the well-known music critic and composer: “The 
program presented by Mrs. Rivé-King at the Chamber of 
Commerce was weil calculated to display to the fullest ex- 
tent her versatility of pianism. And it must be confessed 
that whether interpreting the mysticism of Schumann, the 
polyphony of Bach, the romanticism of Chopin, the intel- 
lectuality of Brahms or the virtuosity of Liszt, the pianist 
was fully adequate to the task she assigned herself. Her 
presentation of Brahms’ Sonata in so close a proximity to 
that of Joseffy gave an excellent opportunity to compare 
the two interpretations; and I am free to confess that Mrs. 
King’s was to me the more acceptable as possessing greater 
breadth of conception and virility of expression. In fact, 
Mrs. King possesses as much force and power as any man 
I have ever listened to, with the exception of Rubinstein, 
and some of the climaxes she attained would have done him 
infinite credit. Two American composers (besides the con 
cert giver) were represented on the program—Conrath by 
an etfective minuet, antique in theme and modern in cli 
mactic effects, and Kroeger by a dainty and spontaneous 
barcarolle. Mr. Kroeger, by the way, is without doubt in 
the first rank of American composers, and is producing 
works that reflect great credit not only upon himself as 
their author, but also upon the growing school of native 
composers. Mrs. King played in a most brilliant manner 
two of her own compositions, ‘Polonaise Heroique’ and a 
stunning transcription of Strauss’ ‘Wiener Bon Bons 
Waltz.’ Both of these compositions were splendid vehicles 
for the display of the artist's phenomenal technic, and evi 
denced a fine musicianship in their construction and an in 
timate knowledge of the resources of the instrument for 
which they were written.”—Cleveland Leader 





A Busy Artist. 


Ernest Gamble’s manager writes that the young basso 
gave nineteen concerts in the month of December, and is 
booked for twenty-two in January. 

Last Friday evening Mr. Gamble made his fourth ap 
pearance in Columbus within two years. The papers speak 
as follows: 


rhe reason for the increased attendance was the re 
appearance of Ernest Gamble, it being the fourth time 
that singer has been in Columbus Scarcely two years 
have passed since Mr. Gamble made his first bow in our 
city at the memorable all star concert with Pugno, 
Gerardy and Ysaye, before an atidience of over 5,000 
people. Few artists have ever been received with as much 
lavor as was the young basso on that occasion. 

Mr. Gamble’s interpretative powers have distinctly 
grown and he is blessed with that sadly rare endowment 
among our American singers, a temperament; an artist, 
too, whose quick success has not blinded him to the fact 
that eternal vigilance is the price of continued favor in 
this country, where British loyalty to “has beens” is a 
thing unknown.—Ohio State Journal, Columbus 


Mr. Gamble, after spending another period abroad 
coaching with the best masters in London and Paris, has 
returned with many interesting additions to his repertory, 
and with his style more broadened and more mature. He 
is one of the most popular artists who have ever visited 
Columbus.—Columbus Press-Post 





Clementine De Vere as Susanna in ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.’’ 


Clementine De Vere has received the following compli 
mentary notices on her recent work: 

Clementine De Vere was a charming Susanna, pretty, 
lively, coquettish. It is a pleasure to hear the music of 
Mozart by such a thorough artist.—(Philip Hale) Bos 
ton Journal, December 15, 1899. 


The performance was a good one, Mile. De Vere fur- 
nishing a genuine surprise by her cleverness as an actress, 
and her ability to sing Mozart’s music in clear and charm- 
ing style. She was heartily applauded.—Boston Traveller, 
December 15, 18909 


Mlle. De Vere was charmingly sprightly and interest- 
ing, and was very much of a surprise in regard to the easy 
grace of her stage action and to her skill as an actress 
generally. She enacted the part with great vivacity, and 
was exceedingly winning in it. Her singing was tasteful 
and showed full sympathy with the character of her music 

Boston Herald, December 15, 1899 


Mile. De Vere was highly satisfactory as the coquettish 
Susanna, and, although rather reserved in manner, she 
acted with considerable vivacity. In the letter duet with 
the countess (Madame Eames) Mlle. De Vere was at her 
best, and the voices of the two sopranos blended perfectly, 
the difference in the quality making the number specially 
attractive. The encore was richly deserved.—Boston Globe, 


December 15, 1899. 


Madame De Vere as Susanna sang and acted capitally, 
fully confirming the accounts of her Coven: Garden suc- 
cess.—New York Herald, December 23, 1 





Dr. Hanchett'’s Recitals. 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett will resume his recitals for the 
New York city Board of Education on February 5. Dr. 
Hanchett expects to leave Friday, January 12, for a brief 





Southern tour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW HAVEN. 


New HAVEN, Conn., December 14, 1400 





HE “City of Elms” has had much of late to interest 
its lovers of music. 

The last concert of the New Haven Symphony Orches- 
tra was perhaps the finest in its history, and the attendance 
was sufficiently large to demonstrate that music of this 
sort will be more of a feature in time to come than many 
have anticipated. Much of its work is still crude. It is 
to be regretted that because of the local organizations such 
players as the Boston Symphony are excluded from the 
field. Our musicians and players can learn much from 
such an orchestra. The increased attendance was due to 
two facts., i. ¢., that the concert took place in the evening 
instead of in the afternoon, and that Prof. S Sanford, 
of the Yale School of Music, was the soloist. Mr. Sanford 
is heard but little in public nowadays, and the announce- 
ment that he was to play the Rubinstein Concerto created 
no small interest. This he did very acceptably. The first 
movement showed nervousness and not always accuracy 
He certainly was handicapped in playing a work of this 
magnitude with notes before him, and, while his reading 
differed from some of the present virtuosi who are making 
a specialty of this work, the liberties he takes in tempi and 
phrasing are but characteristic of his artistic personality 
His octave and chord playing was remarkably well done 

The St. Ambrosia Society, of this city, is a very artistic 
organization, numbering some fee Bang active and sev- 
enty-five associate. members. Steinert Hall was filled 
Wednesday evening, and the subject, “The Overture,” was 
well illustrated. The pianists participating were Mrs, Dr. 
Winchell, Miss Emmie M. White, Miss Kate Lewis, Miss 
Young, Mrs. R. F. Lines, Miss Winchell and Miss Den 
ning. Miss Margaret Roberts, contralto, and Mrs. May 
Loveridge-Robbins sang 

“Three Little Lambs” company did large business here 
for two days last week. Dellon M. Dewey is managing 
the production. In one of the boxes I noticed Mr. 
Knowles, of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and Tom Karl, the 
tenor. “Three Little Lambs” is destined to much popu- 
larity 

The café musicale, promoted by the society women of 
the city, has enjoyed three days of continuous success. 
Supper is served while a program of music and literature 
is given 

The Gounod Society, nearly 300 members, under the 
direction of Signor Agramonte, will sing “Elijah” Febru 
ary 13. David Bispham, basso, and Evan Williams, tenor 
have been secured 

Hartford is becoming one of the most musical cities in 
New England. De Pachmann favored that city Monday 
of last week, and with the aid of a Steinway piano demon 
strated himself to be one of the greatest pianists of modern 
times 

E. A. Leopold, the voice builder, gave a matinee musi- 
cale in the hall adjoining his studio rooms yesterday, the 
élite of the city being in attendance. Mr. Leopold sang 
irtistically a group of songs, presented three of his pupils, 
Miss Gladys Corinne Keeney, soprano; Miss May A 

Callery, contralto, and George Mahl, Jr., baritone, and 
further introduced Master Nathan Fryer, the pianist and 
pupil of E. A. Parsons. The youngster has made great 
improvement of late and was received most generously. 
Mr. Leopold’s pupils were the result of but one season's 
work, and made an excellent showing, two of the voices 
being absolutely unheard of a year ago. He has a large 
following in the capital city, where he spends several days 
each week 

Bridgeport, on the contrary, seems to have lost some of 
its musical status of late, unless it is in the matter of church 
music, where a high standard seems to be maintained 
Christ Church Choir is to give “The Messiah” Christmas 
week, with W. R. Clark, bass, and Miss Florence Klein, 
soprano. A. J. Wilkins is the organist 

At the Sacred Heart Church Elmer Joyce, the director, 
will present on Christmas Day, with full orchestra, his 
original Mass in D from manuscript for the first time. Miss 
Margaret Cummings, who will do the soprano work, is 
considered one of the finest church soloists in this section 

ERZAEHLER 


Richard Arnold. 


Richard Arnold, the violin virtuose, very properly calls 
attention to an error in his 
Fourth Section of THE 


which appeared last month. In 1878 he became the leader 


biography. printed in the 


Musica Courter National Edition, 


and solo violinist of the New York Philharmonic Club, not 
the society of the same name 

He became concertmaster of the Philharmonic Society in 
1885, and in 1896 was elected its vice-president, which posi 


tion he still retains 
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Otto Floersheim. 


In a notice of a performance of Ernest Hutcheson the 
Theater und Muisk Welt writes as follows respecting 


some pieces by Otto Floersheim: 


have been in place in the pretty little idylls by Otto 
Floersheim. Charming banks of fragrant verdure, over 
which a bright sky stretches its azure—such seems to us 
the charming sketches of this delicate genre poet.” 


“Ernest Hutcheson possesses the most refined artistic 


methods. A true modern. As a pianist he 
most noticeable figures, one which may rise 
if the program aims at technical and dynami 
is always master of his feelings and never 
reins of his Seeperement. 


London, E ngland. 


A little more gmat would 
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to a triumph 
c effects. He 
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students. 


Staff of Professors. Over 
Lally Superintenden and 


fa perticulare of the Secretary. 
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Professor of Voice Production 
and the Asthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 

%4 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 

——- 








MME. MORIANI, 
PRs aqpem for Voice Training and School 
a gh Training for Voice, Style and 
oe bong Repertoire. : e 
consequence o great 
; 1 received, I er 
Vt! ndon. 
iad herel and —— ations ( « wate and classes). 
For terms and particulars e to 
Madam > teestont, 





Mr. ERNEST SI SHARPE, 


igh 
ed. Refined and Far nme B home. Chaperonage 
a7 ~Upper Baker Street, N. W. by a cultivated English lady, with ong experience 
r 


dress Miss G. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 

Teacher, with diploma, and ay oy cultured, 
having the highest reputation for a od Pension, is 
now "at Werderstrasse Dresd here she owns 
an elegant house, with S 

ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
come to en for study. The purest German 
may be amen Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 





VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


7 Ss Strasse, 72h. | 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


Wotrr. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
: Musikwolff, Berlin. 





German 
Cable A 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 

ng ~_" viz.: — d’ Albert, Staven- 

me. Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. idee Semibrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply Catalogue. 





First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 


‘oad and a thors h Bom rman. Ad- 
Waderk. 9, Dresden. 


Dominique Ducharme. 


Montreal mourns to-day the death of one of its greatest 
musicians, Dominique Ducharme, 
Paderewski, Rossini and Liszt, and the veteran organist of 


he will re- | 


years. 


Post, December 30. 

the personal friend of 
_Was in town this week, 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, | CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
gtucienl fut Department of Adelphi College, Dr. 


fener G anchett, Director. 
At. .. and Address: 
Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The onl 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson an 


teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


the Church of the Gesu in this city, who died yesterday, 
while seated before his piano at his residence, directly op- 
posite the church of which he had been organist for thirty 
He was in his sixtieth year. He spent several years 
in Europe prosecuting his musical studies, and while there 
made the acquaintance of prominent musicians.—Evening 


Geo, H. Wilson, of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 


MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 


practice every day under the care of competent 





| Pupils oateel for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Concert and Ballad "San Singin 
Address: 107 East 27th Sereet, New York. 
| MASSORAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wu. M. Semnacuzr, Director. —_ 


| Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 7 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course VOCAL INS’ TRUCTIO N. 
for teachers a specialty. EROME HAYES 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RHYTHMIC METHOD FoR 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
37 West 32p St., New Youn. 














| AUGUST WALTHER, nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
Instruction. and Shakespere, of London. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Instrumentation. 
The Art of Singing. 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
CORNELIA DYAS, Studio: s1 West ssth Street, New York. 


PIANIST. —_ — tata 
Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York, Ernst H. Bauer, 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, Solo Violinist and Feschen ; also Theory and 


| Composer- Pianist. Graduate of the Royal I High School in Berlin. 
Pupils scotived, in m position, piasmeny, Piano 130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


We Interpretatio: 

Studio: Sir8i8 Carnegie Hall, New York THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC 
| cHL , OF 4 
BELLE NEWPORT, | 2117 Madison Avenue. 


CONTRALTO. | WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 


| Address: 120 East Eighty-sixth street, or Wolf- Sustrustion in all branches of Music. Ensemble Class 
sohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 E. 17th st., New York. eets Friday evenings, 45 West 92d Street. 


FRANK MORSE. 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers, 30 
Steinert Hall, Boston. JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing, Room 29. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
sT. Louis, moO. 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


(Leschetitky Method), 
Will accept engagements for drawing-room musi- 
cales, clubs, &c., and a limited number of pupils. 
3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| 



































HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 





Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: No, 121s Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WOODRUFF METHOD 


OF SIGHT READING. 


SCIENTIFIC, SIMPLE, no SYLLABLES. 














7 , — = Reed, 3. 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Sight Singing, Ear Traini: Musical Stenog- 
 Autporincd eee Galin Parinchens 
waedars, -e ) at 26 East a3d ‘cppteane 


=/FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 








BEATRICE MOCS, 


SORPANO. 
Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD. 
2 West B hes third street, New York. 
Mondays and Th: rsdays. 


Aldele Lacis Raldwin, 














YOuR gnome THAT ppeveeraanene 
PRACTICE THAT MAK 
Contralto. NEIGHBORS Feet THAT PIANO PLAYING |S 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF fA 
Residence Studio:—_—____-—<) DELIGHT. 
Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. | YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE.! 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. YoOuB FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
a IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
miss NARENEY A. HALE, cents WAY OF GETTING AT 
610 Chamber Commerce B: Positive Results 








MME. VITEAU PAUL. 

coe Lévy de ft 
Société des Concerts atoire et Concerts 
Colonse. Votce Lesens., Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, | é French G and Litera- 





THE CLAVIER 


pine Comique.) Soloists de la | Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


are assured in this way and 
Time Saved. 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0., 





care, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Pare Monceau), 


FoR CIRCULAR ADDRESS... 
H. Estectte Wooprurr, 489 Fifth av., 
or 140 West 105th St., New York. 


BERTA-GROSSE-THOMASON 
net for Piano, 200 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 

Mme. Berta-Grosse-Thomason and 8- 
Theory, Harmony and Com en 
E. Bassett. Tuition, per term, $1! 


OSCAR FHRGOTT. BARITONE. 


Address: 430 Pike oe CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NATALIE DUNN, Soprano. saad 


CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
819-20 Towasend. Building, NEW YORK 
Personal Address: 370 West 116th Street. 
Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Stacey Williams School of Music. 


Uihiein Building, MILWAUKEE. 
CHICAGO: Stcinway Hall, 





sistants. 
Mr. 














REPRESENTATIVE OF “HAKESPERE, 
Louooa#._—_—_—_—_——-—“~ 


aHENRY CLARKE, BARITONE. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MUSICALES. GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 


THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC “st 


CONSERVATORY 
FF Complete education in all branches of music. 
811 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











26 West (5th Street, NEW 





HOLMES COWPEK, TENor. 


Management FRANK 8S. HANNAH, 


Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO. 





Charles Humphrey, wor. 


3631 Olive Street, 





Harry J. FEettows, 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Tenor. 


SOR 
PORES SWULLNER. 


recuea w vaie™™® The Conservatory of Music, 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising al! sold and all instrumental instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teach- 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 
16; 8 Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 


Winter Term begins 
on the same p ve s at the College (Wolfstrasse 8-5). The on rly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola oloncello classes; 200 marks ($50) ‘or all t other orchestral instruments, and 


marks ($100) tor solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY. 








FreNncH 


will resume teac ing October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave 
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THE MUSICAL COURIEN. 











D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin 
Ellington 


Valley 7 PLANUS, 


Hamilton Organs. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sm 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





KAKAUEK BROS. 


~ PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: | 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat Couriar. 


THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
RK e C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru price. 
ment produced at the present age C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 
ARTOSe BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
50 st known makers 





od MOHKEN: S Solo Violin Rosin 
Years Medals MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and bus 
dreds of other Specialties, at WeoLesaLs ane 
Guaranteed of Honor RErait. 


Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 


not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a a any stock of Imported Sheet 





Sele Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 


Band Instruments. Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger 
Soctr Agent, -_ oy and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
FET, Paris vette & Scheffer), World &c., are represented. Largest supply house for 
enerteed Reed Instruments Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 


E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos ‘Tue Merronome,” a monthly, published in the 
avge Assortment of Double Bass interest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for tion, $1.00 per annum; to cents each copy. 













all Reed Instruments 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


Contains each month a list of prises which are 
given away gratis 


Fourth Ave., MEW YORK. 










OPULAR 
EASE 
IANOS. 





PEASE PIANO CO, 


Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





HYMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ 


SAME SIZE 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 
ADDRESS 
Mr. Frank Tart, Organist, 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 


Pianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scnoot Year ann Summer Teemu 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CONSERVATORY OF PUSIC AND OPERA ACADEISY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. 


(Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver*Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY 


Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 


(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnic :ke (acting). Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber 


singer Franz Betz. 


Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 


Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer- ~~ 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe ee i Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 


(‘cello); Grunicke (organ 
Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 


Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 


P. M. 





The Stern Conse 


rvatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Roya! Protessor GUSTAV 


HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anpD DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orches 


tral instruments). SEMINARY: 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Nans Ptitzner, rrot. 


BE. B. Taubert. 


PIANO- Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. BE. 
Guenther Freudenberg. Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
EB. Taubert, 
SINGING—FPrauw Prof. Selma Nicklass- 


Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wiadysiaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 


DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ebri. 
CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP 
ORGAN — Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 


Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampeimann. 
Pranz Poenitz. 


VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernhard 
HARMONIUM- 


Charges: from 125 [Marks ($30) up to 500 Marke ($120) Annually 


*rospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Conservatory 
tion hours from 11 A. M. tol » 


Pupils receive’ at eny time. Consulta 
a 








Hazelton Brother 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 














I wish you to know how much good Ripans Tab- 
ules are doing. I sent for one package and distributed 
them among my friends and neighbors. They 
pronounce them a success. They are the best thing 
I have ever seen for the stomach. Some say they 
can not get along without them. Others say so, too 
They are going here like hot cakes. 


WANTED >—A case of bad health that K'I'P’A‘N’S will not benefit nts to BR pans Chem ieal Oo., 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, for 10 samples nd 1,000 taxtimonin I t Panes ‘1 for 5 centa, or 12 pms ke wet of 
4 centa, may be had of ali druggista who are willing to se!) & rtenda redicine at a me oderate pr 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives reiief. Note the word Kl! A N Son t 20 packet. Aocept no substiti ute 





































Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





are the only manufacturers who make 
and interior (including the 


& Sons 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


STEINWA\ 








CENTRAL DEPOT FORK GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Peuii, Nove Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





 GvERETT 


en UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


we 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


BOSTON. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, ° 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


tre PPPPP APP APPA PP PPPPPPPPAY 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuac. 








“KIMBALL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL.., 


U. S.A 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








| 


vose 


ps appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








